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STECHERT-HAFNER  Inc. 


Formerly  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 
^ooki  anJ  ^eriodicats. 


ESTABLISHED  NEW  YORK  1872 


Jjooki  and  Jrenodicali.  31  HAST  10th  STRtKT,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  STi  vvi  sant  9-2174  Cables,  Stecherteo,  New  York 
Branches;  London,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berne 

To  Our  Customers: 

In  1872  Gustav  E.  Stechert  founiled  a  lKH)kstore  in  New  York  City  with  the  aim 
of  making  foreign  ami  domestic  books  available  promptly  and  incx()ensivcly  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  venture  prospered  almost  immediately,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Alfred  Hafner,  who  entered  the  business  in  1889,  the  organization 
continued  to  expand. 

In  1914  .\lfretl  Hafner  purchased  the  business  from  the  estate  of  Gustav  E.  Stechert. 
After  the  first  World  War,  Otto  H.  Hafner  and  Walter  .A.  Hafner,  ujion  leaving  the 
United  States  Army  in  1919,  entered  the  firm,  and  in  1926  Ixcame  partners. 

The  approach  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  (1872-1947)  of  the  firm  and  the  advent  of 
Alfred  Hafner’s  eightieth  birthday  presented  an  appropriate  time  to  join  the  two  names, 
Stechert  and  Hafner,  which  arc  so  well-known  in  b<K»k  circles  here  ami  abroad.  The 
firm  now  becomes 

STECHERT-HAFNER  Inc. 


VV'alter  A.  Hafner,  President 
Alfred  Hafner,  Vice-President 


Otto  11.  Hafner,  Secretary-Treasurer 
.Albert  Daub.  General  Manager 


Albert  Daub,  now  general  manager,  has  been  associatetl  with  the  firm  since  1922. 
During  this  pericKl  he  has  headed  several  different  departments  and  has  acted  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervisory  capacity. 

This  change  from  a  partnership  to  a  corjsoration  will  m  no  way  alter  the  funda¬ 
mental  policies  under  which  the  organization  has  functionetl  m  the  past. 

The  reprints  and  other  b<K>ks  previously  published  by  (i.  E.  Stechert  St  Co.  will  in 
future  be  handled  by  a  newly  formed  enterprise: 

HAFNER  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 


Otto  H.  Hafner,  President 
Alfred  Hafner,  Vice-President 


Walter  .A.  Hafner,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Albert  Daub,  General  Manager 


Scholarly,  scientific  and  other  lxK)ks  of  general  interest  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time.  Both  new  organizations  are  looking  forwartl  to  the  continued  support  of 
their  customers,  without  whose  cotiperation  the  firm  would  not  now  be  celebrating  its 
seventv-fifth  anniversarv. 
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New — Used — Out-of-Print  Books  and  Periodicals  in  .All  Languages  and  Subjects 
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HELP  GREECE  SURVIVE! 

Contribute  to  Greek  War  Relief  Association’s  1947  $12,000,000  fund-raising 
campaign  by  helping  to: 

( 1 )  Continue  to  operate  474  Community  Clinics  which  now  treat  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  suffering  Greeks  each  month 

(2)  Continue  to  operate  22  Mobile  Health  Units  which  treat  10,000 
patients  each  month 

(3)  Build  40  Rural  Health  Centers  to  establish  a  modern  puUic  health 
system  for  Greece 

(4)  Feed  a  warm,  noonday  meal  to  1,200,000  school  children 

(5)  Feed,  clothe,  and  house  375,000  war-orphans 

GIVE  NOW—TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO  LATEl 


Greek  War  Relief  Association 

221  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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The  Art  and  Heart  of 
Hubert  Krains 

By  constant  BURNIAUX 

of  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy 

[Among  the  modern  European  writers  of  distinguished  merit  who  have 
remained  unknown  in  this  country  is  the  Walloon  regional  novelist  Hu¬ 
bert  Krains  (1862-1934),  whose  sad  and  tender  Le  pain  noir,  by  universal 
agreement  his  most  perfect  work,  secured  him  on  his  own  soil  what 
Georges  Doutrepont  calls  “son  glorieux  et  solide  renom.”  This  litde  Jewel 
among  rural  novels  is  here  evaluated  by  another  talented  Belgian  novelist, 
the  generous  and  observant  author  of  Crdnes  tondus  and  La  femme  et 
t enfant. — The  Editors.] 

May  10, 1940  was  the  date  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  plaque 
which  had  been  affixed  to  the  farm-house  called  “la  Belle  Th^- 
rcse,”  on  the  highway  between  Hannut  and  Huy.  The  plaque 
reads  as  follows: 

C’EST  ICI  AU  RELAIS  DE  LA  “BELLE  THERLSE” 

SUR  HODSEN-LATINNE,  QUE  SE  SITUE  L’ACTION  DU  “PAIN  NOIR” 
L’lMMORTEL  CHEF-D’OEUVRE 
DE  HUBERT  KRAINS 

On  May  10 , 1940  the  Germans  entered  Belgium . . . 

Krains’  short  novel,  Lc  pain  noir,  published  for  the  first  time  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  is  still  living  and  timely.  It  was  translated  into  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Dutch,  and  there  were  three  editions  in  the  original  French. 
There  are  two  separate  plots  in  the  novel,  the  story  of  the  Leducs  and  the 
story  of  C&ile,  Th^r^se  Leduc’s  niece.  The  first  and  more  important 
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story  develops  under  the  sign  of  an  implacable  fatality.  The  second, 
which  arrives  eventually  at  a  happy  end,  humanly  speaking,  seems  at 
first  blush  rather  useless.  It  is  far  from  useless,  not  merely  because  it  sets 
ofi  and  varies  the  interest  of  the  other  story,  which  without  it  would  be 
too  monotonously  dreary,  but  because  it  is  bound  to  it  by  intimate  bonds 
which,  as  transpires  toward  the  end,  bind  the  Leducs  to  their  village 
and  their  province. 

When  Krains  begins  Le  pain  noir,  he  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  In  three  short  pages  we  learn  about  la  Hesbaye,  about  the  tavern, 
and  about  Therese  Leduc,  “a  woman  of  sixty,  lean,  with  hollow  cheeks 
and  a  skin  like  old  ivory.”  She  is  alone;  her  husband  is  in  the  village, 
witnessing  the  inauguration  of  a  railroad  spur  which  will  ruin  the  Le¬ 
ducs  by  diverting  traffic  from  the  highway  beside  which  their  inn  stands. 
They  have  a  son  who  has  “turned  out  bad,”  and  hintliSoonduct  has 
forced  them  to  mortgage  their  little  property.  But  Therese  still  loves  her 
scapegrace  boy.  Of  all  the  emotions  that  play  through  the  story,  the 
mother-love  of  Therese  Leduc  is  the  most  admirable.  It  is  the  love  in 
their  hearts  that  lifts  these  two  poor  women,  Therese  and  Cccile,  above 
their  mediocrity. 

The  man  Leduc  is  irresponsible,  lazy,  spendthrift,  unstable,  liable  to 
fits  of  temper,  but  not  entirely  bad.  He  even  makes  an  effort  to  get  on 
his  feet  again  and  sets  up  as  a  gardener.  Therese  talks  to  her  cousin 
Andry  about  him.  “He  was  a  queer  fellow  and  lived  like  a  savage,  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  little  fortune.” — “God  bless  him!”  says  the  old  skinflint 
with  a  quizzical  smile.  Andry’s  daughter,  the  gentle  and  delicate  Crcile, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a  notary’s  clerk  named  Jules  Libau,  who  “looks 
out  for  Number  One  and  knows  human  nature.” 

One  day  Therese  receives  a  letter  from  her  son.  But  she  has  not  the 
courage  to  say  anything  to  her  husband  about  it.  Leduc  has  changed 
greatly  in  a  few  months.  He  has  not  been  successful  as  a  gardener,  and 
Krains  notes  with  his  habitual  precision  the  physical  changes,  then  the 
moral  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  him.  But  Therese  thinks  of 
nothing  but  her  letter.  At  last  she  brings  herself  to  mention  it  to  her  man: 

“  ‘Alfred  wants  me  to  go  and  see  him.  Can  I  go  V 

“  ‘No!’  bawled  Leduc,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  old  woman  jump. 

“  ‘Please,  Jean!’  she  begged. 

“  ‘You’re  wasting  your  breath!’  said  Leduc,  with  a  terrible  frown. 

Then  he  added:  ‘I  have  no  son  any  more.’  ” 

He  yields  eventually,  however,  and  the  old  woman  makes  her  way 
to  Brussels.  A  sad  trip.  Her  son  Alfred  runs  a  miserable  cabaret  in  the 
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Marollcs  quartier.  He  has  a  mistress,  a  certain  Sylvie,  who  has  “russet-red 
hair  and  black  eyebrows.”  Thcrese  is  overcome  by  the  sight  of  her.  She 
is  more  thunderstruck  still  when  her  son  demands  that  she  give  him 
two  thousand  francs.  He  comes  down  shortly  to  one  thousand.  The  poor 
woman  has  nothing  to  give  him  but  two  five-franc  pieces.  He  takes  them, 
disdainfully.  Before  she  leaves,  Therese  expresses  the  wish  to  buy  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco  for  Alfred’s  father.  Alfred  takes  her  coin  and  under¬ 
takes  to  get  her  little  gift  for  her.  She  waits  for  him  at  the  door,  like  a 
beggar.  When  her  son  returns  with  a  miserable  pipe  and  a  tiny  package 
of  tobacco,  she  realizes  that  her  dear  Alfred  has  cheated  her.  The  meeting 
between  Th^cse  and  her  husband,  when  she  returns,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  quiet  poignancy. 

But  the  poor  mother  still  blames  herself.  At  last  she  sells  some  little 
ornaments  and  sends  Alfred  forty  francs.  She  says  nothing  about  this  to 
her  man,  a  poor  wretch  too,  and  gnawed  with  bitterness.  “I’ve  got  to  hurt 
somebody!”  he  cries  out  one  evening.  He  runs  across  the  fields  and  lays 
a  heavy  stone  on  the  rail  of  the  line  which  has  ruined  him.  Th^’^se  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  the  stone  off  the  track  in  time.  Leduc  comes  home  the 
next  day  and  says  to  Thcrese,  as  two  great  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks: 
“Thank  you,  wife!  You  saved  me.” 

He  finds  work  as  a  day  laborer,  and  for  a  time  things  seem  to  be 
going  better. 

C^cile  has  had  her  troubles,  too.  Jules  has  seduced  her  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  her.  She  starts  for  the  river  to  drown  herself,  but  a  certain  young 
Martin,  who  loves  her,  has  been  watching  her.  He  brings  her  home  to 
her  parents.  In  time  he  marries  her,  so  that  Chile’s  part  of  the  story  does 
not  come  out  so  badly. 

This  accessory  drama  has  distracted  our  attention  for  a  moment  from 
the  central  tragedy.  The  life  of  the  Leducs  grows  more  and  more  sordid 
and  terrible.  The  man  thinks  of  killing  himself.  Th^’^se,  her  strength 
and  courage  sapped  by  suffering,  goes  mad  and  dies.  They  bury  her  one 
day  when  it  is  snowing.  As  they  rettirn  from  the  cemetery,  Leduc  says 
to  Martin,  who  is  walking  with  him: 

“  ‘It’s  all  my  fault!’ 

“  ‘Why  ?’  the  young  man  asked  in  astonishment. 

“  ‘What  I  ought  to  have  done — ’  Leduc  murmured.  Then  he  shook 
his  head,  but  said  nothing  more.” 

We  reach  the  last  chapter.  Leduc  is  killed  under  the  wheels  of  a  train. 

he  pain  noir  is  a  perfectly  worked  out  novel,  with  definite  psycho¬ 
logical  development  in  its  treatment  of  Leduc,  and  admirably  con- 
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structed  down  to  the  smallest  details.  Presented  in  its  crucial  parts  in 
the  form  of  little  hard-outlined  tableaux,  it  is  at  bottom  as  banal  a  stfvy 
as  was  ever  written.  There  is  nothing  here  but  these  men  and  women 
and  the  earth.  The  earth  is  with  us  constantly,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  psychology  of  the  characters,  most  of  them  taciturn,  is  inferred  from 
their  words  and  their  attitudes.  Even  the  persons  who  appear  most  inci¬ 
dentally  are  portrayed  with  precision.  Everything  is  sober  and  distinct. 
It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  honest,  solid  and  built  to  endure.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  blind  and  evil  Power  that  crushes  certain  men  and  women, 
certain  taciturn  shadows  which  seem  to  have  been  born  under  the  sign 
of  a  hopeless  melancholy.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  somber  and 
terrible  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  touched  French  thought  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  Le  pain  noir.  Krains  might  have  chosen  as 
the  motto  of  almost  any  one  of  his  books  the  despairing  phrase  of  the 
German  philosopher:  “Life  is  a  battle  for  existence — a  battle  which  you 
are  sure  to  lose.” 

Krains  is  a  visual  type.  He  sees  the  things  which  he  describes;  he 
secs  also  what  he  writes  but  does  not  hear  it.  This  is  why  his  prose  is  not 
always  harmonious.  It  is  made  up  of  little  nervous  phrases,  breathless, 
persistent,  which  probe  profoundly  into  the  souls  of  his  characters.  He 
is  very  careful  about  the  cut  of  his  phrases;  punctuation  plays  a  large 
part  in  his  effects.  The  conjunction  ct,  which  many  writers  handle  so 
heavily,  is  with  him  a  living  hinge,  a  living  part  of  his  structure.  He  is 
always  extremely  careful  to  make  his  word  fit  the  thing  portrayed  and 
move  with  the  rhythm  of  life.  Words  are  only  intermediaries.  If  their 
importance  is  purely  verbal,  they  soon  fade,  like  hot-house  plants.  They 
must  be  taken  from  the  living  language,  even  from  the  speech  of  the 
people.  They  must  stand  for  real  things.  Krains  was  clear  about  all  of 
this.  He  is  always  essentially  concrete,  and  although  he  worked  his  books 
over  carefully,  he  is  never  affected,  never  artificial. 

One  word  more  before  we  leave  this  “little  scribble,”  as  the  dear  old 
Master  liked  to  call  his  book.  The  “little  scribble”  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  intertwined  with  the  life  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  It  described 
exactly  the  type  of  death  which  was  to  overtake  its  author,  thirty  years 
later. — Brussels. 

Professor  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge  Claude  Mauriac  has  published  with 
of  Reed  O^lege  and  the  Books  Abroad  La  Table  Ronde,  Paris,  an  answer  to 
suff  has  been  elected  a  “membre  6tran-  Julien  Benda’s  La  France  Byzantine 
ger”  of  the  Belgian  Acad^mie  Royale  de  which  he  uncharitably  titles  La  trahison 
Langue  et  Litt^rature  Fran^aises.  d’un  clerc. 


German  Publisliers  Have 
Their  Problemis 

By  F.  C.  WEISKOPF 

WORLD  WAR  II  left  Germany  in  ruins,  literally  and  figuratively. 

The  ruins  in  book  and  magazine  publishing  are  no  less  serious 
than  the  wrecking  of  cities  and  towns.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
churches  of  Cologne  and  the  old  houses  of  Nuremberg  were  destroyed 
in  actual  warfare,  magazines  and  books  have  undergone  a  double  de¬ 
struction.  Long  before  bombs  and  shells  set  fire  to  most  of  the  bookstores 
and  printing  presses,  the  National  Socialist  “cultural  policy”  had  caused 
the  spiritual  death  of  German  magazines  and  books.  This  is  why  the 
hunger  for  reading  matter  in  post-war  Germany  is  insatiable.  Here  are 
a  few  excerpts  from  personal  letters  written  in  all  the  three  western  zones 
of  Germany: 

“Bread  lines  are  long,”  writes  a  teacher  from  Bremen,  “but  believe 
me,  the  lines  before  book  shops  and  magazine  and  newspaper  stands 
are  longer.” 

A  Frankfurt  woman  writes:  “You  cannot  imagine  what  it  means  to 
get  a  magazine  or  book  from  abroad.  We  are  all  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
announced  new  magazines  and  books  of  the  licensed  publishers.  I  went 
to  Heidelberg  (which  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  took  me  two  days) 
to  get  some  books,  but  the  booksellers  have  nothing  to  sell,  or  they  sell 
only  on  the  black  market.” 

A  French  officer  in  Freiburg  tells  the  story  of  book-smuggling  from 
Switzerland  into  the  French  zone  of  Germany,  and  adds:  “The  demand 
is  extraordinary.  The  other  day  I  watched  an  old  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Freiburg  who  had  to  make  a  difficult  choice  between  a  thin 
Reclam  booklet  (Reclam  is  the  equivalent  of  Penguin  or  Pocket  Books) 
and  a  copy  of  the  Linguistic  Review,  since  the  booksellers  will  sell  one 
item  to  each  customer.” 

Under  such  circumstances  the  new  German  magazines  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  western  zones  toward  the  end  of  1945  were,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  swallowed  up  in  no  time  by  famished  read¬ 
ers.  Almost  all  of  them  carried  a  note  like  this  (quoted  from  Die  Wand- 
lung,  Heidelberg) :  “Our  magazine  can  be  bought  through  the  registered 
book  shops.  Subscriptions  will  not  be  accepted  till  after  our  third  num- 
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bcr.  Wc  shall  reserve  only  half  of  the  edition  for  subscriptions.  Please 
don’t  send  in  orders  and  money.” 

A  number  of  these  new  magazines  have  now  been  out  for  half  a 
year  and  enough  copies  have  reached  the  United  States  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  they  are  like.  In  judging  them  one  must  take  into  account  several 
peculiar  factors:  the  vacuum  created  by  Nazi  censorship  and  regimenta¬ 
tion,  the  torpor  produced  by  total  war  and  total  defeat,  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perienced  editors  and  good  writers,  the  aftermath  of  complete  isolation 
from  the  outside  world,  and  the  still-working  poison  of  thirteen  years  of 
Nazi  phrase-making.  Yet  taking  all  this  into  consideration,  one  is  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  dulness,  evasiveness  and  spiritual  poverty  of  the 
new  product. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  western-zone  magazines  is  Die  Wand- 
lung,  edited  by  Dolf  Sternberger,  once  on  the  staff  of  pre-Hitler  Ger¬ 
many’s  most  distinguished  liberal  paper.  Die  Franl^urter  Zeitung.  Karl 
Jaspers  and  Wilfred  Weber,  professors  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
are  associate  editors.  “Distinguished  boredom”  could  well  be  the  slogan 
of  this  magazine,  which  in  size  and  make-up  follows  the  pattern  set  by 
the  older  French  literary  magazines  like  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise 
or  Europe.  Poems,  stories  and  contemplative  prose  are  the  weakest  part 
of  Die  Wandlung.  Of  the  older  poets,  Werner  Bergengruen  (of  the  so- 
called  “internal  emigration”)  furnishes  us  some  rather  moth-eaten 
stanzas  which  arc  as  commonplace  in  form  as  in  content.  One  of  his 
poems,  entitled  Liberation,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  lot  of  them. 
After  two  stanzas  of  generalities  about  the  “great  hour,”  wc  are  dismissed 
with  these  lines  (literally  translated) : 

you  see  birth  and  death  concatenated 
safely  into  that  one  golden  ring 
and  you  feel  that  the  saved  world 
has  already  passed  into  the  metaphor. 

Several  new  poets,  like  Savigny  and  Horst  Lange,  arc  represented  by 
pompous  and  clumsy  cantatas  and  elegies  slightly  contaminated  with  the 
rattling  language  of  the  Nazi  period.  Marie  Luisc  Kaschnitz,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  featured  in  many  of  the  new  magazines  and  papers  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  true  German  Innigl^eit,  tells  her  readers  somberly  and  meta¬ 
phorically  that  after  all  there  are  still  star-lit  nights,  which  is  a  guarantee 
of  redemption  and  a  better  future. 

Travel  diaries  are  much  in  vogue  in  the  new  German  magazines.  Die 
Wandlung  published  one  such  diary  of  a  trip  through  post-war  Ger¬ 
many  by  Dolf  Sternberger,  in  three  large  instalments.  Sternberger,  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  very  refined  though  often  stilted  German,  which  unconsciously 
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produces  the  effect  of  a  talc  from  Grandfather’s  time,  reports  on  many 
interesting  persons  and  things.  But  he  does  it  in  a  diffuse,  poindllistic 
manner,  never  drawing  large  conclusions,  never  uniting  the  little  patches 
into  a  broad  canvas. 

Professors  Weber  and  Jaspers  indulge  in  a  sort  of  rehashed  and  slight¬ 
ly  democratized  Heidegger  philosophy.  Heidegger,  who  has  furnished 
the  Nazis  with  some  of  their  philosophical  material  and  helped  many 
members  of  the  German  student  generation  between  1931  and  1945  on 
their  way  to  Alfred  Rosenberg  and  Joseph  Goebbels,  is  also,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  the  spiritual  father  of  the  French  Existentialists. 

In  all  the  issues  of  Die  Wandlung  which  I  have  seen  thus  far,  there 
has  been  only  one  article.  In  Vain?,  by  Alex  von  Frankcnbcrg,  which 
deals  with  that  thorny  yet  all-important  theme  of  the  average  German 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  guilt.  Alex  von  Frankenberg  tries  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  amazing  phenomenon  that  the  majority  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  claim  never  to  have  supported  Hitler,  never  to  have  known  of 
atrocities,  and  therefore  to  deserve  sympathy  and  help  rather  than  pun¬ 
ishment  or  mistrust.  “The  question  of  guilt }  Why,  a  few  fuehrers  and 
gang  leaders,  insane  criminals — yes,  they’re  guilty.  It  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  any  class  in  a  Gymnasium.  Somebody  played  with  matches 
and  guns,  even  with  synagogues  and  concentration  camps  and  atomic 
bombs.  Three  quarters  of  the  school  building  is  ruined  and  in  ashes.  It 
is  shameful  what  the  gangsters  and  rowdies  have  done.  But  what  has 
the  class  as  a  whole  to  do  with  it }  Can  you  make  us  innocent  members 
responsible  for  what  has  happened  ?  How  could  we  have  known  what 
was  brewing?  Can  you  put  millions  of  clean,  honest  people,  millions  of 
innocent  people,  in  the  same  category  with  sinners  and  criminals?  It 
was  a  dagger-thrust  in  our  backs.  You  must  separate  the  sinners  out  from 
the  rest  of  us.  Make  them  stay  after  school  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But 
the  rest  of  the  class  is  not  responsible.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
happened.  They  are  decently  and  piously  back  on  the  old  school  benches, 
intensely  eager  to  please  the  new  teachers.  The  past  is  shelved  and  for¬ 
gotten.  The  new  lesson  can  begin  at  any  moment.”  This,  according  to 
the  author,  is  a  general  German  attitude  of  mind  which,  if  it  continues, 
may  well  deprive  the  German  nation  of  the  possibility  of  real  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Less  dignified  but  far  more  alive  is  Die  Gegenwart,  published  at  Frei¬ 
burg  in  the  French  zone.  The  editor,  Benno  Reifenberg,  also  comes  from 
the  staff  of  the  old  Frankjurter  Zeitung.  His  models,  in  outer  appearance 
and  character,  are  magazines  like  T he  New  Republic  or  T he  New  States^ 
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man  and  Nation  (but  in  slow  motion,  so  to  speak).  Articles  on  political 
themes  and  documentary  and  factual  reports  prevail.  The  poems  are  a 
little  better  and  more  substantial  than  those  of  Die  W andlung,  some¬ 
times  we  even  find  a  trickle  of  satire  in  them — a  very  rare  element  in 
German  writing.  We  have  found  a  travel  diary  here  also.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  Thomas  Mann’s  refusal  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  Walter  von  Molo  to  come  back  to  Germany.  Similar  dis¬ 
cussions  arc  to  be  found  in  other  magazines  and  papers  of  post-war  Ger¬ 
many,  with  representatives  of  the  “internal  emigration”  strenuously  de¬ 
fending  many  of  the  books  published  in  Germany  during  the  Nazi 
regime  against  Thomas  Mann’s  somewhat  sweeping  accusations:  “All 
these  books  should  be  destroyed ;  there  is  blood  and  shame  on  them.” 

Die  hiicXe  (The  Gap)  is  an  organ  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union,  successor  to  the  old  Center  Party  (Catholic).  Odd  as  the  title 
are  the  contents  of  this  nicely  printed  publication:  articles  on  German 
cathedrals,  on  Christian  art,  on  the  strength  of  faith  in  times  of  catastro¬ 
phe,  alternate  with  pictures  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  with  religious  poetry. 
A  magazine  just  like  this  could  have  been  published  in  1920  or  1930. 

Bunte  Federn,  das  freundliche  Blatt  (Motley  Pens,  the  Friendly 
Paper)  renews  the  tradition  of  the  Familienblatt,  the  provincial  and 
philistine  family  magazine  of  earlier  days.  There  is,  however,  one  ex¬ 
cellent  innovation:  reprints  of  anti-Nazi  literature,  for  instance  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  regime  of  spying  and  tattling  in  Hitler’s  Third  Reich,  from  a 
book  on  mass  hysteria  by  W.  Ehrenstein.  The  humorous  contributions 
to  Bunte  Federn  are  crude  and  clumsy.  The  humorous  “hit”  of  one  issue 
is  a  badly  drawn  cartoon  showing  a  plump  lady  flirting  with  a  city  clerk 
somewhere  in  a  bombed  German  city.  The  clerk  insinuates:  “A  little 
kiss.  Miss?”  and  gets  the  answer:  “No,  two  sacks  of  cement.”  But  none 
of  the  other  cartoons  or  jokes  reaches  the  ironical  height  of  this  full-page 
masterpiece. 

A  sort  of  ersatz  Publishers  Weekly  comes  out  in  Freiburg,  French 
zone  {Mitteilungen  fiir  den  Buchhandel).  It  reflects  the  desolate  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  German  book  publishers  and  booksellers.  A  few  newly  li¬ 
censed  publishers  announce  forthcoming  titles  but  add  warningly  that 
orders  should  not  be  sent.  Booksellers  give  notice  of  the  reopening  of 
their  shops  and  ask  for  “every  kind  of  publication,  old  and  new.”  We 
frequently  find  sentences  like  “My  bookshop  having  been  bombed  out, 
I  am  completely  without  reference  books  and  catalogues”  or  “I  am  re¬ 
opening  my  bombed-out  book  shop,  and  I  am  asking  the  gentlemen  of 
the  publishing  trade  to  have  the  kindness  to  put  me  on  their  distribu- 
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tion  list.”  Listings  of  prohibited  books  as  yet  outnumber  announce¬ 
ments  of  new  publications.  But  there  is  a  hopeful  note  in  the  rather  long 
lists  of  book-publishing  houses  which  have  been  licensed  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  in  all  four  zones.  Many  old  names,  famous  in  the  history 
of  German  book-publishing — Reclam  and  Insel,  Kiepenheuer  and  Ro- 
wohlt,  S.  Fischer  and  Malik — are  there,  and  many  more. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  exciting  reading  matter  in  the  new 
German  magazines  is  to  be  found  in  the  classified  advertisements.  It  is 
there  that  everyday  life  in  post-war  Germany  is  reflected  in  all  its  com¬ 
plexity,  its  tragedy  and  comedy.  Applicants  for  positions  most  often 
stress  such  qualifications  as  “definitely  no  National  Socialist  party  con¬ 
nection,”  or  “persecuted  by  the  Gestapo,”  “classed  as  non-Aryan  by  the 
Nuremberg  laws.”  The  only  mention  of  purity  of  race  as  a  desideratum 
was  in  an  advertisement  concerning  a  greyhound  for  a  Frankfurt  kennel. 

The  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another  is  a  flourishing  business, 
as  are  mind-reading  and  fortune-telling.  Stamps  and  oil  paintings  are 
pretty  nearly  the  only  new  goods  offered  in  large  quantities.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  is  filled  with 
Siichanzeigen,  requests  for  information  concerning  missing  relatives: 
soldiers,  cvacues,  refugees  from  one  zone  to  another,  deportees,  etc.  There 
are  still  “grieving  but  proud  parents”  searching  for  “details  as  to  the 
hero’s  death”  of  an  only  son;  there  are  still  mothers  hoping  to  “hear 
something  about  Corporal  Fritz  Werner,  last  heard  of  in  October  1942, 
at  the  Volga  River”;  and  in  this  age  of  television,  radar  and  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  airplanes,  a  worried  grocer  at  Haslach  im  Kinzigtal  promises  “a 
good  reward  and  payment  of  all  expenses”  to  the  person  who  is  able 
to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  village  “where  a  sick  German  prisoner  of 
war,  Schorsch  Jockers,  arrived  from  Rumania  and  gave  an  unknown 
woman  a  letter  for  Frau  Lupfer,  which  letter  was  posted  at  a  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  name  illegible,  date  illegible,  no  other  indications  whatsoever.” — 
'New  Yort{  City. 


The  historic  little  city  of  Bayamo  in 
eastern  Cuba,  cradle  of  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence,  is,  if  the  plans  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  “Pro  Reconstruccidn  de  Bayamo” 
work  out,  to  become  the  site  of  an  im¬ 
posing  “Templo  Nacional  de  Patrio- 
tismo”  which  will  be  not  merely  a  Cu¬ 
ban  institution  but  a  symbol  of  an  entire 
hemisphere’s  love  of  liberty. 

“Last  year  the  ten  best  poets  in  Brazil 


did  me  the  honor  to  translate  one  of 
my  books  of  poems  into  Portuguese, 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  translations 
seemed  to  me  better  than  the  originals. 
It  may  be  that  they  actually  improved 
my  verses,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  language  is  able  to  express  ideas 
in  a  manner  that  is  more  intimate  and 
more  agreeable  to  my  ear.” — Arturo 
Torres  Rioseco,  in  Revista  Nacional  de 
Cultura,  Caracas. 


Brazilian  Triad 

By  GAST6N  FIGUEIRA 
I. — Viana  Moog 

Novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  critic,  Viana  Moog  is  probably  the 
most  important  living  writer  who  hails  from  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  And  he  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  original 
writers  in  Brazil,  that  is  to  say,  in  contemporary  Latin  America. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Sao  Leopoldo,  in  October  1906,  he  was  not  long 
in  proving  that  he  had  courage,  ambition,  and  intellectual  curiosity.  An 
early  fruit  of  his  talent  and  his  industry  was  the  novel  Um  no  imita  o 
Reno,  whose  warnings  of  the  infiltration  of  Nazis  into  Brazil  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  later  developments.  Um  rio  imita  o  Reno  was  a  finished  and 
original  work  which  received  the  prize  of  the  Funda^ao  Gra^a  Aranha. 
The  author  illustrates  the  German  penetration  into  Brazil,  or  more  strict¬ 
ly,  into  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  by  a  picture  of  a  city,  Blumental, 
whose  blond  colonists  have  succeeded  in  pretty  well  obliterating  that 
ga^cho  character,  that  national  color,  which  one  could  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  city.  His  fiction  is  clearly  based  on  his  personal  observa¬ 
tions  of  other  localities  in  his  native  state,  beginning  with  his  native 
town  of  Sao  Leopoldo,  which  is  a  grouping  of  former  German  colonies. 
Um  rio  imita  o  Reno  is  the  work  of  an  essayist.  This  is  not  a  defect:  the 
keen  and  accurate  observer  is  also  a  skilful  story-teller.  But  the  essayist 
in  him  bravely  and  clearly  sets  forth  a  danger,  clothes  his  thinking  in 
impressive  imagery,  proves  himself  a  broad-visioned  sociologist.  He  is 
like  the  better  English  and  North  American  novelists  of  our  time,  with 
or  without  political  preoccupations. 

Outstanding  among  his  biographical  works  is  his  volume  on  E^a  de 
Queiroz,  which  remains  one  of  the  best  in  the  growing  library  of  “por¬ 
traits”  of  the  Portuguese  story-teller,  and  which  moreover  concisely  syn¬ 
thesizes  an  entire  epoch.  Viana  Moog  is  responsible,  also,  for  several 
singular  and  very  personal  volumes,  like  Herois  da  decadSneia,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  apparently  the  literary  form  of  which  he  is  fondest.  In 
the  same  category  are  his  Novas  cartas  persas  and  Ciclo  de  ouro  negro, 
both  examples  of  high-grade  journalism  in  that  they  were  written  on 
(usually  political)  problems  of  the  day,  but  are  lifted  to  permanent  im¬ 
portance  by  his  profound  thinking  and  keen  satire. 

Short  but  no  less  important  than  the  other  works  which  arc  mileposts 
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in  his  literary  career  is  his  Rio  de  Janeiro  volume  of  1943  called  An  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Brazilian  Literature,  It  was  first  presented  as  a  lecture,  in 
Rio,  in  the  Palacio  Itamaraty.  A  critic  said  of  it,  with  justice,  that  it  was 
rather  sociological  than  hterary  in  its  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  Moog 
has  never  evaded  the  problem  of  the  social  group.  We  have  the  feeling 
that  his  method  in  this  study  is  not  that  of  the  French  masters,  who  are 
often  excessively  literary,  but  more  like  that  of  the  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  of  our  time,  more  substantial,  more  preoccupied  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  itself  and  less  with  literary  style.  His  whole  lecture  is  an  effort  to 
uncover  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  Brazilian  lit¬ 
erature,  a  search  for  the  important  indigenous  element,  the  group  brand: 
the  "‘Bahian  erudition”;  the  ** bandeirismo  which  is  the  vocation  of  the 
Paulist”;  the  attacks  of  cosmic  terror  in  the  Amazon  coimtry;  the  tran¬ 
quil  beauty  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  that  “pantheistic  devotion.”  Con¬ 
cluding  his  study  with  the  metropolis,  Viana  Moog  declares:  “It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  would  be  the  strongest  group,  the  most 
uplifting  group,  the  most  powerfully  expressive  and  influential  group  in 
Brazilian  literature,  but  it  is  not.  Its  real  importance  is  much  less  than 
is  commonly  suspected.  If  not  secondary,  it  is  at  best  on  a  level  no  higher 
than  the  provincial  literary  centers.”  “The  cultural  nucleus  in  Rio  is 
most  effective  in  tempering  and  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  other  cul¬ 
tural  nuclei,  not  in  its  own  creative  power.”  And  he  assures  us  that  “the 
Modernist  movement  would  have  died  in  Sao  Paulo  if  it  had  not  been 
fortified  by  the  approval  of  Rio.”  Here,  finally,  is  the  substance  of  Moog’s 
interpretation:  Brazilian  literature:  telluric,  that  is  to  say,  Amazonian; 
social,  that  is  to  say  the  Northeast;  erudite,  as  in  Bahia;  humorous,  Minas 
Gerais;  “bandeirante,”  Sao  Paulo;  both  regional  and  universal  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  “all  this  tempered  by  the  irony  of  the  metropolitan  cul¬ 
tural  nucleus,  so  that  the  whole  becomes,  as  we  all  wish  it  to  be,  pro¬ 
foundly  human  and  Brazilian.” 

II. — Marques  Rebilo 

Rebclo’s  first  book,  Oscarina,  appeared  in  1831.  It  was  written  when 
the  author,  aged  twenty,  was  doing  his  military  service.  Cast  in  the  form 
of  memoirs,  this  book  reveals  a  keen  observer  and  the  possessor  of  an 
excellently  modern,  limpid  and  personal  literary  style.  Two  years  later 
Marques  Rebclo  published  a  collection  of  three  short  novels,  under  the 
title  Tres  caminhos,  which  remains  one  of  the  best  books  he  has  written, 
although  he  has  since  developed  in  depth.  The  novelist  himself  declares 
that  each  of  the  Tres  caminhos  should  have  been  developed  into  a  book- 
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length  novel.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  the  brevity  of  treatment  which 
characterizes  them  is  one  of  the  author’s  outstanding  virtues,  since  his 
gift  for  organization  gives  such  work  a  high  degree  of  suggestion  and 
an  impressively  fine  and  deep  psychological  plausibility.  His  first  long 
novel,  Marafa,  published  in  1935,  received  the  Machado  de  Assis  award 
and  definitely  placed  Marques  Rebclo  as  one  of  the  accepted  and  popular 
writers  of  his  time.  He  did  not  rest  on  his  laurels.  The  novel  A  estrela 
sobe  and  the  play  Rua  Alegre,  12,  were  earnest  and  successful  efforts  at 
improvement.  He  had  not  abandoned  the  conto,  as  was  proved  by  the 
volume  Stella  me  abriu  a  porta,  which  is  one  of  the  ablest  Brazilian  publi¬ 
cations  of  its  sort  in  recent  times.  Marques  Rebclo  is  a  young  man  of 
wide  culture,  and  has  published  a  number  of  essays  which  testify  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  critical  judgment.  They  arc  scattered  through  various 
Brazilian  periodicals;  one  of  them,  which  is  outstanding,  is  devoted  to 
the  life  and  work  of  Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida,  the  carioca  novelist 
who  produced  such  admirable  “quadros  de  costumes.”  His  restlessly 
active  spirit  has  drawn  him  also  into  the  field  of  juvenile  writing,  and  his 
graceful  and  versatile  fancy  is  responsible  for  productions  like  A  casa  das 
tres  rolinhas.  Breve  histdria  de  amor,  and  others,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Arnaldo  Tabaia. 

Marques  Rcbelo  has  been  qualified  as  the  successor  to  the  novelist 
Lima  Barreto,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  these  pages.  Even  though 
the  realistic  relief  with  which  the  two  depict  certain  popular  carioca 
types  and  setting  may  indicate  a  certain  similarity  between  them,  the 
differences  are  marked.  Personally,  the  reviewer  finds  greater  organiza¬ 
tional  skill  in  Rebclo,  which  is  natural  in  view  of  the  technical  advances 
which  have  occurred  since  Barreto’s  passing. 

The  author  of  Tres  caminhos  was  born  in  Rio  in  1907.  His  real  name 
is  Eddy  Dias  da  Cruz.  He  went  to  the  Argentine  in  1945  in  charge  of  a 
Brazilian  art  collection,  and  in  the  course  of  his  stay  he  lectured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  on  art  and  literature. 

III. — Brastlio  IteberS 

Under  the  leadership  of  Tasso  da  Silveira  and  Andrade  Muricy,  the 
literary  group  “Festa,”  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  championed  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Modernist  movement,  .in  a  battle  which  reached  its  climax  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1920  and  1923.  The  movement  had  been  launched  in 
Sao  Paulo,  but  was  continued  in  Rio  and  other  cities  to  the  west  and 
north.  Other  prominent  names  in  the  movement  were  those  of  Mario  and 
Oswaldo  de  Andrade,  Ronald  de  Carvalho,  Gra^a  Aranha,  Heitor  Villa- 
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lobos,  Renato  Almeida,  Mcnotti  del  Picchia.  In  poetry,  fiction,  music 
and  painting,  each  member  of  the  school  brought  his  creative  contribu¬ 
tion  (like  the  French  Symbolists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  his  facet  which  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  The 
organ  of  the  group  was  the  review  Klaxon  (later  Festa),  a  16-page  maga¬ 
zine  which  should  be  affectionately  remembered  in  the  history  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  literature  for  its  generous  expenditure  of  youthful  energy.  Here  are 
two  “slogan”  declarations  which  emanated  from  the  group  “Festa”: 
“The  artist  won  back  the  eyes  of  youth  and  found  new  enchantment  in 
life,”  and  “Now  the  artist  sings  total  reality:  the  reality  of  the  body  and 
of  the  spirit,  of  nature  and  dream,  of  man  and  God.”. 

One  of  the  group  was  Brasilio  Itebere,  born  in  Curityba  (Parana)  in 
May  1896.  The  aesthetic  of  his  contos  and  novels  has  the  power  to  create 
a  magic  world,  not  separate  from  the  gentle,  cruel  world  in  which  we 
live,  but  ennobled  and  transfigured  by  a  potent  imagination.  There  is 
no  Byzantism,  no  preciosity  in  this  world  of  his,  for  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  truth  of  daily  life.  He  is  a  man  of  permeating  culture  and  ultra-re¬ 
fined  taste.  He  has  succeeded  in  adapting  certain  conquests  of  the  most 
advanced  novelistic  technique  to  the  realities  of  his  region.  His  active, 
nervous  prose,  rich  in  symbols,  thick  with  profound  suggestion,  may 
trouble  some  adherents  of  the  traditional  narrative  manner.  But  it  is 
perfectly  comprehensible  to  any  of  us  who  have  followed  the  evolution 
of  the  narrative  art  and  realize  that  a  good  conto  can  often  partake  of  the 
poem,  the  esquisse,  and  can  even  at  times  acquire  an  intellectual  density 
which  brings  it  close  to  the  essay.  Sharp  and  subtle,  the  psychological 
touches  in  Itebere’s  stories  range  from  smoky  gray  to  vivid  red.  They 
are  always  agile  and  personal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  their  author  has 
thought  so  little  of  giving  them  a  durable  form  that  he  has  not  collected 
them  out  of  the  various  periodicals  in  which  they  are  scattered,  especially 
the  magazine  Festa  mentioned  above.  For  all  his  talent  and  skill,  he  is 
excessively  modest;  or  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  diagnose  his  case  as 
indifference  to  popularity,  an  attitude  which  prejudices  the  diffusion  of 
his  fine  and  noble  work. 

Brasilio  Iteber6  was  christened  Brasilio  da  Cunha  Luz. — Montevideo. 

A  new  Vienna  publishing  house,  Con-  The  government  of  Chile  has  an- 
tinental  Editions,  is  to  specialize  in  the  nounced  that  Chile’s  financial  condition 
books  of  writers  exiled  by  the  Nazis,  has  made  necessary  certain  measures  to 
They  have  contracted  for  books  by  Bert  keep  her  money  at  home.  One  of  these 
Brecht,  Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Berthold  is  the  reduction  of  book  imports  by  30% 
Viertel,  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  Ernst  Wal-  from  last  year’s  figure.  The  measure  is 
dinger,  and  Alex  Wedding.  naturally  arousing  opposition. 


Kostis  Bastias 

By  clarence  A.  MANNING 

From  the  dawn  of  history  the  life  of  the  Greek  people  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  sea.  This  was  only  natural  since  Greece 
has  an  extensive  coast  line  and  off  the  shore  are  islands  that  have 
been  famed  in  poetry  and  song  since  classic.*!  times.  When  we  contrast 
this  with  the  high  mountains  and  the  difl&cult  passes  which  seem  to 
bar  the  way  for  the  traveler,  we  can  well  understand  the  attraction  of 
the  sea.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  following  the  tradition  of  many  land¬ 
locked  countries,  relatively  few  writers  of  modern  Greece  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  sea  in  its  varying  moods  and  to  the  men  who  follow 
the  sea  for  a  livelihood. 

One  of  these  exceptions  is  Kostis  Bastias,  who  has  recently  come  to 
America  on  a  mission  for  his  government.  In  his  own  land,  he  is  well 
known  as  novelist  and  dramatist,  but  he  has  done  perhaps  his  best  work 
in  his  sea  stories,  which  represent  fairly  and  objectively  the  attitude  of 
the  Greek  sailors  of  the  past  and  present. 

He  was  born  in  1901  on  the  little  island  of  Syra  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Athens,  where 
he  studied  law.  Journalism  and  the  theater  proved  more  attractive  to 
him,  and  although  his  early  plays  met  with  considerable  success,  he 
turned  away  from  them  and  for  ten  years  after  his  return  from  service 
in  the  Greek  army  in  1920  devoted  himself  to  journalistic  work  and 
served  as  editor  of  one  paper  after  another.  Then  in  1930  he  became  sec¬ 
retary  general  of  the  Royal  Theater  of  Athens,  and  was  eventually  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  and  Professor  of  the  history  of  the  theater  in  the  Dra¬ 
matic  School  attached  to  it. 

In  1932  he  published  his  first  collection  of  stories,  Crags  and  Seas,  in 
which  appeared  the  first  draft  of  what  was  to  be  his  most  successful  story, 
Menas  Rebelos.  It  was  a  mere  episode  from  the  life  of  a  corsair:  “How 
the  Rhodian  corsair  Menas  Rebelos  received  the  grace  of  the  Lord  and 
became  a  monk  for  seventy  years.”  It  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  by  the  monk  Pachomios  of  the  Monastery  of  Xenophon  on  Mount 
Athos.  It  struck  a  new  note  in  Greek  literature,  far  removed  from  the 
frequent  efforts  of  Greek  writers  to  attain  a  sophisticated  style  based  on 
European  originals.  The  other  stories  too,  including  a  lyrical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  native  island,  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  sea. 

He  followed  this  in  1935  with  another  volume  of  stories  on  fishing 
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and  the  sea,  with  descriptions  of  the  various  fish  of  importance  to  the 
Greeks,  of  the  boats  and  of  the  men  who  manned  them.  His  technique 
and  control  were  becoming  surer  and  he  changed  his  theme  to  the  land 
in  1939,  when  he  brought  out  another  collection.  Men  and  Animals, 
stories  of  hunting  and  of  adventure,  in  which  there  is  an  obvious  but 
unstressed  correlation  between  the  characters  of  the  hunters  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  they  pursue. 

Then  in  1939  appeared  Menas  Rebelos  in  a  greatly  expanded  form. 
He  now  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  a  great  corsair  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  men  of  the  Greek  islands,  suf¬ 
fering  under  Turkish  tyranny  and  the  ferocious  raids  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  saw  no  other  outcome  but  to  prey  upon  their  enemies.  It  was 
just  before  the  liberation  of  Greece,  when  European  power  was  being 
exerted  to  support  the  Turks  in  their  dominating  role  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  without  considering  the  position  of  the  Christians.  Under 
his  skilled  pen,  we  see  how  young  Menas,  a  poor  boy,  after  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  his  two  sisters  by  corsairs  boards  a  ship  to  try  to  recover  them. 
Circumstances  that  seem  unkind  turn  to  his  favor,  and  by  dint  of  cour¬ 
age  and  intelligence  he  soon  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corsair  fleet, 
powerful  enough  to  defy  the  French  vessels  which  are  aiding  the  Turks 
in  putting  down  piracy.  Then  Lady  Luck  deserts  him.  His  beautiful  wife 
is  stolen  from  her  place  of  refuge,  his  son  is  killed,  and  he  recovers  his 
wife  only  after  she  has  been  mortally  wounded.  Filled  with  rage  he  plans 
to  take  vengeance  by  plundering  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  but  is 
moved  to  repentance  before  he  has  carried  out  his  plans ;  he  sends  away 
his  ships  and  remains  as  a  monk.  The  author  knows  well  the  life  of  those 
times  and  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  seamen,  the  same  spirit  that  made  their 
help  so  valuable  to  the  Allies  during  the  campaign  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  last  War,  when  the  Greek  fishermen  in  their  light  boats  per¬ 
formed  impossible  feats  of  heroism  in  rescuing  English  prisoners  from 
the  German  camps  and  transporting  them  to  Egypt  and  in  preventing 
the  arrival  of  German  and  Italian  reinforcements  in  North  Africa. 

In  1945,  along  with  his  work  with  the  Greek  underground,  he  went 
back  to  the  same  times,  and  in  Bouhoultna  he  drew  a  picture  of  a  re¬ 
markable  woman  who  became  a  sea-captain  and  then  an  admiral  of  the 
newly  formed  Greek  navy  during  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence. 
She  knew  the  good  and  the  ill  of  life,  and  under  the  harsh  necessity  of 
existence  she  rose  to  power  and  usefulness  to  her  country. 

It  was  the  same  call  that  Bastias  expressed  in  a  still  later  novel.  Spider 
No.  44,  a  story  of  the  Anglo-Greek  underground  during  the  German 
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occupation  of  Greece,  when  it  was  vitally  necessary  to  maintain  close 
and  dangerous  contact  between  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  patriots  at  home.  Hardly  more  than  a  boy,  Petros  Sigalos  becomes 
a  skilled  leader  of  men  and  is  active  until  his  entire  band  is  wiped  out 
and  he,  severely  wounded,  is  captured  and  taken  from  Greece.  It  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  days  when  the  Greeks  almost  unanimously  decided, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and  their  ideals, 
and  it  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  struggle  in  which  Greek  ingenuity 
proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for  German  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  we  have  the  comedy  Aristophanes,  a  satire  on  the 
Greek  dramatic  school  which  Bastias  knows  so  well.  In  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  students  preparing  for  a  dramatic  examination  on  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  the  old  Greek  poet  himself  appears.  He  confuses  and  irritates 
the  professors,  who  have  no  artistic  feeling  but  rely  on  the  learned  tomes 
of  other  men;  and  the  antics  of  the  young  students  lead  Aristophanes 
to  remark  at  the  end  on  the  unchanging  character  of  actors  and  the 
theater.  It  is  just  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  his  day.  For  some  the  play 
may  seem  erudite,  but  we  must  remember  how  real  the  classical  period 
still  is  to  the  Greeks  of  to-day.  Foreign  visitors  to  Greece  have  often 
neglected  the  present  life  in  their  interest  in  Greek  antiquity,  and  this 
play  emphasizes  the  essential  continuity  of  Greece  and  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Aristophanes  brings  out  those  qualities  that  have  survived. 

Kostis  Bastias  is  still  a  young  man  and  has  barely  reached  the  height 
of  his  effectiveness.  In  all  of  his  works  there  is  a  naturalness  and  a  sim¬ 
plicity  that  is  far  removed  from  the  vagaries  of  much  modern  writing. 
He  presents  straightforward  characters,  the  types  that  one  meets  in  mod¬ 
ern  Greece  and  especially  among  the  sailors.  They  are  not  idealized  and 
they  are  not  deformed.  They  are  normal,  healthy  beings  who  must  make 
their  own  way  through  life,  often  against  formidable  obstacles.  He  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  aspirations  and  thoughts  of  his  people,  and  it  is 
sure  that  his  work  will  live  in  modern  Greek  literature. — Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


The  famous  Danish  novelist  Martin 
Andersen  Nexo,  though  of  German  ex¬ 
traction,  was  so  outspoken  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Germans  during  the  Occu¬ 
pation  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  He  remained  in  Russia  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn  there  was  a  public  celebration  of  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday. 


Lm  Revue  Internationale  is  a  hand¬ 
some  new  monthly  magazine  from  Paris 
(3,  Avenue  Sully-Prudhomme.  Vile), 
edited  by  professed  adherents  of  “mate- 
rialisme  dialectique,”  but  carrying  con¬ 
tributions  representing  various  shades  of 
opinion.  The  early  numbers  have  articles 
from  Jean  Rostand,  Charles  Bettelheim, 
Malcolm  Cowley,  etc. 


The  Hundred  Best  Novels  (?) 

By  william  H.  F.  LAMONT 


SOME  TIME  AGO,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Rutgers  Alumni  Monthly,  I 
compiled  a  reading  list  of  great  novels.  I  felt  reasonably  sure  of  my  selections 
of  American  and  British  novels,  because  over  a  period  of  years  I  had  studied 
all  of  them  with  my  classes.  But  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  novels  had 
been  acquired  entirely  through  the  medium  of  translation,  I  decided  to  turn  to  my 
friends  in  the  various  foreign  language  departmenxs  at  Rutgers  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  for  criticism  of  the  foreign  fiction  on  the  list. 

It  was  well  that  I  did  so.  I  began  to  learn  about  significant  books — “must” 
books,  in  fact — which  I  had  not  only  never  read  but  in  several  instances  had  never 
even  heard  of.  As  a  result  of  this  information,  I  discarded  as  entirely  inadequate 
the  list  I  had  already  compiled  and  in  its  place  planned  a  new  list  which  would 
consist  of  my  own  selections  of  British  and  American  novels  and  of  my  colleagues’ 
selections  of  the  Continental  and  South  American  works. 

Before  starting  the  actual  work  on  the  new  compilation,  however,  I  decided 
to  examine  the  fiction  section  (57  novels)  of  John  Cowper  Powys’  list  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Best  Boof{s,  the  fiction  section  (approximately  300  novels)  of  Asa  Don  Dick¬ 
inson’s  One  Thousand  Best  Booths,  and  the  entire  fiction  list  of  William  Lyon 
Phelps’  One  Hundred  Best  Novels.  In  studying  these  three  lists,  I  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  not  only  what  novels  had  been  selected  as  best,  but  also  what  countries  and 
what  periods  had  been  considered  most  productive  of  great  fiction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  examination,  I  felt  that,  as  far  as  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  was  concerned,  two  of  the  three  lists  were  unfair  to  foreign  fiction,  that 
two  of  the  three  were  unfair  to  contemporary  fiction,  that  all  three  were  unfair  to 
the  fiction  written  in  the  world’s  smaller  countries. 

Concerning  the  foreign  fiction  (i.e.  Continental  and  South  American),  the 
Powys  list  contained  45  per  cent,  the  Phelps  list  35  per  cent,  and  the  Dickinson 
list  24  per  cent.  French  fiction  appeared  to  be  the  only  foreign  fiction  which  was 
given  anything  like  a  just  representation  on  any  of  the  three  lists. 

Only  the  Powys  list  seemed  fair  in  its  representation  of  contemporary  fiction 
(i.e.  fiction  written  during  the  quarter  century  before  the  compilation  of  the  list), 
since  it  contained  40  per  cent.  The  other  two  lists  were  sadly  deficient  in  their 
quotas  of  modern  novels,  the  Dickinson  list  containing  18  per  cent  and  the  Phelps 
list  only  8  per  cent. 

As  concerns  the  fiction  produced  in  the  small  countries  of  the  world  (i.e. 
countries  of  thirty  million  or  less  population),  I  thought  that  all  three  lists  were 
most  regrettably  inadequate.  For  instance,  of  the  grand  total  of  457  novels  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  three  lists,  only  9  were  written  in  the  small  countries.  These  were 
the  following;  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote  (mentioned  on  two  lists),  Hamsun’s 
Growth  of  the  Soil  (mentioned  on  two  lists),  Nexo’s  Belle  the  Conqueror,  and 
Bjornson’s  four  novels — Synnove  Solbaf{\en,  Arne,  The  Fisher  Maiden,  and  In 
God’s  Way.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  fiction  written  in  the  small  countries 
was  less  than  2  per  cent.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  these  same  small 
countries  have  won  40  per  cent  of  the  Nobel  prizes,  this  percentage  seemed  all 
out  of  kilter. 

After  studying  these  various  sets  of  figures,  I  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  a  justly-proportioned  list  was  to  establish  some  specific  percentages 
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as  to  the  number  of  foreign,  contemporary,  and  small<ountry  novels  and  then 
try  to  stick  to  them,  come  what  might.  After  much  argument  pro  and  con,  I  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  following:  75  per  cent  for  foreign  fiction,  35  per  cent  for  contempo¬ 
rary  fiction,  and  35  per  cent  for  small-country  fiction.  All  three  of  these  percentages 
were  admittedly  arbitrary,  but  I  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  achieving  a  list 
that  was  not  lo|>-sidedly  American-British,  or  academically  antique,  or  excessively 
big-country. 

I  then  compiled  a  list,  accepting  the  recommendations  of  my  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  as  to  the  Continental  and  South  American  selections,  but  making  my  own 
choices  of  the  British  and  American  books.  After  having  this  list  mimeographed, 
I  sent  it  to  perhaps  fifty  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of  America,  asking  for  their 
criticism. 

The  composite  record  of  their  comments  appears  below.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  I  was  obliged  to  change  not  only  several  of  the  individual  novels  but  also  all 
three  of  my  original  working  percentages:  the  foreign,  the  contemporary,  the  small- 
country.  The  list  itself,  as  it  was  modified  by  all  these  suggestions,  appears  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

«  •  •  *  • 

The  American  novels  which  aroused  the  most  objection  were  Farrell’s  Studs 
Lonigan  and  Dos  Passos’  U.S.A.  There  was,  however,  no  general  agreement  as 
to  what  novels  should  replace  them.  Each  of  the  following  was  recommended  by 
one  critic  or  another:  Cabell’s  Jurgen,  Gather’s  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop, 
and  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Upon  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  dropped  U.S.A. 
and  replaced  it  by  Jurgen.  I  retained  Studs  Lonigan,  however,  having  long  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  American  novels  ever  written.  Upon  the 
advice  of  several  counselors,  I  added  two  books  not  hitherto  on  the  list:  James’s 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Lewis’  Babbitt.  Of  the  Lewis  book  one  famous  American 
critic  wrote:  “I  think  that  Babbitt  should  surely  be  on  your  list.  Next  to  Huckleberry 
Finn,  it  is  probably  the  best  novel  ever  written  in  this  great  free  republic.” 

Concerning  the  British  list,  the  three  books  that  aroused  the  heartiest  disap¬ 
proval  were  Richardson’s  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Conrad’s  Nostromo,  and  Scott’s  Bride 
of  Lammermoor.  Of  Clarissa  one  critic  wrote:  “If  I  were  hired  to  reread  Clarissa, 
my  fee  would  be  1200,000.00,  cash  in  advance.”  Another  said:  “Clarissa  reminds 
me  of  what  some  one  said  about  one  of  Henry  James’  later  novels — reading  it  is 
like  climbing  a  mountain  of  sand.”  Concerning  Nostromo,  the  comments  were 
equally  violent.  One  critic  referred  to  it  as  “an  ambitious  failure,”  another  as  “an 
impossibly  tedious  novel,”  while  a  third  termed  it  “a  bloody  bore.”  The  opposition 
to  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  while  equally  positive,  was  of  an  entirely  different 
nature;  it  was  condemned  not  as  being  a  dull  novel,  but  merely  as  not  being  Scott’s 
best.  I  followed  my  advisers  in  dropping  Clarissa,  in  replacing  Nostromo  by  Lord 
Jim,  and  in  replacing  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  by  The  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Although  I  had  originally  intended  to  limit  the  British  section  to  15  per  cent 
(thus  differing  radically  with  Powys,  Dickinson,  and  Phelps,  each  of  whom  gave 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  his  list  to  British  fiction),  I  soon  began  to  see  that 
my  own  percentage  would  have  to  be  perceptibly  increased.  Any  number  of  my 
correspondents  began  to  demand  that  places  be  found  for  all  of  the  following:  Eliot’s 
Adam  Bede,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre,  Emily  Bronte’s  Wuthering  Heights, 
Meredith’s  Egotist,  and  Joyce’s  Ulysses.  I  agreed  with  them  and  included  the  en¬ 
tire  five. 

Hitherto  neglected  British  novels  also  had  their  ardent  advocates.  Wrote  one 
enthusiast:  “I  would  surely  include  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  Memoirs  of  a  Midget, 
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which  I  consider  the  greatest  British  novel  written  in  our  time.”  Another  said:  “To 
my  thinking,  May  Sinclair’s  Divine  Fire  is  really  a  great  book.”  Since  only  single 
voices  were  raised  for  these  two  books,  however,  I  could  not  add  them  to  the  list. 

The  commentators  on  the  French  novels  were  in  very  general  agreement  that 
Dumas’  T hree  Muskjeteers  and  Gide’s  Counterfeiters  should  not  be  on  the  list,  and 
that  France’s  Penguin  Island  should  be  replaced  by  Thais.  I  followed  all  three  sug¬ 
gestions.  Several  great  novels  were  suggested  as  additions,  and  of  them  I  decided 
to  include  the  following:  Prcvost’s  Manon  Lescaut,  Laclos’  Dangerous  Relations, 
Romain’s  Verdun,  and  Mauriac’s  Thirese. 

A  very  difficult  problem  arose  concerning  Balzac.  It  seemed  ridiculous  to  some 
of  my  correspondents  that  a  great  master  like  Balzac  should  be  represented  by  two 
relatively  short  novels,  whereas  Proust,  Martin  du  Card,  and  Duhamel  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  whole  sequences  under  single  tides.  Said  one  critic:  “If  you  put  down 
the  ten  volumes  of  the  Pasquier  Chronicles  for  Duhamel,  who  is  not  much  more 
than  a  competent  workman,  then  you  should  put  the  whole  of  the  Comidie  Hu- 
maine  for  Balzac,  who  is  a  genius.”  I  finally  decided  to  omit  Martin  du  Card  and 
Duhamel  endrely  and  to  let  Proust’s  Remembrance  of  Things  Past  stand  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  long  sequence  in  French.  The  elimination  of  Martin  du  Card 
and  Duhamel  was  an  unsatisfactory  soludon,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  better. 

Most  of  the  German  scholars  thought  that  Freytag’s  Debit  and  Credit,  Suder- 
mann’s  Dame  Care,  and  Frenssen’s  Jorn  Uhl  were  second-rate  productions  and 
should  be  dropped.  Others  protested  against  Heinrich  Mann’s  Little  Superman. 
I  removed  all  four  books  from  the  list.  The  critics  differed  radically  and  violendy 
among  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  Kafka’s  Trial.  As  the  approval  of  this  book 
outweighed  the  disapproval,  I  decided  to  leave  it  on  the  list.  Upon  the  advice  of 
many  of  my  counselors,  I  added  Thomas  Mann’s  Buddenbroo\s  and  Wassermann’s 
World’s  Illusion. 

My  Italian  correspondents  suggested  the  elimination  of  Borgese’s  Rubb  and 
the  substitution  of  either  D’Annunzio’s  Triumph  of  Death  or  of  Deledda’s  The 
Mother.  The  recommendation  of  the  Triumph  of  Death  made  me  recall  that  Powys 
had  placed  it  on  his  list  of  One  Hundred  Best  BooI{s  and  that  Arthur  Symons  had 
placed  it  on  his  even  more  limited  compilation  of  the  Fifteen  Finest  Novels.  Of 
The  Mother,  an  Italian  scholar  wrote  to  me:  “It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  fiction 
that  can  be  found  in  any  literature.  It  is  one  of  those  works  that  can  stand  rereading 
ad  infinitum.”  I  decided  to  put  both  of  these  books  on  the  list. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  my  Russian  correspondents  as  to  Leonov’s 
Road  to  the  Ocean.  They  voted  to  banish  it  into  outer  darkness.  They  also  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  Gorky  represented  by  his  Other  Fires  rather  than  by  The  Mother, 
and  to  have  Alexei  Tolstoi  represented  by  his  Road  to  Calvary  rather  than  by  Darl(- 
ness  and  Dawn.  Four  novels,  not  hitherto  on  the  list,  were  suggested  by  almost 
every  Russian  critic:  Goncharov’s  Oblomov,  Lermontov’s  A  Hero  of  Our  Times, 
Leskov’s  Cathedral  FolI{,  and  Saltykov’s  Gollovlev  Family.  I  adopted  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  my  Russian  advisers. 

Of  the  Scandinavian  novels  on  the  list,  my  correspondents  thought  that  four, 
although  all  fine  pieces  of  work,  should  nevertheless  be  replaced  by  better  ones. 
The  four  that  were  challenged  were  Falkberget’s  Lisbeth  of  Jarnfjeld,  Nexo’s  Pelle 
the  Conqueror,  Kamban’s  /  See  a  Wondrous  Land,  and  Gudmundsson’s  Winged 
Citadel.  The  four  that  were  recommended  in  their  places  were  Jacobsen’s  Niels 
Lyhne,  Jensen’s  Long  fourney,  Gunnarsson’s  Ships  in  the  S/(y,  and  Heidenstam’s 
The  Charles  Men.  Virtually  every  critic  said  a  good  word  for  Niels  Lyhne,  and 
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they  all  were  in  similar  agreement  concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  Ounnarsson  as 
Iceland’s  major  novelist. 

There  were  objections  from  some  of  my  Spanish  and  Latin-American  advisers 
to  Pardo  Bazan’s  Son  of  a  Bondwoman,  to  Valle-Incl5n’s  Pleasant  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bradomin,  to  Baroja’s  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  to  Alegria’s  Broad  and 
Alien  is  the  World.  I  removed  all  of  them  from  the  list.  Of  the  many  novels  which 
were  recommended  to  me  as  replacements,  I  chose  Pereda’s  Sotileza,  Barrios’ 
Brother  Ass,  Rivera’s  Vortex,  and  Euclydes  da  Cunha’s  recently-translated  Rebellion 
in  the  Bac^lands. 

Because  of  the  many  changes  which  arose  during  my  revision  of  the  list,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  added  five  more  books  than  I  had  taken  off.  Desiring  to  keep 
the  list  at  an  even  hundred,  I  eliminated  the  following  five  books  since  none  of 
them  had  drawn  any  comment  whatever,  either  positive  or  negative,  from  my 
correspondents:  Jokai’s  Eyes  LH{e  the  Sea,  Vazov’s  Under  the  Robe,  Istrati’s  Bitter 
Orange  Tree,  Asch’s  Three  Cities,  and  Singer’s  Brothers  Ash/(^enazi. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  the  following  famous  novels  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  by  more  than  one  of  my  various  counselors:  Mendoza’s  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes,  Quevedo  y  Villegas’  Spanish  Sharper,  Rousseau’s  New  H6lotse,  Countess 
Marie  Lafayette’s  Princess  of  Cleves,  Grimmelshausen’s  Simplicissimus,  Goethe’s 
Elective  Affinities,  and  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels.  That  they  are  not  on  the  list 
is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  following  reasons:  they  do  not  fit  into  the  modern 
conception  of  a  novel,  they  are  more  significant  historically  than  artistically,  they 
are  not  easily  accessible  in  English  translation. 

AND  HERE  IS  THE  LIST 


Cervantes,  Miguel  de _ Sp.  Don  Quixote,  1615 

Prevost,  Abbe  Antoine _ Fr.  Manon  Lescaut,  1731 

Fielding,  Henry _ Br.  Tom  Jones,  1749 

Voltaire  _ Fr.  Candide,  1759 

Laclos,  Pierre  Choderlos  de _ Fr.  Dangerous  Acquaintances,  1782 

Goethe,  Johann  W. _ Ge.  Wilhelrp  Meister’s  Apprenticeship,  1796 

Austen,  Jane _ Br.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  1813 

Scott,  Sir  Walter _ Br.  Heart  of  Midlothian,  1818 

Manzoni,  Alessandro _ It.  The  Betrothed,  1825 

Beyle,  Marie-Henri  (Stendhal) _ Fr.  The  Red  and  the  Black,  1830 

Baizac,  Honorc  de _ Fr.  Pere  Goriot,  1835 

Lermontov,  Mikhail _ Ru.  A  Hero  of  Our  Time,  1839 

Gogol,  Nicolai _  _Ru.  Dead  Souls,  1842 

Balzac,  Honorc  de _ Fr.  Cousin  Betty,  1846 

Bronte,  Charlotte _ Br.  Jane  Eyre,  1847 

Bronte,  Emily _ Br.  Wuthering  Heights,  1847 

Thackeray,  William  M. _ Br.  Vanity  Fair,  1848 

Dickens,  Charles _ Br.  David  Copperfield,  1850 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel _ Am.  Scarlet  Letter,  1850 

Melville,  Herman _ Am.  Moby  Dick,  1851 

TTiackeray,  William  M. _ Br.  Henry  Esmond,  1852 

Flaubert,  Gustave  _ Fr.  Madame  Bovary,  1857 

Goncharov,  Ivan _ Ru.  Oblomov,  1858 

Eliot,  George _ Br.  Adam  Bede,  1859 

Dickens,  Charles _ Br.  Great  Expectations,  1861 

Hugo,  Victor _  _  Fr.  Les  Miserables,  1862 
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Turgenev,  Ivan - Ru.  Fathers  and  Sons,  1862 

Dostoievsky,  Theodor _ Ru.  Crime  and  Punishment,  186.6 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo _ Ru.  War  and  Peace,  1869 

Kivi,  Alexis  (Stenvall) _ Fi.  Seven  Brothers,  1870 

Leskov,  Nikolai _ Ru.  Cathedral  Folk,  1872 

Perez  Galdos,  Benito _ Sp.  Dona  Perfecta,  1876 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo _ Ru.  Anna  Karenina,  187)8 

Zola,  Emile _ Fr.  Dram  Shop,  1877 

Hardy,  Thomas _ Br.  Return  of  the  Native,  1878 

Meredith,  George _ Br.  The  Egotist,  1879 

Dostoievsky,  Theodor _ Ru.  Brothers  Karamazov,  1880 

Keller,  Gottfried _ Ss-Ge.  Green  Henry,  1880 

Saltykov,  Mikhail  (Shchedrin) _ Ru.  The  Gollovlev  Family,  1880 

Verga,  Giovanni _ It.  House  by  the  Medlar  Tree,  1881 

James,  Henry _ Am.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  1881 

Twain,  Mark _ Am.  Huckleberry  Finn,  1884 

Howells,  William  D. _ Am.  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  1885 

France,  Anatole _ Fr.  Thais,  1890 

Jacobsen,  Jens  Peter _ Da.  Niels  Lyhne,  1891 

Huch,  Ricarda _ Gc.  Eros  Invincible,  1893 

D’Annunzio,  Gabriele _ It.  The  Triumph  of  Death,  1894 

Fontane,  Theodor _ Ge.  Effie  Briest,  1895 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk _ Po.  Quo  Vadis?  1895 

Fogazzaro,  Antonio _ It.  The  Patriot,  1896 

Heidenstam,  Verner  von _ Sw.  The  Charles  Men,  1898 

Blasco  Ibihez,  Vicente _ Sp.  The  Cabin,  1898 

Conrad,  Josef _ Br.  Lord  Jim,  1900 

Pereda,  Jose  Maria  de _ Sp.  Sotileza,  1900 

van  Eeden,  Frederick _ Du.  Deeps  of  Deliverance,  1900 

Lagerlof,  Selma _ Sw.  Jerusalem,  1901 

Mann,  Thomas _ Gc.  Buddenbrooks,  1901 

Cunha,  Euclydes  da _ Bz.  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands,  1902 

Zeromski,  Stefan  _ Po.  .Ashes,  1904 

Couperus,  Louis _ Du.  Old  People  and  Things  that  Pass,  1906 

Bennett,  Arnold _ Br.  Old  Wives’  Tale,  1908 

Richardson,  Henry  H. _ Br.  Maurice  Guest,  1908 

Reymont,  Wladyslaw _ Po.  The  Peasants,  1909 

Hauptmann,  Gerhart _ Ge.  Fool  in  Christ,  1910 

Dreiser,  Theodore _ _ Am.  Jennie  Gerhardt,  1911 

Lawrence,  David  H. _ Br.  Sons  and  Lovers,  1913 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset _ Br.  Of  Human  Bondage,  1915 

Hamsun,  Knut _ No.  Growth  of  the  Soil,  1917 

Kafka,  Franz _ Au-Ge.  The  Trial,  1917 

Azuela,  Mariano _ Me.  The  Underdogs,  1918 

Cabell,  James  Branch _ Am.  Jurgen,  1919 

Wassermann,  Jakob _ Au-Gc.  World’s  Illusion,  1919 

Bergman,  Hjalmar _ Sw.  God’s  Orchid,  1919 

Sillanp^,  Frans _ Fi.  Meek  Heritage,  1919 

Deledda,  Grazia _ It.  The  Mother,  1920 

Bojer,  Johan _ No.  Last  of  the  Vikings,  1921 

Jensen,  Johannes _ Da.  The  Long  Journey,  1922 

Galsworthy,  John _ Br.  Forsyte  Saga,  1922 
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Lewis,  Sinclair _ Am. 

Undset,  Sigrid _ No. 

Barrios,  Eduardo _ Ch. 

Rivera,  Jose _ Co. 

Mann,  Thomas _ Ge. 

Glasgow,  Ellen _ Am. 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnar _ Ic. 

Joyce,  James _ Br. 

Giiiraldes,  Ricardo _ Ar. 

Proust,  Marcel _ Fr. 

Mauriac,  Francois _ Fr. 

Gallegos,  Romulo _ ^ _ Ve. 

Wolfe,  Thomas _ Am. 

Broch,  Hermann _ Au-Ge. 

Gorky,  Maxim _ Ru. 

Werfel,  Franz _ Au-Ge. 

Malraux,  Andre _ Fr. 

Giono,  Jean _ Fr. 

Farrell,  James _ Am. 

Romains,  Jules _ Fr. 

Sholokhov,  Mikhail _ Ru. 

Tolstoi,  Alexei _ Ru. 


Babbitt,  1922 

Kristin  Lavransdatter,  1922 
Brother  Ass,  1922 
The  Vortex,  1924 
The  Magic  Mountain,  1924 
The  Romantic  Comedians,  1925 
Ships  in  the  Sky,  1925 
Ulysses,  1926 

Shadows  of  the  Pampas,  1926 

Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  1926 

Therese,  1927 

Dona  Birbara,  1929 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  1929 

The  Sleepwalkers,  1931 

Other  Fires,  1932 

Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  1933 

Man’s  Fate,  1933 

Song  of  the  World,  1934 

Studs  Lonigan,  1935 

Verdun,  1938 

Quiet  Don,  1928;  Don  Flows  Home,  1938 
Road  to  Calvary,  1941 


Am — American _ 

Ar — Argentine _ 

Au-Ge — Austro-German 

Br — British _ 

Bz — Brazilian _ 

Ch — Chilean _ 

Co— Colombian _ 

Da — Danish _ 

Du — ^Dutch _ 

Fi — Finnish  _ 

Fr — French _ 

Gc — German  _ 

Percentages: 

Foreign  fiction - 

Contemporary  fiction  __ 


Sn'.all<ountry  fiction 
— Rutgers  University. 


—11  Ic — Icelandic  _ 1 

—  1  It — Italian _ 5 

—  4  Me — Mexican _ 1 

—  19  No — Norwegian  _ 3 

—  1  Po — Polish  _ 3 

__  1  Ru — Russian _ 13 

__  1  Sp — Spanish _ 4 

—  2  Ss-Ge — Swiss-German _ 1 

—  2  Sw — Swedish _ 3 

—  2  Ve — Venezuelan  _ 1 

-15 

—  6  Total  _ 100 

70% — ^English  language  fiction _ 30% 

24% — ^Fiction  published  before  1922 _ 76% 

Big<ountry  fiction  (U.S.A.,  Great 
Britain  including  Ireland  and  the 
colonies,  Brazil,  France,  Germany, 

27% — Vitaly,  Poland,  Russia) _ 73% 


Bernard  Grasset  in  Paris  has  begun 
the  issuance  of  a  new  magazine  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  art,  called  Maintenant.  The 
first  issue  has  papers  by  C.  F.  Ramuz, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Romain  Rolland,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  illustrations  from  the  work  of 
Picasso,  Naudin,  Steinlein,  etc. 


ha  Nueva  Democracia,  whose  regu¬ 
lar  publication  has  been  suspended,  is 
continuing  in  the  form  of  sparkling 
travel  letters,  four  large  pages  long,  from 
Editor  Arturo  Rembao,  who  is  touring 
South  America.  The  March  letter  is 
dated  from  Sao  Paulo. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1946 

(With  a  Few  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 


By  CHARLES  C. 

Necrology 

Augustin  Boyer  d’Agen,  French  novel¬ 
ist,  poet  and  scholar,  June  1945,  age  86. 

Alexander  Vassilievich  Alexandrov, 
composer  of  the  Soviet  national  an¬ 
them,  Moscow,  July  8,  age  52. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  British  biographer, 
London,  January  14,  age  85.  Best 
known  for  his  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener. 

Bela  Bartok,  Hungarian  musician,  folk¬ 
lorist  and  dramatist.  New  York  City, 
September  1945,  age  64. 

Antonio  Caso,  Mexican  philosopher, 
Mexico,  March  6,  age  63. 

Georges  Dumas,  French  experimental 
psychologist  and  author  of  numerous 
works  dealing  with  psychological  sub¬ 
jects,  L^dignan,  France,  February,  age 
80. 

Marcello  Fabri,  French  novelist,  Algiers, 
January. 

Ronald  Fangen,  Norwegian  novelist  and 
playwright,  killed  in  an  airplane  acci¬ 
dent  near  Oslo,  May  26,  age  51. 

Herbert  Farjeon,  author,  dramatic  critic, 
London,  May  3,  age  58. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Fiedler,  professor  of  German 
in  Oxford  University  and  editor  of  the 
famous  Oxford  Boo!^  of  German 
Verse  and  Oxford  Book^  of  German 
Prose,  Oxford,  April  10,  1945,  age  83. 

Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz,  Colombian  dip¬ 
lomat,  historian,  critic  and  bibliophile, 
Bogota,  November  4,  1945,  age  78. 

Georges  de  la  Fouchardiere,  French  hu¬ 
morist  and  columnist.  Saint  Brieuc, 
February  11. 

Alfred  G.  Gardiner,  British  author,  edi¬ 
tor  and  wit,  Buckinghamshire,  March 
3,  age  80. 

Jorge  G6mez  Rcstrepo,  Colombian  poet 
and  translator,  Bogoti,  June  9,  1945, 
age  73. 

Eduardo  Innes  Gonzalez,  Venezuelan 


ZIPPERMANN 

playwright,  Caracas,  November  1, 
1945. 

Harley  Granvillc-Barker,  British  play¬ 
wright  and  dramatic  critic,  Paris,  Au¬ 
gust  31,  age  69. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann,  winner  of  the  1912 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  poet,  Agnetendorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  June  8,  age  83. 

Jarl  Hemmer,  Finnish  lyric  poet,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  late  in  1944,  age  51. 

Jambul  Jabayev,  patriotic  Russian  poet, 
Kazakhstan,  summer  of  1945,  age  99. 

Cecil  Knight  Jones,  Library  of  Congress 
and  George  Washington  University, 
eminent  bibliographer,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  September  25,  1945,  age  73. 

Karl  Gustav  Jung,  Swiss  psychologist, 
Haifa,  March.  His  Das  Unbewusste 
im  normalen  und  i{ranken  Seelenle- 
ben  and  Seelenprobleme  der  Gegen- 
wart  are  of  the  first  importance. 

Pandit  Vishwambhar  Sharma  Kaushik, 
Hindu  novelist  and  critic,  Cawnpore, 
January,  age  55. 

John  Maynard  Keynes,  English  econo¬ 
mist,  April,  age  63. 

Count  Hermann  Keyserling,  German 
author  and  social  philosopher,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  April  26,  age  65. 

Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sociologist,  London,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1945,  age  81. 

Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  Norwegian- 
American  writer,  editor  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  AmericanScandinavian  Re¬ 
view,  Decorah,  Iowa,  December  3, 
1945,  age  72. 

Ethelreda  Lewis,  author  of  Trader 
Horn,  death  reported  in  Port  Alfred, 
Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  August 
1. 

Paul  Leyssac,  noted  actor  and  translator 
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of  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  August  20. 

Domingo  Melh,  Chilean  author  and  lit¬ 
erary  critic,  Santiago,  January  11,  age 
61. 

Julius  Moritzen,  Danish-American  jour¬ 
nalist,  author  of  Life  and  Letters  of 
Georg  Brandes,  Rockville  Centre, 
Long  Island,  June  24,  age  82. 

Reynold  Alleyne  Nicholson,  Islamic 
scholar,  author  of  Literary  History  of 
Arabia,  Eastern  Poetry  and  Prose,  etc., 
Cambridge,  England,  Autumn  of 
1945,  age  77. 

Hermann  Oncken,  famous  German  his¬ 
torian,  Gottingen,  January,  age  77. 

Angel  Ossorio  y  Gallardo,  Spanish  pub¬ 
licist  and  historian,  Buenos  Aires, 
June,  age  73. 

Joseph  de  Pesquidoux,  French  novelist 
and  Academy  member,  at  his  country 
home,  Houga,  France,  March  18,  age 
76. 

Rafael  Pividal,  Argentine  publicist  and 
religious  journalist,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  1945,  age  49. 

Elim  Pridvorov  (pen-name  Demyan 
Byedny),  Russian  peasant  poet,  Mos¬ 
cow,  1945,  age  62. 

Genaro  Prieto,  Chilean  writer  and  Con¬ 
servative  statesman,  Santiago,  March 
5,  age  57. 

Leonhard  Ragaz,  Swiss  writer  on  re¬ 
ligion  and  world  peace,  Zurich,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1945,  age  77. 

Juan  Antonio  Ramos,  Director  of  Cuban 
National  Library,  prominent  literary 
figure,  novelist,  literary  historian  and 
critic,  Havana,  August  29. 

Jose  Rcstrepo  Jaramillo,  Colombian  nov¬ 
elist  and  diplomat,  MedelHn,  Septem¬ 
ber  1945,  age  49. 

Ernest  Rhys,  British  writer  and  editor  of 
the  Everyman  Library  series,  London, 
May  25. 

Edwin  C.  Roedder,  professor  of  German 
in  New  York  City  College,  generally 
reckoned  the  leading  Schiller  author¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
October  21,  1945,  age  72. 

Raimundo  Rivas,  Colombian  historian, 
Bogoti,  February,  age  55. 


Pierre  Roussel,  professor  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Rudolph  Schevill,  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  world  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Spanish  writers  of  the 
Golden  Age,  Berkeley,  February  17, 
age  72. 

Vyacheslav  Yakovlevich  Shishkov,  Rus¬ 
sian  historical  novelist,  March  1945, 
age  72. 

B.  M.  Srikantia,  Kannada  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  a  pioneer  in  the  Kannada 
literary  renaissance,  Dharwar,  India, 
January,  age  61. 

Dezso  Szabo,  Hungarian  novelist  ind 
pamphleteer,  Hungary,  1945,  age  66. 
It  is  reported  that  he  died  as  a  result 
of  mistreatment  by  the  Nazis. 

Constantine  Trenyov,  Russian  dramatist, 
Moscow,  1945,  age  66. 

Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  Dominican 
scholar  and  critic,  Buenos  Aires,  May, 
age  62. 

Joaquin  Xirau,  Catalan  philosopher  who 
had  taught  and  written  in  Mexico 
since  1939,  Mexico  City,  April,  age  61. 

Vikenti  Veressayev,  Russian  historian  of 
literature  and  translator,  summer 
1945,  age  78. 

Distinctions 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  German-born  novelist 
and  px>et  now  residing  in  Switzerland. 

The  Stxriedad  Argentina  dc  Escritorcs 
awarded  its  Grand  Literature  Prize  to 
Jorge  Luis  Borges  for  his  book  Fic- 
ciones. 

The  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritores 
awarded  its  Imprenta  L6pez  Prize  for 
1945  to  Estela  Canto  for  El  muro  de 
mdrmol.  Second  prize  went  to  Ale¬ 
jandro  Magrassi  for  his  La  Cad  Yari. 

The  Chilean  National  Prize  for  Litera¬ 
ture  ( 1945)  to  the  poet  Pablo  Neruda. 

The  Chilean  National  Prize  for  Litera¬ 
ture  (1946)  to  Eduardo  Barrios,  novel¬ 
ist. 

The  Cuban  Juan  Gualberto  G6mcz 
journalism  prizes  (1945)  of  $1,500 
each  to  Guillermo  Martinez  Mirquez 
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for  the  best  article,  to  Guillermo  Gener 
for  the  best  reportorial  work,  to  Ge- 
noroso  Funcasta  for  the  best  graphic 
information,  and  to  Eduardo  Her¬ 
nandez  Toledo  for  the  best  newsreel. 

The  Havana  Hernandez  Catd  award  for 

1945  to  Ernesto  Garcia  Alzola  for  his 
El  molino  de  viento. 

The  Havana  Hernandez  Cati  award  for 

1946  to  Feliz  Pita  Rodriguez  for  his 
Cosme  y  Damian. 

The  Miguel  Lanz  Duret  Prize  for  1946 
awarded  by  the  Mexico  City  Daily  El 
Universal  to  Captain  Gustavo  Rueda 
Medina  of  the  Mexican  Navy  for  his 
novel  Las  islas  tambiSn  son  nuestras. 

The  2,000-peso  City  of  Mexico  Prize  for 
1946  awarded  to  Salvador  Novo  for 
his  Nueva  grandeza  mexicana. 

On  December  20,  1945,  the  first  National 
Prize  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mexico 
was  awarded  to  Alfonso  Reyes,  Mexi¬ 
can  poet,  essayist,  journalist.  His¬ 
panist,  educator,  and  diplomat.  The 
award,  established  in  1944  and  grant¬ 
ed  now  for  the  first  time,  consists  of 
a  diploma  and  twenty  thousand  pesos. 
The  Government  will  bring  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  prize-winning  book. 
La  critica  de  la  edad  ateniense,  of 
which  copies  will  be  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor  and  distributed  among  the  most 
important  universities  and  libraries  of 
the  world. 

Of  the  official  Uruguayan  awards  an¬ 
nounced  in  September  1945,  for  the 
best  literary  works  published  in  1944, 
the  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Juana 
de  Ibarbourou  for  her  book  Chico 
Carlo,  and  the  second  went  to  Sara 
Rey  Alvarez  for  Antinomias  de  la  con- 
vivencia  humana. 

Tlie  following  awards  were  made  in  the 
first  annual  “Concurso  sobre  Proble- 
mas  de  Cultura”  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stituto  Cultural  Peruano-Norteameri- 
cano  of  Lima:  First  prize  to  Jorge 
Jelicic  Cavenago  for  his  essay  Algunos 
aspectos  del  problema  cultural  en  el 
Peru;  second  prize  to  Maria  Luisa 
Roman  Flores  for  her  paper  La  vin- 


culacidn  humana  del  Peru  con  el  mun- 
do  y  el  turismo  interamericano. 

The  Uruguayan  drama  prizes  for  1945 
to  Jos^  Manegal  for  El  compuesto  de 
Tristdn  Lima;  Luis  Alberto  Zehallos 
for  El  viaje;  and  Manuel  Bisio,  author 
of  La  Emperatriz. 

The  Sim6n  Barceld  prize,  offered  an¬ 
nually  in  Venezuela  by  the  widow  of 
Sim6n  Barceld  for  the  best  novel  of  the 
year,  was  awarded  in  1945  to  Julian 
Padrdn-  for  his  Clamor  campesino. 

The  1945  Ateneo  de  Caracas  prize  for 
one-act  plays  was  awarded  to  Luis 
Peraza  for  his  Cristidn.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  Rodolfo  Quintero 
for  Miguel  era  negro  y  rebelde  and  to 
Juan  Saturno  Caneldn  for  his  Nunca 
somos  los  mismos. 

The  Caracas  Municipal  Poetry  Prize  for 
1945  to  Pablo  Rojas  Guardia  for  his 
poem  Trdpico  lacerado.  Honorable 
mention  to  Luis  Pastori  for  Poemas 
del  olvido,  to  J.  M.  Ferrer  for  La 
sombra  nace  en  el  cielo  and  to  Father 
Luis  E.  Henriquez  for  Escala  de  sole- 
dad. 

The  Maria  Moore  Cabot  Gold  Medals 
for  distinguished  achievement  in  ad¬ 
vancing  international  friendship 
through  the  press  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  Francisco  de  Assis 
Chateaubriand  of  Didrios  Associados 
(Brazil),  Dr.  Tedfilo  Nunez  of  El 
Universal  (Venezuela)  and  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace  of  the  Louisville  Times. 

The  Saojini  Basu  Gold  Medal  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  research  scholar 
in  Bengali  language  and  literature,  to 
Pandit  Hari  Charan  Bandyopudhyaya 
of  Santiniketan  for  his  voluminous 
Bengali  dictionary,  the  Bangiya  Sab- 
dakfisha,  which  has  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  dictionary  of  the  Bengali  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  de  I’Acadd- 
mie  Fran^aise  to  Pierre  Villetard  for 
La  flamme  et  I  ombre. 

The  Prix  Cazes  to  Jean-Louis  Curtis  for 
his  novel  Les  jeunes  hommes. 

The  Prix  du  Roman  of  the  French 
Academy  to  Jean  Orieux  for  his  col- 
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lection  of  short  stories  Menus  plcUsirs. 
The  French  Academy’s  Prix  Littcraire 
de  la  Captivity  to  Mme  Simone  Saint- 
Claire  for  Ravensbruc\,  Venfer  des 
femmes. 

The  French  Academy  Prix  Durchon  to 
Jacques  Hcrissay  for  Les  Joumees  de 
Septembre  1792. 

The  Prix  des  Critiques  for  1945  (award¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time)  to  Romain  Gary 
for  his  book  Education  europeenne. 
The  1945  Goncourt  Prize  to  Jean  Louis 
Bory  for  his  novel  Mon  village  a 
I’heure  allemande.  The  author,  a  26- 
year-old  Alsace  Lycce  professor,  is  the 
youngest  Goncourt  prize  winner  of 
record. 

The  Prix  Thiophraste  Renaudot  to 
Henri  Bosco  for  his  Le  Mas  Thiotime. 
The  Prix  Fcmina  to  Mme  Marie  Nonnet 
for  her  peasant  story  Le  chemin  de 
soleil,  a  first  novel. 

The  Prix  de  Roman  of  the  Cercle  Lit- 
teraire  Fran^ais  (5,000  francs)  to 
Andre  Legru  for  his  Rubio  le  Gitan. 
Only  writers  who  have  never  pub¬ 
lished  may  compete  for  this  award. 
The  Prix  Interallic  to  Roger  Vailland 
for  his  novel  on  the  Resistance,  Drole 
de  feu. 

The  Prix  Claude  Blanchard,  established 
in  honor  of  a  journalist  who  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident,  to  Pierre 
Doublet  for  his  unpublished  manu¬ 
script  Civils  en  uniforme. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  to  Daniel- 
Rops  for  his  Jisus  et  son  temps. 

Tlie  Prix  des  Vikings,  recently  cstab 

WHAT  MICROFILM  MAKES 
POSSIBLE 

“Nearly  eleven  thousand  pages  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  professional  periodicals  and 
thirty-four  thousand  pages  of  current 
medical  journals  were  flown  to  China  on 
microfilm  during  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber.” — The  Record,  U.  S.  Department  of 
State. 

“Yvette  Guilbert  (the  concert  hall 


lished  by  the  Norwegian  capitalist 
Aadnessen  to  cement  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Norway  and  France,  is  award¬ 
ed  annually  to  a  French  dramatic 
work.  The  prize  for  1945  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  P.-G.  La  Chesnais  for  his 
translation  of  the  complete  works  of 
Ibsen  and  that  for  1946  went  to  Mau¬ 
rice  Clavel  for  his  play  Les  Incen- 
diaires. 

The  Prix  de  la  Plciade  to  Abbe  Grosjean 
for  his  verse  collection  Terre  du  temps, 
and  to  Roger  Breuil  for  his  novelistic 
essay  Brutus. 

The  Acad^mie  Fran^aisc  Prix  du  Roman 
to  the  Limousin  regionalist  Jean 
Prieux  for  his  Fontagre. 

The  Prix  Erckmann-Chatrian  to  Fer¬ 
nand  Fizaine  for  his  La  patrie  perdue, 
an  account  of  the  resistance  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  German  oppression. 

The  50,000-franc  Grand  Prix  Littcraire 
de  la  Liberation  to  Raymond  Gabriel 
for  his  novel  Frbres  partisans. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Retour,  awarded  to 
the  best  play  of  the  year  by  a  French 
writer  who  has  been  a  prisoner  or  a 
deporte,  to  Claude  Briac  for  H6Une 
des  Capucines. 

The  Prix  Halperine  Kaminsky  for  1945 
of  the  Societc  des  Gens  de  Lettres  to 
the  author  of  the  best  translation  of 
the  year,  to  Anne-Mathilde  and  Pierre 
Paraf,  for  their  French  version  of 
Branch  of  Myrtle  by  the  Dane  Jo¬ 
hannes  V.  Jensen,  Nobel  Prize  win¬ 
ner. 


singer),  a  posthumous  volume  of  whose 
memoirs  has  just  appeared,  had  a  fine 
and  tender  philosophy  of  life.  She  said 
to  this  reporter,  in  Marseille  in  1942: 
‘If  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  what  about  the  love  of  God.?’  ” 
— From  France- Amirique. 

The  novelist,  playwright,  literature 
professor  and  StKialist  leader  Marcel 
Naegelen  has  been  named  French  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  Education. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Tristan  was  not  Infallible 

Wc  sec  Tristaniana  every  few  days. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  noticed 
recently: 

Tristan  Bernard  had  an  argument 
with  the  station-master  at  a  little  railway 
station.  He  had  insinuated  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  struck  the  official  as  a 
little  patronizing.  The  agent  lost  his  tem¬ 
per  and  cried: 

“Sir,  do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot?” 

Tristan  replied,  very  politely: 

“By  no  means,  by  no  means!  But  of 
course  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  I  may  be  mistaken.” 

A  Note  from  /.  D.  M.  Ford  on 
Pedro  Henriquez  Urena 

“. . .  I  mourn  the  passing  of  this  long¬ 
time  friend.  Unfortunately  I  am  immo¬ 
bilized  in  this  wilderness  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  recovering  from  an  illness  that 
confines  me  to  my  bed,  and  as  a  result 
I  haven’t  access  to  the  data  which  I 
should  need  to  write  a  suitable  memoir 
of  him. 

“When  the  Mexican  tyrant  and  mo¬ 
ron,  Carranza,  drove  out  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  Pedro  turned  to 
me,  and  I  was  fortunate  to  learn  of  an 
opportunity  for  him  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  was  accepted  there  im¬ 
mediately  and  not  only  gave  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  as  teacher,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  energetically  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He 
advanced  on  the  staff  and  found  himself 
in  demand  for  lectures  in  other  institu¬ 
tions.  The  call  of  Hispanic  America  was 
too  strong  for  him  and  eventually  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  a  responsible  post 
in  the  excellent  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  where  the  scholarly  Spaniard, 
Amado  Alonso,  is  still  lending  lustre  to 
‘Spanish  studies’  (I  hope  that  we  may 
yet  have  him  permanently  in  my  institu¬ 
tion,  where  he  will  soon  be  engaged  on 


a  needed  mission).  In  the  Argentine 
capital  Pedro  signalized  himself  not  only 
as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  author  and  edi¬ 
tor;  his  attractive  editions  of  Spanish 
classics  arc  known  in  this  country  as  well 
as  throughout  Hispanic  America. 

“Not  long  ago  when  the  Ck)mmittcc 
on  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  foundation 
at  Harvard  was  looking  for  an  annual 
lecturer,  I  had  the  privilege  of  calling 
attention  to  Pedro.  His  fame  was  such 
that  he  commended  himself  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  he  was  appointed.  Because 
of  our  friendship,  I  was  designated  to 
present  him  at  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  which  pleased  and  edified  his 
Cambridge  audience.  The  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  has  planned  to  publish  a 
book  containing  the  lectures.  [This 
boo\  has  appeared  and  was  reviewed  in 
our  issue  for  Summer  1946,  at  page  280. 
— The  Editors] 

“Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  was  an  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  gentle  and  ever  courteous  man¬ 
ners.  His  forbears  in  his  native  Santo 
Domingo  lent  distinction  to  that  land; 
in  particular,  his  mother,  Salome,  was 
a  poetess  of  merit  and  his  brother.  Max, 
is  renowned  throughout  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Spain.  I  shall  miss  the  con¬ 
tacts  which,  though  separated  by  vast 
tracts  of  this  earth,  we  nave  ever  main¬ 
tained.” — Peterborough,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  August  19, 19^. 

Collaborationists 

(From  F ranee- AmSrique) 

“Henri  B^raud  is  in  the  Poissy  prison. 
He  applied  a  while  ago  for  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  prison,  on  the  strength  of  his 
literary  activities.  But  the  position  was 
given  to  General  Jaunaud.  Beraud  is 
employed  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  infirm¬ 
ary.  He  keeps  the  record  of  the  prison¬ 
ers’  earnings  and  their  purchases  at  the 
canteen.  St^phane  Lauzanne  is  employed 
as  an  accountant  in  the  same  prison.  He 
works  in  the  prison  paper  factory,  an 
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occupation  for  which  he  had  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  preparation  .  . 


dawn  of  a  century  which  reads  too  little 
and  too  late.” 


How  New  is  Existentialism? 

(Jacques  Barzun  in  The  American 
Scholar,  Autumn  1946) 

.  .  It  remains  a  striking  fact  that 
the  Existentialists  of  1945  can  come  for¬ 
ward  with  their  distinction  about  Es¬ 
sence  and  Existence,  their  emphasis  on 
action  and  on  consequences  as  a  test  of 
value,  and  their  wholly  innocent  claim 
of  originality,  without  calling  on  them¬ 
selves  any  reminder  that  they  had  near 
ancestors,  without  even  a  murmur  of  the 
words  Pragmatic  or  Nietzschean.  The 
one  linkage — with  Kierkegaard — is  in 
itself  doubtful  and  like  all  resuscitations 
itself  requires  explanation.  From  which 
I  conclude  that  the  task  of  the  nascent 
historian  of  ideas  should  be  to  study, 
under  the  stimulus  of  Existentialism, 
what  our  philosophical  grandfathers 
thought  and  said  fifty  years  ago,  at  the 
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Swedish  Books  for  American 
Libraries,  1940-1944 

[This  list,  based  on  a  compilation  made 
by  Greta  Linder,  Swedish  library  ad¬ 
viser,  from  the  bibliographies  published 
by  the  Swedish  Government  Library 
Commission,  with  prices  furnished  by 
Albert  Bonnier,  publisher.  New  York 
City,  is  here  reproduced  with  the  kind 
permission  of  The  American-Scandi- 
navian  Review,  who  published  the  list 
in  their  Autumn  1946  number]. 

Fiction:  Sven  Barthel.  Cyhloncen- 
trum.  Berdttelser.  Bonnier.  1940.  $1.95. 
— Frans  G.  Bengtsson.  Rode  Orm,  Sjofa- 
rare  i  vdsterled.  Norstedt.  1941.  $3.20. — 
Eva  Berg.  Den  Ijuva  tiden.  Waholstrom 
&  Widstrand.  1943.  $3.20. — Karin  Boye. 
Kallocain.  Bonnier.  1940.  $2.20. — Jan 
Fridegard.  Trdgudars  land.  Wahlstrom 
&  Widstrand.  1940.  $1.95. — Olle  Hed- 
berg.  Vad  suck^ar  leksa\5ladan7  Nor¬ 
stedt.  1941.  $3.35.  Sequels:  Sista  som- 
marlovet.  1942.  $3.70.  Vacl{ra  vita  tdn- 
der.  1943.  $3.70.  Sla  danl{.  1944.  $4.— 
Den  jelande  Idn^en.  1945.  $3.35. — Gus- 
taf  Hellstrom.  Kdrlek^  och  politil{.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1942.  $4.20.  Sequel:  Den  gangen. 
1944.  $4. — Arvid  Brenner  (Pen-name  of 
Helge  Heerberger).  Sd  gd  vi  mot  para- 
dis.  Berattelser.  Tiden.  1944.  $2.50. — 
Eyvind  Johnson.  Grupp  Krilon.  Bonnier. 

1941.  $4.20. — Sequels:  Krilons  resa. 
$4.50.  Krilon  sjdlv.  $5. — Josef  Kjellgren. 
Guld/(^edjan.  Natur  och  kultur.  1940.  $2. 
— Agnes  von  Krusentjerna.  Sista  no- 
veller.  Bonnier.  1940.  $3.20. — Par  Lager- 
kvist.  Dvdrgen.  Bonnier.  1944.  $3. — 
Gertrud  Lilja.  H6l{  och  duva.  Bonnier. 

1942.  $3.20. — Ivar  Lo-Johansson.  Jord- 
proletdrerna.  Bertattelser.  Bonnier.  1941. 
$2.85. — Arthur  Lundkvist.  Dikjtare  och 
avslojare  i  AmerH(as  modema  litter atur. 
Bonnier.  1942.  $2.20. — Moa  Martinson. 
Vdgen  under  stjdrnorna.  Tiden.  1940. 
$2.85. — Wilhelm  Moberg.  Rid  i  natt. 
Bonnier.  1941.  $2.95. — Marika  Stiem- 
stedt.  Attentat  i  Paris.  Bonnier.  1942. 
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$3.50. — ^Fritz  Thorcn.  Htrre  med  port- 
fdlj.  Bonnier.  1942.  $3.20. — Einar  Wall- 
quist.  Dagen  oss  forunnad.  Bonnier. 
1941.  $2.50. 

Non-Fiction:  Nordens  Stamma. 

Samling  av  nordist^a  dif^ter  for  s/^ola 
och  hem.  Kooperativa  forbundet.  1940. 
$1.60.  A  poetry  anthology. — Den  Sven- 
sl{a  Lyri^en,  1-14.  Bonnier.  1940-44. 
Poems  of  Verner  von  Heidenstam,  Au¬ 
gust  Strindberg,  Esaias  Tegncr,  Erik 
Axel  Karlfeldt,  etc.  Varying  prices. — 
Anna  Lenah  Elgstrom.  Tidens  i^vinnor. 
Steinsvik.  1944.  $4.  Profiles  of  promi¬ 
nent  contemporary  women.  —  Albert 
Engstrom.  Albert  Engstrom  l{onstndren. 
Bonnier.  1941.  $10.  His  cartoons  and 
other  pictures.  —  Torsten  Fogelquist. 
Svens\a  och  l(lassisl{a  utsil(ter.  Bonnier. 
1940.  $2.25.  Travel  diary,  Sweden, 
Greece,  Italy. — Carl  Fries.  Svens\  ^ust. 
Svensk  litteratur.  1944.  $26.95.  The 
Swedish  coast,  its  flora,  fauna,  human 
activities. — Jalmar  Furuskog.  Vdrt  land. 
Bonnier.  1943.  $10.  Sweden  today,  illus¬ 
trated. — Ivar  Harrie.  In  i  jyrtiotalet. 
Geber.  1944.  $4.20.  Diary  and  essays. — 
Eli  F.  Heckscher.  Svensl{t  arbete  och 
liv.  Bonnier.  1941.  $6.20.  Economic  his¬ 
tory  of  Sweden. — Gustav  Hedenvind- 
Eriksson.  Med  rallarharra  mot  dik}en. 
Kooperativ  forbundet.  1944.  $1.25.  Bi¬ 
ography  of  a  worker  poet. — Karl  Hed- 
lund  (ed.)  Svens\  jcdkhdgshpla  under 
75  dr.  Hokerberg.  1943.  $5.75.  History 
of  the  Swedish  folk  high-school. — Ver- 
ner  von  Heidenstam.  Ndr  \astan]erna 
blommade.  Bonnier.  1941.  $3.20.  The 
great  poet’s  childhood  memories. — 
Eirik  Hornborg.  Sveriges  historia.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1940.  $6.70.  History  of  Sweden. — 
Martin  Lamm.  August  Strindberg.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1940-42.  Two  volumes,  $4  and 
$4.70.  Connection  between  Strindberg’s 
life  and  his  writings. — Andreas  Lind- 
holm.  Sveriges  kpnsthistoria  frdn  jorn- 
tid  till  nutid.  Nordisk  rotogravyr.  1944. 
To  be  complete  in  three  volumes. — Erik 
Lundberg.  Svensf^  bostad.  Nordisk  roto¬ 
gravyr.  1942.  Illustrated,  $4.20.  Archi¬ 
tecture. — Gustaf  Nasstrom.  Forna  da- 
gars  Sverige.  Bonnier.  1941.  $6.20.  Illus- 
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trated  history  of  Swedish  culture. — ^Lud¬ 
vig  Nordstrom.  En  dag  av  mitt  liv. 
Kooperativ  forbundet.  1942.  $1.20.  Re¬ 
flections  on  problems  of  the  day. — 
Amelie  Posse-Brdzdovd.  /  begynnelsen 
var  ljuset.  Natur  och  kultur.  1940.  $3.70. 
Memoirs. — Sten  Selander.  Den  grona 
jorden.  Bonnier.  1941.  $2.20.  Essays  on 
Swedish  nature. — Bjorn  Ursing.  Svensf^a 
vdxter  i  text  och  bild.  Nordisk  roto¬ 
gravyr.  1944.  $435.  Swedish  flora. — 
Elin  Wagner.  Selma  Lagerldf.  Bonnier. 
1942-43.  Two  volumes,  $4  and  $4.70. 
Biography. — Erik  Wastberg.  Det  sven- 
sl{a  tradramat.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 
1942.  $2.50.  Swedish  fores^. — Bengt 
Ahlen.  Svens l(t  fdrfattarlexil(on  1900- 
1940.  Rabcn  &  Sjogren.  1942. 3  volumes. 
$40.  Bio-bibliographical  handbook  of 
Swedish  novelists,  plus  an  annuary  of 
writings  of  general  interest. 

Hamlet  in  Paris 

{Time,  October  28,  1946) 
“Traditionally,  Hamlet  has  never 
fared  very  happily  in  France.  Though 
many  a  good  French  writer  has  tried  to 
translate  the  least  Gallic  of  poems,  the 
first  to  make  a  first-rate  job  of  it  was 
Hamlet-like  Andre  Gide.  Last  week 
Gide’s  translation  was  superbly  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage.  Long  before  all  the 
brilliance  of  Paris  rose  to  cheer  the  play’s 
swift,  incisive  three  and  a  half  hours,  it 
was  clear  that  tradition  was  dead  and 
buried.  From  now  on  Hamlet  was  going 
to  be  very  happy  in  Paris.” 
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Greetings  to  **lnventarto** 

[Inventario.  Revista  Trimcstrale.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Parenti.  250  lire] 

(By  T.  G.  Bergin,  Cornell  University) 

This  new  review,  directed  by  Luigi 
Berti  with  the  collaboration — on  the 
American  side — of  Renato  Poggioli,  is 
apparently  intended  for  international- 
minded  Italians.  The  first  number  con¬ 
tains,  among  others,  articles  by  T.  S. 
Eliot,  G.  A.  Borgese  and  Jean  Seznec, 
a  story  by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  a  prose 
poem  by  Saint-John  Perse  and  lyrics  by 
Paul  Valery,  Jorge  Guillen  and  Mario 
Luzi.  Decidedly  the  reader  will  get  his 
money’s  worth  even  though  250  lire  is 
a  lot  of  money  for  the  average  Italian 
today. 

The  stature  of  the  contributors  and 
the  subjects  they  treat  of  would  make  it 
desirable  to  review  each  article  at  some 
length  if  space  permitted.  To  a  certain 
extent  however  an  American  reviewer 
may  also  plead  that  such  detailed  com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary  in  many  instances  as 
the  articles  are  translations  of  works  ap¬ 
pearing  in  other  languages  some  time 
ago.  Such  for  example  are  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  Thomas  Mann  and 
the  University  of  Bonn,  dating  back  to 
1937,  the  Set  re  of  Borgese,  written  be¬ 
fore  the  war  began,  and  Eliot’s  Notes 
towards  a  Definition  of  Culture,  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1943  and  indeed  re¬ 
viewed  for  us  by  Luigi  Berti  in  Inven¬ 
tario  itself  in  a  note  following  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Eliot’s  article.  The  most  up-to- 
date,  and  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  at  least 
as  of  1946,  the  most  interesting  article  is 
that  of  Henri  Peyre.  In  the  main  a  sim¬ 
ple  catalogue  of  French  writers  during 
the  resistance  movement,  it  is  perhaps 
less  pretentious  than  some  of  the  other 
articles  though  Peyre  does  not  hesitate 
to  p>ass  judgment  on  contemporary  fig¬ 
ures  and  to  venture  some  estimates  of 
the  general  trend  of  contemporary 
French  letters. 

The  individual  articles  have  therefore 
in  the  main  already  won  their  place  and 
outside  of  Italy  are  well  known.  It 


should  be  said  at  once  that  their  choice 
does  credit  to  the  editors  as  far  as  their 
sense  of  selectivity  and  critical  percep¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Yet  the  whole  should 
be  something  more  than  the  p)arts  and 
here  the  reviewer  is  a  little  baffled  and, 
truth  to  tell,  not  entirely  satisfied.  For 
one  thing  the  propertion  of  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  articles  of  some  few  years  ago 
seems  unduly  large.  The  story  of 
Thomas  Mann  and  the  views  of  Borgese 
were  well  enough  known  in  Italy  in 
1944,  for  example.  It  is  true  that  such 
ideas  and  principles  as  they  represent  or 
examine  are  eternally  important  and 
presumably  will  always  be  of  interest. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  reflecting  that  now 
in  1946  the  problems  of  Italy — and  Ital¬ 
ian  problems  are  inevitably  £urop>ean 
and  world  problems — ^are  enormous  in 
the  field  of  politics,  economics  and  social 
organization,  and  of  these  Inventario 
tells  us  nothing. 

For  an  explanation  of  this  and  indeed 
for  a  defense  of  the  raison  d’itre  of  the 
review  itself,  one  turns  to  the  leading 
article  by  Poggioli.  It  is  modestly  entitled 
Non  programma  ma  proemio  but  one 
must  nonetheless  seek  there  for  the  pro¬ 
gramme  if  only  because  there  is  no  other 
place  to  look.  Here,  to  be  sure,  we  find 
the  expression  of  an  awareness  that  for 
Italy  a  new  page  has  been  turned  and 
with  the  turning  of  a  new  page  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  an  inventory  is  p>ersuasively 
urged.  Sp)eaking  sp)ecifically  of  Italy, 
Poggioli  makes  the  px)int  that  “La 
grande  lacuna  dello  spirito  italiano  resta 
pur  sempre  la  sua  insofferenza  d’ogni 
sp)eculazione  px>litica  sistematica,  che 
non  tema  di  ascendere  o  scendere  ai 
piani  dcll’utopia  e  dell’ideologia.’’  A  lit¬ 
tle  further  on  he  describes  recent  Italian 
literature  as  “ignara  di  scienza,  insoffer- 
ente  alia  px>litica”  and  indeed  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  his  thesis.  His  one  con¬ 
crete  suggestion  is  that  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  has  at  hand,  if  it  were  only  recog¬ 
nized,  “un  bell’  esempio  di  rettitudine, 
una  via  di  salvezza”  in  the  “letteratura 
dialettale.”  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pjeoplc — and  if  the  “letteratura  dialet- 
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Hated  lire  for  Inventario.  Which  is  a 
pity. 

Buried  Manuscript 

(From  Les  Nouvelles  UtUrmres,  Paris) 

“Wanda  Wassilcwska,  the  celebrated 
Polish  novelist  who  wrote  The  Rain¬ 
bow,  has  just  published  in  Moscow  a 
manuscript  which  went  through  a 
strange  experience.  Two  days  before  the 
Germans  invaded  Russia,  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  The  Starry  Lal^e.  Forced  to  leave 
Lwow  in  a  hurry,  she  turned  her  manu¬ 
script  over  to  a  friend  for  safekeeping. 
She  did  not  hear  from  him  for  years,  but 
a  few  months  ago  she  learned  that  her 
manuscript  had  been  stowed  into  a  gas¬ 
mask  box  and  buried  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  in  Lwow.  Her  information  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  vague,  but  after  dig¬ 
ging  around  in  the  cellars  of  three  build¬ 
ings  she  recovered  her  story,  which  had 
spent  four  years  underground.” 

To  Raise  a  City  from  the  Dead 

The  ancient  and  historic  litde  capital 
of  Sa;nt-L6,  chef-lieu  of  the  Dcparte- 
ment  de  la  Manche,  has  suffered  much 
violence  since  its  Gallo-Roman  origins. 
It  was  sacked  by  the  Normans  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  Geoffroy  Plantagenet 
in  the  twelfth,  by  Edward  III  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fourteenth,  twice  by  the 
Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth;  and  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Allied 
invasion  of  France  in  World  War  Two. 
The  co-operative  publishing  house  Les 
Intellectuels  Reunis,  3,  Place  de  I’Ab- 
baye,  Saint-Etienne  (Loire),  is  selling  at 
240  francs  a  bibliophile’s  first  edition  of 
Saint- L6  avant  son  martyre,  an  art  al¬ 
bum  with  text  by  the  playwright  Roger 
Ferdinand  and  illustrations  by  the  en¬ 
graver  Didier  Raynal.  Both  these  men 
are  natives  of  the  martyred  city.  Profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  book  go  into  the 
fund  for  the  rebuilding  of  Saint-L6. 


Illustration  by  Oscar  Fabres 
For  Mam4  Chayo, 

La  viejecita  que  vivia  en  un  zapato 
(Zig-Zag,  Santiago  de  Chile) 


tale”  is  not  of  the  people  it  is  a  sham — 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  these 
pages.  Inventario  is  a  review  for  intel¬ 
lectuals  and,  with  all  its  merits,  one  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  in  a  sense  it  sym¬ 
bolizes  precisely  what  the  leading  article 
in  part  inveighs  against.  One  would  like 
to  see  a  page  or  two  dedicated  to  living, 
breathing  and  suffering  Italy,  whose 
problems  are  humble  and  perhaps  transi¬ 
ent  but  very  real.  And — the  points  are 
related — one  would  like  to  see  some  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  how  we  are  to  confront  the 
world  of  1947  which — for  all  of  us — is 
no  longer  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
1945.  Perhaps  such  matters  are  not  the 
concern  of  the  editors,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  the  review  is  interesting  enough 
as  it  stands.  But  the  proemio,  in  that 
case,  does  not  harmonize  very  well  with 
the  table  of  contents.  And  in  that  case 
too,  there  will  be  only  a  select  few — an 
elite  if  you  will — who  will  pay  250  in- 
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Heinrich  Hecr,  in  the  Ameri\anische 
Schweizer  Zeitung  for  August  14,  1946, 
lists  the  following  as  the  most  important 
contemporary  Swiss  writers: 

Historical  fiction:  Robert  Faesi,  Eman¬ 
uel  Stickelberger. — Other  novelists:  Kurt 
Guggenheim,  Albin  Zollinger,  Trau- 
gott  Vogel,  R.  J.  Humm,  Meinrad  Ing- 
lin,  Maria  Drittenbass,  Regina  Ullman. 
— Lyric  poetry:  Hermann  Hiltbrunner, 
Siegfried  Lang,  Max  Rychner,  Max 
Geilinger,  Werner  Zemp,  Urs  Martin 
Strub,  Werner  Weber. — Literary  criti¬ 
cism:  Fritz  Ernst,  Eduard  Korrodi,  Carl 
Heibling. — Drama:  Casar  von  Arx, 
Werner  Johannes  Guggenheim,  Albert 
Jakob  Welti,  Max  Gertsch,  Max  Frisch. 

Switzerland  is  publishing  more  than 
2,000  books  a  year. 

Ramon's  Latest  Greguerias 

(From  Ultra,  La  Habana) 

String  of  pearls:  worldling’s  rosary. 

When  a  star  falls  it  makes  a  run  in 
Dame  Night’s  stocking. 


Spanish  Statesman  and  Historian 


Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  some  day 
to  perform  a  blood  transfusion  by  radio. 

The  Cid  used  to  tie  a  knot  in  his  beard 
to  remind  him  that  he  had  someone  to 
bump  off. 

An  alligator  is  a  suit-case  traveling 
under  its  own  power. 

A  politician  is  a  wind-instrument  that 
plays  itself. 

A  flea  makes  a  guitar-player  out  of  .i 
dog. 

How  sad  it  is  to  think  that  none  of 
these  people  that  are  listed  in  the  tele- 
phone-book  today  will  be  listed  in  the 
telephone-book  a  few  years  from  now! 

A  weather-cock  is  the  wind  riding  a 
bicycle. 

A  Boost  for  Brazilian 
Regionalism 

(Contributed  by  Consuelo  Howatt) 
Provincia  de  Sdo  Pedro,  the  new 
quarterly  launched  in  Porto  Alegre  by 
Moyses  Vellinho,  shows  promise  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  emptiness  left  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Revista  do  Brasil.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  significant  that  it  should 
appear  in  the  provinces.  Vellinho  is 
equipped  to  guide  it  on  its  course  not 
only  by  his  critical  acumen,  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  his  Letras  da  Provincia, 
but  particularly  by  his  consciousness  of 
the  role  that  regionalism  should  play  in 
a  country  like  Brazil.  In  his  essay  which 
inaugurates  the  first  number,  he  says, 
“Without  definition  of  the  parts  it  is 
not  possible  to  define  the  whole.  Nor  is 
it  comprehensible  that  in  a  country  of 
almost  limitless  frontiers  a  feeling  of 
unity  will  be  created  by  the  destruction 
of  regional  differences.”  Provincia  de 
Sdo  Pedro  frankly  proclaims  its  primary 
interest  to  be  “the  themes  and  motives 
of  riograndense  development  and  evolu¬ 
tion  within  the  larger  boundaries  of  the 
nation.”  The  first  issues  contain  work 
by  such  outstanding  riograndenses  as 
Erico  Verissimo,  Athos  Damasceno, 
Dionelio  Machado,  Simoes  Lopes  Neto, 
Augusto  Meyer,  Darcy  Azambuja.  The 
importance  of  such  a  publication  to  the 
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cultural  life  not  only  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  but  of  all  Brazil  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 

The  World's  fewest 
Literature 

(Harold  Jenkins  in  Horizon,  London) 
.  .  it  is  clear  that  a  young  and  ro¬ 
bust  people,  intensely  self-conscious 
about  its  culture,  provides  a  market  for 
anything  readable  in  its  own  language. 
Adventure  stories,  detective  stories  and 
thrillers  with  South  African  settings  are 
conscientiously  turned  out  for  the  masses 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  popular 
fiction.  The  number  of  Afrikaans  novels 
published  annually  has  doubled  in  the 
last  five  years;  but  in  order  not  to  give 
a  false  impression,  one  should  add  that 
the  number  is  now  about  eighty  and 
that  in  1941  (a  peak  year,  before  the 
paper  shortage  had  serious  effect)  the 
number  of  booths  (not  of  novels)  pub¬ 
lished  in  South  Africa  in  all  languages 
was  435.  The  more  serious  Afrikaans 
novels  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  so¬ 
cial  and  family  complications  that  ensue 
when  an  Afrikaner  fails  in  love  outside 
his  own  race,  the  financial  collapse  of  a 
farmer  who  finally  has  to  sell  out  to  a 
Jewish  storekeeper,  the  tragedy  of  a 
family  who  discover  that  they  have  na¬ 
tive  blood.  For  something  more  cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  outlook  .  .  .  you  should 
turn  rather  to  the  poets,  notably  the 
brothers  Louw,  or  of  course  Uys  Krige, 
South  Africa’s  most  interesting  poet  at 
the  moment,  who  writes  both  in  Afri¬ 
kaans  and  English.  His  experiences  in 
Spain,  the  Western  Desert  and  the  pris- 
on<amp  put  him  in  touch  with  a  wide 
modern  audience,  and  you  will  find  little 
that  seems  strange,  though  much  that  is 
novel,  in  his  imagery  and  his  experi¬ 
mental  metres.  Yet  his  rhythms  have  a 
tempo  and  sometimes  an  elaboration  not 
common  in  modern  English  verse  .  .  .” 

Three  Indo-Chinese  Poets 

(Rene  Maran  in  Les  Lettres  fran^cdses, 
Paris) 

Tran-Van-Tung,  Pham-Van-Ky  and 
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Makhali-Phal  are  all  poets,  and  they  are 
all  novelists.  The  first-mentioned  has  al¬ 
ready  published  three  books:  L’Ecole  de 
France,  A  ventures  intellectuelles  and 
Reves  d'un  campagnard  annamite.  We 
owe  to  the  second,  who  unites  real  mod¬ 
esty  and  graceful  charm,  several  collec¬ 
tions  of  poems  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  Fleur  de  jade.  The  third, 
Makhali-Phal,  of  blended  French  and 
Cambodian  blood,  is  a  very  young  wom¬ 
an  who  published  before  the  war  two 
admirable  volumes  of  poems,  Cambodge 
and  Chants  de  paix,  as  well  as  two  novels. 

Les  rSves  d'un  campagnard  annamite 
is  the  most  delightful  reading  imagin¬ 
able.  It  is  ingenuous,  channing,  delicate, 
delicious.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious 
or  more  fiavorous  than  certain  Anna¬ 
mite  superstitions.  “I  believed,”  writes 
M.  Tran-Van-Tung,  ‘‘that  the  spirits  are 
like  men.  They  will  forgive  any  offense, 
they  will  put  their  power  at  your  service, 
if  you  make  them  a  generous  gift.  Our 
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good  countryfolk  are  sure  of  it.  Give 
them  a  few  plates  of  sticky  rice,  or  kill 
a  rooster  or  two  for  them,  and  they  will 
cure  your  sick  children,  they  will  drive 
away  trouble,  sadness,  death  itself  from 
your  cabin.  Leave  a  few  bottles  of  alco¬ 
hol  on  their  altar,  or  a  bunch  of  bananas 
or  some  betel-nuts,  and  they  will  aid  you 
in  whatever  you  undertake.”  The  whole 
book  is  as  natural  as  this.  It  is  simple  and 
cordial,  free  from  artifice,  careful  only 
to  be  true  and  honest  always,  even  if  it 
is  not  always  graceful  and  skilful.  It  is 
these  awkward  touches,  to  be  sure,  that 
give  the  book  its  greatest  charm. 

Pham-Van-Ky  published  in  the  re¬ 
view  Delta  a  remarkable  novel  in  which 
the  colonizers,  for  all  their  civilizing  pre¬ 
tensions,  play  a  role  that  is  mainly  odi¬ 
ous;  but  he  is  first  of  all  a  poet.  He  is  in 
the  act  of  publishing  with  an  old  and 
important  firm  of  his  capital  citv  a  col¬ 
lection  of  legends,  Vhomme  de  nulle 
part,  which  will  establish  his  poetic  tal¬ 
ent  all  the  more  conclusively.  He  is  in¬ 
tensely  and  subdy  personal,  although  he 
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has  drawn  his  technique  from  Valery 
and  Verlaine  and  a  degree  of  his  spiritu¬ 
ality  from  the  Gitanjali  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  two  masterpieces  of 
Makhali-Phal,  La  favorite  de  dix  ans 
and  Ndrdyana  ou  Celui  qui  se  meut  sur 
les  eaux.  The  former  novel  is  historical. 
It  opens  in  Cambodia  and  ends  in 
France.  The  heroine  is  Atman,  daughter 
of  I^avarman  V,  King  of  Cambodia. 
Brought  up  by  the  Bakus,  descendants 
of  the  Brahmins  of  India,  she  learns  from 
them  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the 
universe,  the  identity  of  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  with  man  and  the  unity  of  creation. 
In  the  second,  Narayana,  He  Who  Moves 
on  the  Waters,  grandson  of  Ang  Duong, 
King  of  Cambodia,  filled  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  unity  and  identity  of 
all  living  beings,  withdraws  to  the  jungle 
and  leads  there  the  life  of  a  saint,  in 
harmonious  companionship  with  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  wild  beasts,  pro¬ 
tected  by  them  because  he  and  they  are 
of  one  essence  .  .  . 


“. . .  Gabriela  Mistral’s  first  volume  of 
collected  poems  was  published  ...  in 
New  York  City.  Desolacidn  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  Instituto  de  las  Espanas, 
which  is  attached  to  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  .  .  .  Because  it  had  no  English  text 
it  failed  to  catch  the  eye  of  local  review¬ 
ers,  but  it  went  rapidly  throughout 
South  America,  over  into  Spain  and  to 
France,  from  whence  the  news  of  this 
extraordinary  new  poet  scattered  to  the 
rest  of  the  literary  world.  That  was  in 
1922.” — Mildred  Adams,  in  Mexican 
Life,  January,  1946. 

The  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran^aise, 
New  York  City,  announce  a  new  histori¬ 
cal  magazine,  Cahiers  d’Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  franfaise,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  Paris  review  La  Revolution 
franfoise,  abolished  in  1940  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 
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German  Arciniegas.  Biografta  del 

Caribe.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1945.  531  pages.— Caribbean:  Sea  of  the 
New  World.  English  translation  of  the 
above  by  Harriet  de  Onis.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1946,  xiv  464  pages.  $3.75. — 
Latin  America’s  leading  contemporary 
historian  here  tells  the  story  of  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea,  the  hemisphere’s  cockpit 
during  the  age  of  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest.  The  discovery  of  America  was  the 
greatest  revolution  in  world  history.  The 
eyes  of  men  turned  from  the  dull, 
cramped  past  toward  a  golden  and 
boundless  tomorrow.  A  new  tempo  came 
over  the  mainstream  of  history.  The  old 
gods  crumbled  and  new  ones  took  their 
place. 

Arciniegas  is  a  superb  story-teller.  He 
enlivens  the  historical  narrative  with 
characters  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  paints 
the  gaunt  and  beautiful  dreams  of  men 
in  gorgeous  colors.  His  story  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  a  living  pageant  which 
passes  before  the  reader  like  the  swell 
of  great  waters.  He  divides  his  story  into 
four  parts:  (1)  The  Golden  Age;  (2) 
The  Age  of  Silver;  (3)  The  Age  of  En¬ 
lightenment;  (4)  The  Age  of  Liberty.  In 
the  words  of  the  Venezuelan  patriot  Mi¬ 
randa,  we  see  the  Caribbean,  once  the 
sea  of  slavery,  become  the  sea  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  cruel  fairy  tale  of  El  Dorado 
has  become  a  beautiful  dream  of  liberty. 

Arciniegas  does  not  carry  his  narrative 
into  the  twentieth  century.  The  complex 
developments  of  modern  times  would 
have  made  his  work  too  long  and  in¬ 
volved.  But  his  book  is  fundamental  for 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
hemisphere,  and  of  our  world,  today.  In 
it  we  see  the  ideals  of  man  shifting  from 
gold  and  slaves  to  the  meaning  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  individual  liberty.  We  see 
the  wealth  of  the  New  World  poured 
back  into  the  Old  and  nurturing  a  pow¬ 
erful  middle  class  which  accomplishes 
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the  Revolution.  We  see  the  emergence  of 
capitalism  and  imperialism  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale.  We  learn  anew  the  terrible 
price  which  man  must  pay  for  freedom, 
and  that  liberty,  like  life,  is  born  of  blood 
and  suflering.  The  republics  of  Latin 
America,  “sown  with  dictators,’’  rank 
with  the  weeds  of  economic  poverty,  il¬ 
literacy,  and  political  feudalism,  have 
fought  unceasingly  against  tyranny.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  their  many  revolu¬ 
tions.  They  are  man’s  endless  crusade 
against  despotism.  The  fight  for  freedom 
anywhere  is  the  concern  of  all  peoples 
everywhere.  In  his  final  line  Arciniegas 
quotes  the  words  of  Bolivar:  “The  lib¬ 
erty  of  America  is  the  hope  of  the  imi- 
versc.’’ 

The  translation  is  excellent,  as  is  every¬ 
thing  that  Mrs.  Onfs  does.  The  Spanish 
edition,  with  its  unusually  beautiful  and 
effective  jacket  and  format,  proves  to  us 
that  Latin  American  publishing  has  not 
only  come  of  age,  but  can  surpass  our 
own. — John  A.  Crow.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  Fernando  de  Azevedo.  A  cultura 
brasileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Naci- 
onal.  1944.  529  pages. — Within  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  this  monumental 
work  by  the  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Geo- 
grafla  e  Estatfstica,  a  need  was  felt  for 
the  present  second  edition.  It  is  many 
books  in  one,  its  author  many  men  in 
one — sociologist,  educator,  literary  critic, 
and  founder  of  the  great  Biblioteca 
Pedagdgica  Brasileira.  The  first  section 
discusses  the  geographic,  ethnic,  and  his¬ 
toric  factors  that  have  influenced  Brazil¬ 
ian  culture.  The  second  section  takes  up 
Brazilian  literature,  religion,  science,  and 
plastic  arts  from  their  beginnings  to  the 
present.  The  third  section,  the  most  orig¬ 
inal,  treats  the  transmission  of  culture, 
i.e.,  the  educational  system  of  Brazil. 
Dr.  Azevedo,  as  director  general  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  of  the  Federal  district. 
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was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
complete  reform  of  Brazilian  education¬ 
al  policies.  The  book  has  excellent  chap¬ 
ter  bibliographies,  and  is  illustrated  to  a 
degree  customarily  referred  to  in  blurbs 
as  profusely,  with  over  four  hundred  re¬ 
productions  of  photographs,  Portinari 
paintings,  and  rare  prints  from  early 
travel  books.  To  disarm  possible  critics 
of  his  omniscience  on  such  a  diversity  of 
matters,  Azevedo  has,  without  marring 
his  own  style,  made  particularly  grace¬ 
ful  use  of  quotations  fr<Mn  accepted  au¬ 
thorities  on  each  subject.  A  cultura 
brasilcira  is  both  pleasant  reading  and  a 
valuable  reference  book.  —  Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Julius  Fucik.  Reportdz  psand  na 
oprdtce.  Praha.  Svoboda.  1946.  122 
pages.  35  cr. — Numerous  moving  and 
exciting  books  have  been  written  by  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  underground  fight 
against  the  Nazi  invaders  in  the  first 
phases  of  Hitler’s  war.  I  am  afraid  of 
superlatives,  but  I  must  confess  that  no 
other  book  of  this  kind  has  so  deeply 
stirred  my  heart  and  occupied  my  mind 
as  Julius  Fuifik’s  “Report  from  under  the 
Gallows.”  The  author,  one  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  hopes  of  Czech  journalism  and 
belles  lettres,  wrote  this  his  last  work 
while  awaiting  his  trial  before  the  Nazi 
Volksgericht — z  trial  which  he  knew 
could  end  only  in  his  conviction.  With 
this  knowledge,  he  writes  about  the  pris¬ 
on,  about  himself,  about  the  other  in¬ 
mates  of  the  jail,  the  wardens,  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  commissars,  the  world  outside  of 
prison  walls — ^and  he  leaves  us  a  unique 
document  humain,  a  superb  picture  of 
a  man  who  acts  heroically  because  he  is 
a  lover  of  life,  of  human  dignity,  of 
beauty.  This  is  his  last  will,  written  down 
a  few  days  before  he  was  rushed  to  Ber¬ 
lin  to  be  tried  and  beheaded: 

“You  have  been  a  long  time  coming. 
Death.  And  yet  I  had  hoped  that  I 
shouldn’t  make  your  acquaintance  for 
many  years  longer.  That  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  living  the  life  of  a  free  man,  that 
I  could  go  on  working  very  hard,  loving 


very  much,  singing  very  much,  and 
roaming  about  the  world  ...  I  have 
loved  life,  and  for  its  beauty  I  went  to 
battle.  I  have  loved  you,  my  fellow-men, 
and  I  was  happy  when  you  returned  my 
love,  and  I  suffered  when  you  did  not 
understand  me.  I  hope  those  of  you 
whom  I  have  hurt  will  forgive  me,  and 
those  to  whom  I  have  given  pleasure 
will  forget  me.  May  sadness  never  be 
associated  with  my  name.  This  is  my 
last  will,  for  you,  Dad,  Mum,  and  my 
sisters,  for  you,  my  Gustina,  for  you, 
comrades,  for  all  the  people  I  have  been 
fond  of.  If  you  think  crying  will  wash 
away  sorrow,  weep  for  a  while.  But 
don’t  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  have  lived  for 
joy,  I  am  dying  for  joy,  and  you  would 
do  me  wrong  if  you  set  an  angel  of  sor¬ 
row  on  my  grave.” 

This  book  should  be  translated  as  a 
text-book  to  be  read  by  all  those  who 
want  to  know  what  the  dynamic  trends 
arc  like  which  are  molding  the  face  of 
the  new  Europe  that  has  emerged  from 
the  horrors  of  Nazi  occupation  and  war. 
— f.  C.  Weisl{opj.  New  York  City. 

^  Pedro  Gonzdlez-Blanco.  Vida  y 
tribulaciones  de  Luis  de  Camoens. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1946.  356  pages. — Wide 
reading  and  thoughtful  criticism  have 
gone  to  the  writing  of  this  small  but 
substantial  volume.  Its  author  has  kept 
well  abreast  of  the  investigations  of 
scholars  in  the  various  fields  under  con¬ 
sideration,  for  this  is  much  more  than 
a  study  of  Camoens.  The  two  hundred 
pages  of  appendices  (A-P)  cover  the 
whole  of  Portuguese  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
early  Cancioneros,  the  Romancero,  the 
plays  of  Gil  Vicente  and  the  Renaissance 
in  Portugal.  The  latest  conclusions  of 
scholarship  might  not  agree  with  the 
author  in  ascribing  the  main  cause  of 
Portugal’s  sudden  decadence  after  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  Inquisition, 
whose  power  indeed  declined  with  the 
decline  of  Portugal;  nor  in  depreciating 
to  some  extent  the  value  of  Fernam 
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Lopez,  for  Southey  “the  greatest  chron- 
ider  of  any  age  or  nation”;  nor  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  identify  Gil  Vicente  the  gold¬ 
smith  with  Gil  Vicente  the  poet;  and 
certainly  would  not  bracket  Francisco  de 
Hollanda,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  and  author  of 
Four  Dialogues  on  Painting  with  the 
foreign  scholars  Clenardus  and  Vasaeus, 
since  Hollanda  had  nothing  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  except  his  surname.  The  two 
pages  of  bibliography  are  inadequate, 
but  there  are  over  fifty  pages  of  a  very 
useful  Portuguese-Spanish  glossary.  The 
life  and  tribulations  of  the  great  lyric 
and  epic  poet  occupy  litde  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  the  book,  but  they 
cover  the  ground  with  scrupulous  care 
and  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader 
something  of  the  pathos  and  charm  of 
that  strange  life-story,  which  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  poet  over  the  whole  scene  of 
Vasco  da  Gama’s  earlier  adventure,  gave 
to  the  Lusiads  a  vitality  and  fervor  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  artificial  epics 
of  the  contemporaries  and  successors  of 
the  prince  of  Portuguese  poets,  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  greatest  names  in  the 
Renaissance  in  Europe. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Henri  de  Kerillis.  De  Gaulle  Dic- 
tateur.  Montr^l.  Beauchemin.  1945. 
442  pages. — A  damning  indictment  of 
General  de  Gaulle’s  ambitions  and  in¬ 
trigues  during  the  war.  The  author  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  fled  to  New  York  when 
France  fell.  He  was  at  first,  like  so  many 
others,  an  ardent  De  Gaulliste.  He  was 
chief  writer  for  the  exile  paper.  Pour 
la  Victoire,  which  agreed  to  print  ma¬ 
terial  from  De  Gaulle’s  London  paper. 
Gradually,  however,  he  felt  compelled 
to  turn  against  the  De  Gaulle  legend. 
He  saw  that  De  Gaulle,  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  field  of  batde,  lived  comfort¬ 
ably  in  London  or  Algiers  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  propaganda  not  for  France  but 
for  his  own  ambition  to  become  ruler 
of  France.  He  saw  De  Gaulle  become 
surrounded  by  Cagoulards,  some  of  them 


honest  patriots,  but  others  ambitious 
self-seekers  who  had  adopted  Nazi  fas¬ 
cist  methods  and  mentality.  Through 
personal  ambition  De  Gaulle  systematic¬ 
ally  eliminated  other  French  leaders  who 
he  feared  might  stand  in  his  way  as 
rivals — Admiral  Muselier,  Admiral  Dar- 
lan.  General  Giraud.  When  De  Gaul- 
listes  encouraged  French  sailors  to  de¬ 
sert  from  the  Richelieu  in  New  York 
harbor  in  March  1943,  the  author  pro¬ 
tested  and  finally  turned  against  the 
man  who,  he  was  now  convinced,  was 
scheming  to  becoine  dictator  of  France. 
He  is  jusdy  indignant  that  De  Gaulle, 
instead  of  expressing  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  men  and  money  that 
Britain  and  America  were  pouring  out 
for  the  liberadon  of  France,  intrigued 
by  propaganda  and  insinuadon  against 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt.  As  Churchill 
said:  “Of  all  the  crosses  I  have  borne, 
the  Cross  of  Lorraine  is  the  heaviest.” 
The  book  is  buttressed  with  a  quantity 
of  documentary  material,  including  the 
author’s  correspondence  with  De  Gaulle. 
It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
sad  story  of  French  internal  conflict.  It 
contains  some  exaggeration  but  much 
truth. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Alvaro  Lins.  Rio  Branco.  ( O  Barao 
do  Rio  Branco:  1845-1912).  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Jos^  Olympio. 
1946. 2  vols.  802  pages. — This  exhaustive 
study  is  outstanding  not  only  in  docu¬ 
mentary  importance  but  especially  in  the 
skill  with  which  its  author  has  developed 
the  personality  of  Jos^  Maria  da  Silva 
Paranhos  Junior;  that  Baron  of  Rio 
Branco  whose  austere  reserve  made  him 
largely  a  closed  book  to  even  his  friends 
throughout  his  entire  career.  It  would 
have  been  natural  for  his  biographer  to 
find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  much  deeper 
into  his  life  than  the  public  events  in 
which  the  Baron  had  a  part.  But  Lins 
devotes  many  pages  to  Rio  Branco’s  years 
in  school,  developing  especially  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  geography,  history  and  so¬ 
cial  studies.  He  has  accumulated  a  large 
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number  of  anecdotes  which  reveal  the 
spiritual  delicacy  of  Rio  Branco’s  nature, 
the  strength  of  his  will,  the  definiteness 
of  his  aims.  He  visited  Europe  in  1867, 
and  in  1870  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service.  Both  serene  and  dynamic,  Rio 
Branco  was  a  loyal  servant  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  a  keen  student  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene.  His  residence  in  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  served  him  magnifi- 
cenly  in  tempering  his  spirit  for  the  type 
of  political  struggle  for  which  Nature 
had  fitted  him.  He  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  almost  all  ^e  great  men 
of  his  time. 

His  best  work  was  done  during  and 
after  1893,  the  period  of  the  territorial 
struggle  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
From  that  period  his  life  was  filled  with 
incessant  labor  and  with  glorious  ac¬ 
complishment.  His  subtle  tact  and  his 
spiritual  strength  were  always  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  frequent  and  difficult  de¬ 
bates  in  which  Brazil’s  Foreign  Minister 
exercised  his  statesmanship  and  his  cour¬ 
age.  The  secret  of  his  success  lay  not 
merely  in  his  extraordinary  political  cul¬ 
ture  and  his  good  sense,  but  in  the  prag¬ 
matic  spirit  which  he  showed  through¬ 
out  his  entire  fruitful  life.  This  trait  bal¬ 
anced  another  which  has  not  often  been 
noticed,  a  romantic  vein  which  he  knew 
how  to  hold  discreedy  in  check.  Alvaro 
Lins  tells  us  that  from  the  moment  when 
Rio  Branco  became  Foreign  Minister,  he 
began  to  plan  a  new  treaty  with  Uru¬ 
guay,  to  rectify  the  agreements  of  1851, 
52  and  53,  by  which  Uruguay  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Brazil  her  right  to  joint  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Laguna  Merim  and  the 
Yaguaron  River.  The  new  treaty,  signed 
on  October  2,  1909,  signified  an  act  of 
justice,  of  thoughtful  American  amity, 
and  there  have  been  few  similar  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  phrase  “good  neigh¬ 
bor”  could  be  used  as  justly.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  book  is  being  translated 
into  French  and  English. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Geo  London.  Le  Proems  Maurras. 

Lyon.  Roger  Bonnefon.  (Montreal. 


Valiquette.)  1945.  215  pages. — In  Janu¬ 
ary  1945,  after  the  liberation  of  France, 
Charles  Maurras  and  Maurice  Pujo,  co¬ 
directors  of  the  famous  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  journal,  V Action  Fran^aise,  were 
charged  with  treason  and  brought  to 
trial  at  Lyons.  They  had  moved  their 
paper  from  Paris  to  Unoccupied  France 
to  escape  Nazi  censorship  and  control, 
but  later  southern  France  also  came  un¬ 
der  the  cruel  Nazi  heel.  The  two  editors, 
always  vehemently  and  outspokenly 
monarchists,  were  accused  of  Fascism, 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy,  and 
of  denouncing  French  patriots  to  the 
Gestapo.  All  of  this  they  indignantly  de¬ 
nied,  maintaining  that  they  had  been 
loyal  to  France’s  highest  interests.  The 
jury,  by  a  majority  vote,  found  Maurras 
guilty  of  having  had  intelligence  with 
the  enemy  detrimental  to  France,  i.e.  of 
treason,  but  “with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  He  was  therefore  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life — he  was  already 
77 — and  he  refused  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
court.  Maurice  Pujo  was  found  guilty 
not  of  treason,  but  of  having  participated 
in  an  enterprise  demoralizing  to  France 
and  favoring  the  enemy.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  fine 
of  20,000  francs. 

This  volume  gives  a  very  convenient 
verbatim  reprint  of  the  speeches  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  the  defense  law¬ 
yers,  and  the  accused,  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  testimony  of  witnesses.  M.  Geo 
London,  a  French  journalist  who  came 
down  from  Paris  to  cover  the  cause 
calibre,  merely  supplements  the  court 
record  by  adding  some  explanatory  com¬ 
ments  and  some  thumb-nail  drawings  of 
the  leading  figures.  He  claims  that  in 
his  selection  of  testimony  from  the  wit¬ 
nesses  he  tried  to  be  wholly  impartial; 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  without  having 
been  present  at  the  trial  or  read  the  full 
record,  his  claim  seems  justified. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Giacomo  Lubroso.  Firenze.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1945.  343  pages.  200  1. — 
Of  the  numerous  books  on  Florence  this 
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ranks  high  for  natural  charm  and  acces¬ 
sibility,  as  well  as  for  wide  range  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  makes  no  claims  as  histori¬ 
cal  research  but  aims  at  a  personal  inter¬ 
pretation,  in  which  the  choice  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  data  are  guided  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  feeling  for  the  deep,  essential  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Florentine  character;  in 
this  respect  comparable  to  Seignobos’ 
brief  Histoire  de  la  nation  fran^aise.  Be¬ 
gun  at  Florence  in  1937,  it  was  brought 
near  completion  a  year  later  in  exile  at 
Brienza  di  Lucania.  It  was  published  at 
Florence  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
city’s  liberation  and  of  the  author’s 
death.  He  had  been  one  of  the  120  Ital¬ 
ian  officers  attached  to  “nucleo  I”  of 
General  Staff  Intelligence  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Eighth  Army,  under  joint  command 
of  British  Colonel  Calhoun  and  Italian 
Colonel  Esclapon  di  Villanova.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Arno  in  August 
of  1944,  he  was  permitted  to  swim  the 
river  the  night  before  allied  troops  made 
their  formal  entry  and  was  thus  the  first 
Allied  officer  to  enter  the  city.  After  a 
brief  visit  of  the  city  he  joined  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  that  evening,  while  walking  with 
his  wife  on  Via  Principessa  Margherita, 
was  shot  from  a  basement  window  by  a 
sniper.  His  widow  was  aided  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  work  for  publication  by  a 
number  of  friends,  the  editing  being 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  Marchesa  Enrica 
Viviani  della  Robbia.  The  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  can  be  commend¬ 
ed  without  reserve  for  its  skill  in  invest¬ 
ing  the  narrative  of  Florence’s  history 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
without  falling  into  meretricious  super¬ 
ficiality. — Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

*  Julio  E.  Payr6.  Alfredo  Guttero. 

Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn.  1943.  64 
pages,  36  plates.  $7.  m-n. — The  twelfth 
volume  in  the  Biblioteca  Argentina  de 
Arte  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
previous  volumes  on  Maillol  and  Tin¬ 
toretto,  and  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
many  schools  and  countries  is  useful  in 
judging  the  composite  work  of  this  Ar¬ 


gentine  artist,  sculptor  and  painter  of 
portraits  and  landscape.  ‘*llie  most 
characteristic  aspect  of  this  artist,  says 
his  critic  (page  18)  is  his  resistance  to 
foreign  influences.”  His  art  is  personal, 
sincere  and  original;  but  his  originality 
consists  largely  in  his  genius  for  imbil^ 
ing  and  combining  influences.  In  the  art 
of  El  Greco,  possibly  the  most  original 
of  all  painters,  we  see  quite  clearly  the 
Byzantine,  Italian  and  Flemish  influ¬ 
ences.  Bern  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrants,  Guttero  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  France  and  for 
severd  years  in  Italy.  A  fortunate  chance 
(if  we  may  so  describe  the  first  World 
War)  drove  him  for  two  years  to  Spain. 
His  death  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  1932, 
after  five  years  of  great  achievement  in 
the  Argentine,  was  a  very  serious  loss  to 
art,  for  he  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  Exquisite  in  color  and  admirable 
in  the  composition  of  his  pictmes  (Plates 
10,  23)  he  could  mingle  Spanish  and 
French  atmosphere,  as  in  the  Madonna 
of  Plate  24,  and  combine  the  ''raphadc 
art  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  smooth  sur¬ 
faces  of  Donatello  and  the  thinner  ec¬ 
stasies  of  El  Greco,  whose  influence  is 
very  clear  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Dove 
(Plate  31).  The  influence  of  Cdzanne, 
Ingres,  the  Cubist  school  (Plates  16-18) 
and  perhaps  of  Rossetti  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  strangely  attractive  and,  we 
must  insist,  very  original  work  of  this 
“primitive  of  an  Argentine  school  rich 
in  possibilities,”  to  quote  the  final  words 
of  his  talented  critic. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  General  Manuel  Piedra  Martel.  Mis 
primeros  treinta  anos.  (Memorias: 
Infancia  y  Adolescencia — La  Guerra  de 
Independencia).  La  Habana.  Minerva. 
Third  Edition,  1945. 348  pages,  11  plates. 
— Born  in  1868,  young  Colonel  Piedra 
fought  with  the  Mambises  till  the  peace 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  was  signed.  This  solid  voliune, 
first  published  in  1943,  consists  of  his 
memoirs  to  that  date.  Tdd  simply  but 
without  false  modesty,  it  is  the  very  well- 
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written  record  of  the  life  and  patriotic 
activities  of  an  uneducated  Cuban  farm¬ 
er  boy  who  became  one  of  Cuba’s  ablest 
revolutionary  leaders.  Wounded  14  times 
in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  General 
Piedra  Martel  survived  to  become  one 
of  the  respected  citizens  of  the  new  Re¬ 
public,  her  ambassador  to  Japan  and  a 
useful  journalist  and  historian.  There 
is  more  art  in  this  unpretentious  narra¬ 
tive  than  would  appear  at  first  glance. 
Both  General  Piedra’s  farmer  father  and 
the  unschooled  General  himself  wooed 
Pegasus  with  ardor,  and  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  this  book  ends  with  a  kick, 
both  figuratively  and  literally.  During 
the  peace  celebration  in  Havana,  Piedra 
Martel  and  another  patriot  named  Va- 
rona  were  standing  quietly  on  a  street 
corner  when  a  young  loafer  with  a  Cu¬ 
ban  Hag  ran  at  them  threateningly  and 
bawled:  “Griten  jViva  Cuba  libre!” 

“Varona,  que  aunque  algo  viejo  era 
recio  y  corpulente,  le  di6  un  puntapie  en 
los  fondillos,  y  el  patriota  huyo  desem- 
paranao  la  ensena  .  . 

Not  a  cheerful  climax,  but  a  clear-eyed 
facing  of  a  situation  which  no  country 
can  ever  lose  sight  of  with  impunity. 

The  book  is  doubdess  most  valuable  as 
a  biography  of  that  brave  and  gifted 
leader  Antonio  Maceo,  with  whom 
Piedra  was  closely  associated,  but  it  has 
similar  informadon  about  many  other 
leaders;  and  it  will  interest  students  of 
military  matters  by  its  careful  record  of 
all  the  actions  in  which  Piedra  had  a 
part.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Fabian  von  Schlabrendorff.  Offi- 
ziere  gegen  Hitler.  Zurich.  Europa 
Verlag.  1946.  203  pages.  $2.50. — The 
events  which  led  to  the  revolt  against 
Hider  on  July  20,  1944  and  the  forces 
which  had  prepared  this  courageous 
though  ill-fated  attempt  to  rid  the  world 
of  the  man  who  had  plunged  it  into  war 
and  devastation,  have  been  constandy 
played  down  for  obvious  political  rea¬ 
sons.  The  explanation,  offered  time  and 
again  by  official  authorides,  that  this  at¬ 


tack  was  a  last-minute  attempt  of  the 
military  clique  to  save  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  at  a  time  when  the  military  lead¬ 
ers  realized  that  the  war  was  hopelessly 
lost,  is  a  wanton  and  deliberate  falsifica¬ 
tion,  known  as  such  by  everybody  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Germans 
more  or  less  actively  involved  in  the 
hatching  of  the  daring  plot. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  left  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  tried  to 
strike  against  Hider,  they  are  definitely 
dispersed  by  this  report  prepared  by 
Gero  S.  Gaevernitz,  member  of  the 
American  OSS  mission  to  Switzerland, 
on  the  basis  of  Schlabrendorff’s  minute 
account  of  the  formation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-Hitler  opposition  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Schlabrendorff  himself  was  one  of 
the  active  participants  in  the  plot,  one 
of  the  very  few  who  by  a  sheer  miracle 
survived  the  terrible  blood-bath  in  which 
Hider  and  his  henchmen  drowned  the 
last  and  best-organized  attempt  to  free 
Germany  from  the  inside.  He,  an  ardent 
anti-Nazi  from  before  the  days  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  rise  to  power,  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle  of  military  men  who,  as  early  as 
1938,  had  banded  together  to  prepare  for 
the  removal  of  the  dictator  by  force.  He 
worked  in  intimate  association  with  such 
men  as  Generaloberst  Ludwig  Beck,  Ad¬ 
miral  Canaris,  and,  above  all.  General- 
major  Henning  von  Tresekow,  the  heart 
of  the  conspiracy.  Although  he  worked 
with  the  military  element  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  whose  official  head  was  General- 
feldmarschall  von  Witzleben,  he  makes 
it  quite  plain  that  the  conspiracy  had  a 
broad  and  active  basis  among  the  civilian 
population.  There  were  conservatives 
like  Goerdeler,  former  Lord  Mayor  of 
Leipzig,  who  was  to  become  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  liberated  Germany,  Social- 
Democrats  like  Haubach,  Leuschner, 
Mierendorff  and  Reichwein,  Commu¬ 
nists  like  Jacob  and  Saefkow,  former 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Workers  Unions, 
clergymen,  diplomats,  high  officials, 
lawyers,  farmers  and  scholars.  His  first¬ 
hand  information,  however,  deals  main- 
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ly  with  the  gradual  growth  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  in  military  circles,  the  deadly 
risks  these  men  had  to  take,  the  continu¬ 
ing  fear  of  discovery,  the  frightful  pres¬ 
sure  under  which  they  worked  towards 
their  goal.  More  than  once,  this  goal 
seemed  within  reach,  as  in  1943,  when 
SchlabrendorfI  himself  succeeded  in 
smuggling  an  explosive  charge  into  Hit¬ 
ler’s  private  plane,  and  then,  again  and 
again,  last  minute  obstacles  foiled  plans 
which  had  been  carefully  and  tenacious¬ 
ly  prepared  for  many  months.  And  final¬ 
ly,  on  July  20,  1944,  the  cruel  whims 
of  fate  annulled  the  heroic  labor  of  many 
years  and  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  un¬ 
derground  organization. 

SchlabrendorfI  tells  his  story  in  sober 
and  almost  monotonous  terms.  Inten¬ 
tionally  and  carefully  he  avoids  every 
trace  of  dramatization,  every  touch  of 
exaggeration  in  drawing  the  profiles  of 
the  protagonists.  But  his  story  is  such 
that  we  can  hardly  remember  having 
read  anything  quite  as  captivating,  excit¬ 
ing  and  heart-rending.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  wished  that  this  document  of  a  heroic 
fight  against  the  forces  of  evil  be  made 
accessible  to  the  Anglo-American  reader 
by  a  suitable  translation.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  names  of  those  men 
who  paid  the  ultimate  price  for  their 
noble  effort  (SchlabrendorfI  gives  a  list 
of  126  names  which  includes  only  those 
whom  he  knew  personally)  be  entered  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Mankind. — Oskar 
Seidlin.  Ohio  State  University. 

*  Francis  Borgia  Steck.  El  primer 
colegio  de  America:  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tlaltelolco.  With  a  study  of  the  codex 
of  Tlaltelolco  b)  R.  H.  Barlow.  Mexico. 
Centro  de  Estudios  Franciscanos.  1944. 
106  pages.  Illustrated. — Dr.  Steck’s  work 
would  have  been  very  useful  in  English. 
However,  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Center  of  Franciscan  Studies  in  Mexico 
apparently  offered  an  opportunity  for 
publication  in  Spanish  and  co-operation 
which  could  not  be  resisted.  Father 
Steck’s  basic  achievement  consists  of 
bringing  together  the  data  on  this  first 


college  of  North  America  (1536)  and 
presenting  them  well. 

The  Franciscans  had  been  teaching  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  for  more  than  a 
decade  when  the  institution  was  formal¬ 
ly  established.  It  appeared  at  an  auspi¬ 
cious  moment.  Spanish  missionaries  were 
eager  to  have  Indian  boys — for  whose 
education  the  school  was  established — 
prepared  to  govern  Indian  communities. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tlaltelolco  bridged  the 
gap  between  the  Conquest  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  Spaniards.  Its  history  also  re¬ 
flects  the  perpetual  conflict  in  which  the 
Spaniards  soon  engaged  over  whether 
the  Indian  should  be  given  mental  train¬ 
ing.  But  perhaps  the  chief  distinction  of 
the  establishment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Fr.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  the  greatest 
glory  of  Franciscan  scholarship  in  New 
Spain,  was  intimately  associated  with  it 
and  used  its  graduates  in  making  his 
priceless  collection  of  information  on 
pre-Columbian  life  in  Mexico.  Father 
Steck,  who  has  not  depended  primarily 
upon  manuscript  sources,  has  done  a 
good  job  in  fitting  together  odd  pieces 
of  material  to  tell  an  orderly  story.  It 
would  be  useful  to  American  students 
as  a  summary  of  the  most  remarkable 
sixteenth-century  experiment  in  the 
transplantation  of  European  culture. — 
John  Tate  Lanning.  Guatemala  City. 

^  Octavio  Tarquinio  de  Sousa.  Jos6 
Bonifacio,  Emancipador  del  Brasil. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1945. 285  pages. — The  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica,  directed  by  Mexico’s  well 
known  intellectual  Daniel  Cosio  Ville¬ 
gas,  has  added  a  serious  and  valuable 
book  to  its  series  Tierra  Firme.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  scarcely  known 
in  this  country,  and  yet  he  is  one  of 
Brazil’s  ablest' scholars.  The  best  known 
writers  of  any  country  are  its  novelists, 
who  appeal  to  the  general  public;  authors 
of  serious  non-fiction  can  hope  for  re¬ 
spect,  but  never  popularity.  Respect 
Tarquinio  de  Sousa  certainly  enjoys, 
both  among  Brazilian  scholars  and 
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among  Brazilianists  in  this  country.  In 
Brazil  indeed  he  has  won  a  degree  of 
fame  as  editor  and  literary  critic.  As 
historian,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
half-century  before  and  after  Brazil’s 
emancipation.  His  research  has  resulted 
in  a  series  of  studies  of  the  great  states¬ 
men  of  that  period — ^Diogo  Antonio 
Feij6,  Bernardo  Pereira  Vasconcelos  and 
Evaristo  da  Veiga.  Other  published  writ¬ 
ings  are  part  of  a  projected  history  of 
Brazil  from  1808  to  1840.  Now  he  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  study  of  the  greatest  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  Brazil. 

The  early  chapters  contain  much  little- 
known  information  on  the  early  years 
of  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  son  of 
Bonifacio  Jose  de  Andrada  of  Santos. 
To  this  strange  confusion  between  the 
names  of  father  and  son,  we  should  add 
that,  according  to  Brazilian  custom,  the 
“patriarch”  is  commonly  known,  as  in 
the  tide  of  this  book,  by  his  first  names. 
Jos6  Bonifacio  studied  at  Coimbra,  trav¬ 
eled  widely  in  Europe  and  visited  Paris 
at  the  dme  of  the  Revolution,  returned 
to  Portugal  and  won  fame  as  professor 
of  metallurgy  and  an  important  public 
official.  The  sponsor  of  a  free  Brazil  was 
enurely  European  in  his  intellectual 
formation  and  owed  nothing  to  his  na- 
dve  land,  to  which  he  was  to  give  so 
much.  This  book  explains  clearly  the 
events  which  led,  almost  accidentally,  to 
the  proclamation  of  Brazil’s  independ¬ 
ence.  Jose  Bonifacio  became  minister  of 
state  and  foreign  minister  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pedro  I.  He  found  himself 
involved  in  the  petty  intrigues  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  1823  he  was  exiled  to 
France.  He  returned  to  Rio  in  five  years, 
and  when,  in  1831,  Pedro  I  abdicated, 
Jos6  Bonifacio  was  appointed  tutor  to 
young  Pedro  II.  Once  more,  Jos6  Boni¬ 
facio  lost  his  post  on  account  of  factional 
struggles,  and  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Tarquinio  de  Sousa  gives  us  a  careful 
picture  of  this  man  of  vast  learning  and 
ample  vision,  but  he  does  not  seek  to 
hide  the  weaker  sides  of  his  character. 
He  was  difficult  and  outspoken;  he 


lacked  that  smooth  unconcern  about 
principles  which  seems  to  be  essential  in 
successful  politicians,  and  he  left  the  im¬ 
pression  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  give 
offense.  This  author  is  less  fair  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  policies  of  Portugal.  He  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
international  circumstances  of  which 
Portugal  was  a  victim,  and  while  show¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  a  unified  Brazil,  he 
manifests  no  sympathy  for  the  Portu¬ 
guese  who  believed  in  a  unified  Portu¬ 
guese  empire.  He  considers  it  natural 
that  Rio  de  Janeiro  should  profit  from 
the  mines  of  Minas  Gerais,  whereas  it 
seems  to  him  mere  exploitation  that  Lis¬ 
bon  should  gain  any  advantage  from 
them.  But  the  book  is  important,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  Brazilianists. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Totenwald. 

Ein  Bericht.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1946. 
170  pages. — ^Early  in  the  spring  of  1938 
“Johannes,”  a  German  author,  withdrew 
from  a  local  Nazi  charity  organization 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  sup¬ 
port  only  the  wife  and  children  of  Pas¬ 
tor  Niemoller,  who,  contrary  to  all  jus¬ 
tice,  had  just  been  sent  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  Such  defiance  could  not  pass 
unpunished  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  “Jo¬ 
hannes”  was  arrested  by  the  ^stapo  be¬ 
cause  of  “an  attitude  of  marked  hostility 
toward  the  Party.”  After  four  months 
imprisonment,  “Johannes”  was  released 
with  an  admonition  from  Goebbels  not 
to  repeat  his  offense. 

Wiechert ’s  report  of  his  experiences  in 
a  Gestapo  prison  and  in  Buchenwald 
may  seem  pale  to  Germans  or  Americans 
who  at  the  end  of  the  war  witnessed  in 
person  or  saw  photographs  of  torture, 
starvation,  and  death  in  German  con¬ 
centration  camps.  But  his  account  of  the 
gradual  revelation  to  a  sensitive  and 
honest  German  of  wickedness  in  high 
places  cannot  help  but  move  even  the 
most  unsympathetic  reader.  That  the 
revelation  comes  in  the  “Beech  Forest” 
once  frequented  by  the  humanitarian 
Goethe,  now  become  the  “Forest  of  the 
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Dead,”  only  emphasizes  the  horror. 

The  Totenwald  was  apparendy  writ¬ 
ten  in  1943-1944;  Its  author  wishes  it  to 
serve  as  a  “memorial  to  the  dead  of  the 
concentration  camps,  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
living,  and  as  a  warning  to  those  to 
come.” — William  W.  Pusey  III.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University. 

Public  Questions 
^  C.  G.  Jung.  Aufsdtze  zur  Zeit- 
geschichte.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1946. 
147  pages. — These  essays  are  based  di- 
reedy  on  the  famous  psychiatrist’s  daily 
practice.  Since  his  padents’  ailments  are 
occasioned  by  their  eveiyday  experiences, 
he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  fa¬ 
miliarizing  himself  with  the  events  of 
the  day;  a  man  who  undertakes  to  cure 
sick  souls  must  know  the  environment 
in  which  these  souls  are  thrown.  Hence 
this  litde  book — one  of  the  few  in  the 
great  stream  of  studies  of  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  which  does  not  limit  itself  to  the 
crassly  material  aspects  of  the  situation, 
to  technical,  industrial,  social,  political 
questions,  but  goes  helpfully  back  of 
them  to  their  source,  to  the  human  soul. 
Jung  shows  how  the  unrest  in  Germany, 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  chaos,  developed  from  psychic  trans¬ 
formations  in  the  Germans.  As  a  result 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Reich  in  1871, 
which  he  justly  qualifies  as  a  misfortune, 
the  German  forgot  his  Christianity,  sold 
his  soul  to  technology,  abandoned  his 
morality  and  became  a  cynic.  In  this 
connection  Jung  offers  one  of  the  con- 
cisest  and  justest  of  diagnoses  of  the 
phenomenon  Hitler,  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  form  of  hysteria  which  is  marked 
by  the  subject’s  ability  to  make  himself 
believe  his  own  falsehoods. 

But  Jung  does  not  limit  himself  to  the 
German  problem.  He  looks  into  the  fun¬ 
damental  facts  which  occasioned  this 
problem  and  which  have  by  no  means 
been  banished  from  the  world  by  the 
German  catastrophe.  He  comes  to  grips 
with  the  universal  and  acute  problem  of 
the  totalitarian  state.  Jung  sees  that  such 
a  state  makes  psychotherapy  impossible. 


since  the  soul  cannot  be  healed  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  state  which  is  built  on  a 
dead  level  of  docility.  Jung  is  not  neu¬ 
tral  here;  vigorously  and  bravely  he  takes 
a  stand.  He  warns  his  readers  earnesdy 
against  the  current  tendency  to  subordi¬ 
nate  the  individual  to  “society,”  in  spite 
of  the  irresponsible  “security”  and  other 
advantages  which  it  seems  to  offer.  All 
these  advantages,  he  realizes,  are  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  do  nothing  for  the  soul.  And 
he  enshrines  his  conviction  in  such  ad¬ 
mirable  sentences  as:  “Our  generation 
seems  scarcely  to  suspect  that  what  does 
not  come  from  without  can  nevertheless 
be  true”  and  “The  natural  and  only 
bearer  of  life  is  the  individual.” — Wer¬ 
ner  Richter.  New  York. 

*  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  jOjo,  Ven- 
cedoresl  Buenos  Aires.  Sudameri- 
cana.  1945.  378  pages.  $5.  m-n. — Read¬ 
ing  Madariaga  is  always  a  beneficial  ex¬ 
ercise  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
informative  material  he  offers  alongside 
his  arguments  of  an  old  Spanish  liberal. 
jOjo,  Vencedoresl  is  a  precise  review 
of  European  history  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  most  obscure  prob¬ 
lems — the  Balkans,  the  Baltic  countries, 
Poland  in  the  orbits  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia — are  clarified  and 
made  comprehensible  in  the  prose  of  this 
professor  who  expounds  them  with 
something  of  the  Genevan  spirit  remain¬ 
ing  with  him  after  his  years  as  Spain’s 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
with  a  certain  polemic  tendency  that 
gives  to  the  whole  of  the  book  a  breath 
of  youthfulness. 

Two  terms  which  he  has  incorporated 
into  the  imagery  of  the  green  tables  of 
international  discussion — or  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  which  he  at  least  proposes— ^o 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  justified  in 
themselves:  the  “comundo”  or  “co¬ 
world”  and  the  “esta^lo  vaca”  or  “cow- 
state.”  His  tendency  to  enrich  the  reper¬ 
tory  of  words  and  political  concepts  of 
the  modern  world  may  set  a  bad  example 
to  Americans  who  are  already  over-fond 
of  neologisms.  The  book  is  interesting 
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as  information  and  testimony  of  our 
time  and  throughout  reveals  the  Anglo¬ 
phile  attitude  in  which  the  old  Spanish 
liberals  so  readily  concur. — R.  Sender. 
New  York  City. 

*  Fernando  Ortiz.  El  engano  de  las 
razas.  La  Habana.  Paginas.  1946. 
428  pages.  $4. — In  any  given  country 
there  is  usually  one  intellectual  who  has 
come  to  be  rather  generally  recognized 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  nation,  so 
that  his  name  stands  for  what  is  best  and 
strongest  in  the  country.  In  contempo¬ 
rary  Cuba  that  name  is  certainly  Fer¬ 
nando  Ortiz.  He  has  done  a  great  variety 
of  fine  and  useful  things,  but  in  no  re¬ 
spect  is  he  more  admirable  than  in  his 
championship  of  equal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  men  of  every  blood  and  color, 
in  Cuba  and  over  the  world.  El  engano 
de  las  razas  is  the  fruit  of  half  a  century 
of  study  of  the  problems  of  so-called 
“race”  (a  word  which  Fernando  Ortiz, 
in  common  with  various  other  anthro¬ 
pologists,  finds  nearly  meaningless  and 
is  inclined  to  relegate  to  the  scrap-heap). 
Writing  in  a  little  country  where  there 
has  been  as  uncontrolled  a  mingling  of 
blacks  and  whites  as  perhaps  in  any  other 
anywhere,  he  naturally  draws  his  data 
largely  from  this  particular  intermin¬ 
gling,  but  he  remembers  very  well  that 
the  German  pseudo-scientists  who  fos¬ 
tered  the  myth  of  Nordic  separateness 
and  superiority  came  near  wrecking 
civilization  and  must  be  confuted  not 
only  by  force  of  arms  but  with  irrefu¬ 
table  arguments.  This  marvelously  well- 
informed  study  of  the  wh<Je  problem  of 
race,  in  all  its  physical  and  spiritual 
aspects,  is  at  the  same  time  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  in  the  highest  sense  a  propa¬ 
gandist  document.  In  the  latter  respect 
it  has  doubtless  gone  further  than  many 
wise  and  honest  readers  will  be  willing 
to  follow  it.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
race,  such  troublesome  words  as  misce¬ 
genation  have  no  meaning.  There  are 
problems  here  which  Ortiz  has  done 
nothing  to  solve.  But  his  book  is  gener¬ 
ous,  impressive,  invaluable.  It  will  cer¬ 


tainly  be  translated  into  the  leading  lan¬ 
guages. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Franck-Louis  Schoell.  Patrimoine 
Polonais.  1944.  229  pages.  5  Swiss 
fr. — Leo  Ferrero  et  la  France.  1945.  187 
pages.  5  Swiss  fr.  Lausanne.  Concorde. 
— Schoell,  Alsatian  and  therefore  doubly 
French,  taught  at  Chicago,  Tulane  and 
Berkeley,  directed  the  Publications  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  defunct  League  of  Nations, 
and  translated  Ladislas  Reymont’s 
mighty  novel  of  the  Polish  earth.  The 
Peasants.  He  is  therefore  admirably 
qualified  to  edit,  in  Switzerland,  a  col¬ 
lection  “Culture  Europeenne.”  He  opens 
two  different  series,  the  first  devoted  to 
national  cultures,  the  second  to  intra- 
European  exchanges.  A  third  will  deal 
with  inter-continental  relations.  As  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  surest  guarantee 
of  world  peace  lies  in  a  United  Europe, 
and  as  a  common  culture  is  even  more 
indispensable  for  such  unity  than  a  com¬ 
mon  economy,  the  work  upon  which 
Schoell  is  now  engaged  seems  to  me  of 
commanding  interest.  The  moral  con¬ 
quest  of  Europe  by  Switzerland  is  the 
way  of  salvation.  May  Lausanne  win 
where  Geneva  failed! 

Patrimoine  Polonais  is  a  series  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  historical  studies,  extremely 
varied,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  lay¬ 
man  (and  most  of  us  are  laymen  in  this 
case)  without  any  sacrifice  to  cheap 
popularization.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  is  the  autobiographical  intro¬ 
duction.  Schoell  happened  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  in  France  with  Polish  exiles,  and 
with  a  veritable  little  Polish  settlement, 
a  domain  at  Ouarville  near  Chartres.  I 
never  had  the  same  opportunity;  but  I 
too  felt  the  fascination  of  Poland — part 
of  France’s  romantic  heritage.  When  cer¬ 
tain  Americans  claimed  that  in  1919 
France  wickedly  and  vindictively  “in¬ 
vented”  Poland  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
plaguing  Germany,  they  were  over¬ 
looking  two  facts:  a)  that  there  were 
some  twenty-four  million  Poles,  keenly 
conscious  of  their  existence  as  a  national 
body;  b)  that  France  had  felt  “in  a  state 
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of  mortal  sin”  ever  since  Poland  was 
partitioned  and  enslaved.  Realists  today 
might  do  well  to  ponder  such  imponder¬ 
ables.  A  peace  that  places  Poland  with- 
ing  the  orbit  of  Russia  is  but  an  uneasy 
truce. 

The  second  book,  Leo  Ferrero  et  la 
France^  is  devoted  to  the  son  of  Gugli- 
elmo  Ferrero  and  Gina  (Lombroso). 
Leo  died  prematurely  (1903-1933).  He 
was  an  ideal  liaison  agent  between  Ital¬ 
ian  and  French  culture.  He  wrote  di¬ 
rectly  in  French  a  notable  drama,  a  book 
of  essays  and  a  novel.  Mussolini’s  worst 
crime,  the  “stab  in  the  back”  beyond 
forgiveness,  was  to  create  enmity  be¬ 
tween  two  peoples  which  have  never  felt 
they  were  strangers.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  best  incarnation  of  French  patriot¬ 
ism,  Gambetta,  should  be  the  son  of  an 
Italian,  and  that  the  hero  of  Italian  in¬ 
dependence  and  unity, Garibaldi,  should, 
in  1870,  come  to  the  aid  of  stricken 
France.  This  excellent  little  book  is  a 
tribute  to  the  great  tradition  of  “hands 
over  the  Alps,”  a  tradition  preserved  by 
such  men  as  Don  Luigi  Sturzo  and  G. 
A.  Borgesc. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

Literature 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  "...  um 
pobre  homem  da  Pdvoa  de  Varzim 
. . .”  Lisboa.  Portugdlia.  1945.  193  pages. 
— This  book,  by  an  outstanding  literary 
critic  who  also  is  an  eminent  historian, 
includes  a  series  of  essays  published  at 
various  times  since  1927.  They  all  deal 
primarily  with  E^a  de  Queiroz,  the  great 
Portuguese  novelist  the  centennial  of 
whose  birth  was  celebrated  last  year.  As 
would  be  expected  in  such  an  assortment 
of  materials — originally  published,  at 
least  some  of  them,  at  long  intervals — 
the  same  ideas  are  repeated  a  good  deal. 
However,  such  a  repetition  merely  serves 
to  enhance  the  aptness  of  the  author’s 
remarks  on  the  style,  work  and  person¬ 
ality  of  the  great  novelist.  These  essays 
have  definitely  contributed  to  a  sensible 
appreciation  of  E^a  de  Queiroz  and  his 
place  in  Portuguese  letters. 


The  literary  career  of  E^a  de  Queiroz, 
says  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  and  anxious  search  for  a  style  to 
express  a  distinct  outlook  on  life.  E^a 
was  not  a  genius  of  analysis.  He  always 
sought  to  present  “the  just  note  of  tran¬ 
sitory  reality.”  This  search  culminated 
in  short  stories  such  as  Suave  milagre 
and  ]osi  Matthias,  which  will  always 
be  among  the  best  ever  written  in  Portu¬ 
guese  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
language;  E^a  was  not  a  profound  or 
systematic  thinker.  He  was  above  all 
an  artist  whose  every  word  had  pictorial 
value  and  whose  literary  aim  seems  to 
have  been:  “reality  well  observed  and 
observation  well  expressed.”  His  novels 
were  woven  around  personalities  who 
were  “more  real  than  reality  itself.” 

Despite  his  French  sympathies  and 
manners,  E^a  de  Queiroz  was  deeply 
Portuguese,  says  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 
This  quality  was  nowhere  so  well  mani¬ 
fested  as  in  E^’s  universal  curiosity, 
his  wanderlust,  his  criticism  of  things 
Portuguese  and  his  eventual  return  to 
the  land  of  his  forefathers,  humbly  grate¬ 
ful  for  having  been  born  a  Portuguese. 
— R.  d'Efa.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Kleber  Haedens.  Une  histoire  de  la 
littirature  fran^aise.  Paris.  Rene 
Julliard.  1943.  (Montreal.  Varict^s. 
1945).  475  pages.  $2.25. — Written  in 
the  gloomy  days  of  1942,  this  is  a  bold 
and  confident  book.  A  young  man — he 
is  under  thirty — tells  his  generation  the 
meaning  of  its  literary  heritage,  and  a 
confidence-inspiring  heritage  it  is.  Im¬ 
patient  with  traditional  opinions,  no 
matter  how  hoary,  which  he  delights  in 
lambasting,  he  looks  only  for  what  has 
meaning  today.  He  is  sure  of  himself, 
equally  exuberant  in  criticism  and 
praise,  and  yet  he  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  soundness  of  his  knowledge, 
his  critical  insight,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
gift  of  vigorous  and  often  telling  ex¬ 
pression. 

M.  Haedens  glories  in  the  Classics,  to 
the  point  of  finding  Malherbe  “divin  . . . 
lorsqu’il  est  touche  par  ce  bonheur 
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sacrc.”  He  gives  a  merciless  drubbing 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he  de¬ 
tests,  “dont  quelques  philosophes  pou- 
dres  et  sarcastiques,  pleins  de  maximes 
imb^iles  sur  la  raison,  font  la  gloire 
mondaine  et  scolastique.”  He  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  Realists,  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  the  “mirage 
des  apparences  grossieres.”  His  own 
point  of  view  becomes  obvious  when  we 
discover  that  Maurice  Barres,  Charles 
Maurras,  and  Leon  Daudet  are  the  glory 
and  salvation  of  France,  particularly 
Maurras,  “cet  homme  extraordinaire 
(qui)  n’a  pas  cessc  de  repandre  pendant 
toute  son  existence  une  somme  presque 
fabuleuse  de  verites,  dissipant  les  nuees, 
traquant  et  formant  les  mensonges  et  les 
idees  folles  repandues  en  France  depuis 
I’Encyclopcdie,  liberant  la  meilleure 
partie  de  la  jeunesse  des  poncifs  demo- 
cratiques  .  .  But  whatever  one  may 
think  of  his  political  views,  they  do  not 
seem  to  the  reviewer  to  affect  seriously, 
for  the  most  part,  his  critical  judgment 
and  certainly  not  his  love  of  good  poetry. 
He  has  written  a  penetrating  book,  one 
which  makes  abundantly  evident  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  French  literature. — L.  E.  Win¬ 
frey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Hans  Albert  Maier.  Stefan  George 
und  Thomas  Mann.  Zwei  Formen 
des  dritten  Humanismus  in  \ritischem 
Vergleich.  Zurich.  Speer-Verlag.  1946. 
192  pages.  7.50  Swiss  fr. — In  this  diffi¬ 
cult  but  rewarding  little  book,  the  author 
achieves  a  critical  tour  de  force  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  unexpected  and  improbable 
correspondences  in  thought  and  ideals 
between  two  writers  who  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  be  hopelessly  remote  from 
each  other.  Not  only  in  form  did  they 
diverge  irrevocably,  seeing  that  each 
specifically  rejected  that  form  which  was 
for  the  other  the  only  possible  mode  of 
creative  expression:  in  their  thinking  as 
well  there  are  sharply  conflicting  points 
of  view,  of  which,  both  being  very  self- 
conscious  artists,  they  were  fully  and 
contentedly  aware.  It  is  no  small  tri¬ 
umph  for  Mr.  Maier  that,  armed  with  a 


nearly  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
tinent  literature,  he  is  able  in  case  after 
case  to  show  how  Mann  and  George, 
often  starting  from  opposite  poles,  or 
moving  from  a  common  ground  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  actually  arrive  at  the 
same  or  comparable  ends.  His  ingenuity 
is  often  amusing,  as  he  combines  what 
they  do  not  say  with  positive  statements 
in  a  related  field  to  build  up  the  premises 
for  convincing  judgments. 

His  merit,  however,  does  not  lie  chief¬ 
ly  in  his  intellectual  maneuvers,  clever 
as  they  are:  he  deserves  commendation 
for  uniting  the  two  main  leaders  of  po¬ 
litical  opinion  among  20th  century  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  and  thus  directing  their 
propulsive  power  towards  a  regeneration 
of  the  Germans.  For  the  “third  human¬ 
ism”  to  which,  significandy  enough,  they 
both  professed  allegiance  is  a  classical 
ideal  which  looks  forward  rather  than 
back,  and,  whatever  its  past  limitations, 
has  no  bounds  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Maier  does  not  make  things  easy 
for  his  reader.  He  has  no  index  and  no 
chapter  summaries,  and  some  of  his  main 
points  are  made  almost  casually.  You 
must  read  him  entire  or  let  him  alone; 
but  if  you  read  him  attentively  you  will 
not  come  away  without  benefit.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  with  many  foreign- 
printed  books,  the  text  is  marred  by  nu¬ 
merous  misprints. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Pablo  Schostakovsky.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  rusa  desde  los  ortgenes 
hasta  nuestros  dtas.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1945.  501  pages.  $12.  m-n. — This 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  Pablo  Schos¬ 
takovsky,  a  Russian  scholar  living  in 
Argentina,  has  written  this  appealing 
and  thoughtful  history  of  Russian  lit¬ 
erature  especially  for  Spanish-speaking 
readers.  He  had  every  reason  for  doing 
so.  Latin  America  and  Russia  are  des¬ 
tined  to  have  large  contacts,  whether 
or  not  their  friendship  is  entirely  to  the 
taste  of  other  countries;  and  relatively 
little  material  on  Russian  literature  is  as 
yet  available  in  Spanish.  Schostakovsky 
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emphasizes  certain  striking  similarities 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Spanish 
language,  but  he  warns  over-sanguine 
students  that  Russian  is  a  very  difficult 
language  to  learn.  When  we  remember 
that  Dona  Pardo  Bazin  wrote  valuable 
books  on  Russian  literature  without  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  Russian, 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that 
others  of  us  can  read  the  great  Russian 
writers  profitably  in  translation.  This 
may  be  truer  of  Russian  literature  than 
of  some  others  because  of  the  fact,  un¬ 
derlined  by  Schostakovsky,  that  Russian 
writers  have  not  usually  been  fastidious 
stylists — that  matter  means  more  to  them 
than  manner.  This  book  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  modern  writers.  It  gives 
more  space  to  Pushkin  alone  than  to  the 
whole  period  from  the  ninth  century  to 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  chapter  on  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  from  Bielinsky  on  is  de¬ 
tailed  and  thought-provoking.  It  would 
take  pages  to  characterize  this  bright,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  illuminating  work  adequate¬ 
ly.  The  author  is  sometimes  fretful,  but 
his  malicious  little  side-swipes  only  add 
charm  to  his  work.  Except  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  an  occasional  allusion, 
this  book  in  translation  would  be  as 
good  for  an  American  or  English  audi¬ 
ence  as  it  is  for  Latin  Americans. — 
H.  K.  L. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Max  Aub.  El  Rapto  de  Europa  o 
Siempre  se  puede  hacer  edgo.  Drama 
real  en  tres  actos.  Mexico.  Tezontle. 
1946.  149  pages. — Max  Aub  as  a  writer 
of  drama  belongs  to  the  not  very  nu¬ 
merous  group  of  experimenters  who  op¬ 
pose  the  too  commercialized  stage  with 
an  honest  desire  for  renovation.  This 
play  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Spanish  po¬ 
litical  emigration  in  which  the  propitious 
American  fairy,  the  Italian  anarchist, 
the  republican  official  with  two  women, 
and  other  sufficiently  differentiated 
types,  figure  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of 
reality  full  of  authentic  sentimental, 
moral  and  intellectual  reagents  of  the 
Spanish  emigration  in  Marseilles.  This 


work  of  Max  Aub  is  one  of  the  first  to 
gather  together  those  simple  and  univer¬ 
sal  facts  of  the  emigration,  with  their 
natural  qualities  and  picturesque  nu¬ 
ances,  and  he  does  it  with  a  latent,  re¬ 
strained  dramatic  sense  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  veracious  dialogue  which  reveals  a 
talent  in  its  maturity.  El  Rapto  de  Eu¬ 
ropa  o  Siempre  se  puede  hacer  algo  de¬ 
serves  and  doubdess  has  attained  a 
worthy  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  6f  the  Spanish  emigrant  writers. 
— R.  Sender.  New  York  City. 

^  S^ndor  Dallos.  Dundntul  Legendds 
Konyv.  Budapest.  Nyugat.  1944.  220 
pages. — It  has  been  said  that  modern 
man’s  rejection  of  myth  is  paitly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deterioration  of  poetic 
quality.  Sindor  Dallo’s  book,  while  writ¬ 
ten  in  prose,  is  close  to  the  mythical  and 
mythological  spirit  of  the  people,  in  this 
instance  the  population  of  a  Transdanu- 
bian  village.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  books  this  reviewer  has  encountered. 
The  eight  stories,  rooted  in  the  poetic 
and  superstitious  soul  of  simple  Hun¬ 
garian  peasants,  suggest  symbolic  and 
allegorical  depth,  naivet6,  faith  in  virtue, 
repudiauon  of  sin — in  a  sense  a  world 
of  ideals,  but  without  misleading  ideali¬ 
zation.  Some  of  the  stories  are  definitely 
Magyar  in  origin;  others  have  interna¬ 
tional  implications.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  story  entided  GenovSva  is  of  French 
origin,  but  when  it  reached  the  recepdve 
and  form-shaping  imaginativeness  of 
the  Hungarian  people  it  acquired  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Hungarian  color  and  rhytnm. 
The  writer  tells  us  in  the  preface  that 
the  stories  were  told  to  him  as  a  child 
by  his  father  and  by  peasant  women. 
He  did  not  write  them  down  undl  many 
years  later  in  Budapest. — Joseph  Re- 
menyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

i 

*  Jean  Fayard.  Roman.  Paris.  Fayard. 

1945. 206  pages. — ^Fraq^oisc  lived  on 
the  odd-numbered  side  of  the  Rue  du 
President  Wilson  alongside  two  garage 
mechanics,  a  cobbler  and  a  fiorist.  The 
upper  crust  lived  across  the  street.  She 
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worked  in  the  hat  shop  of  her  mother 
who  wanted  her  to  marry  one  of  the 
garage  men.  But  Fran^oise  dreamed  of 
her  Prince  Charming.  She  fell  in  love 
with  a  handsome  stranger  who  casually 
entered  the  shop  one  day.  The  romance 
ended  in  Florence  after  three  weeks  of 
enchantment  when  a  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  identified  her  lover  as  the  Due 
d’Angoulcme  and  informed  her  of  his 
approaching  marriage.  “II  faut  prendre 
mon  parti  de  considcrer  notre  amour 
comme  un  reve,”  she  tells  the  Duke  who 
affirms  he  is  willing  to  break  with  his 
family  on  her  account.  But  Fran^oise 
slips  away.  Henceforth  she  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  deracinee  in  her  Rue  du  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  This  interval  of  a  few 
weeks  in  her  life,  like  the  afternoon  of 
Mallarmc’s  faune,  will  linger  indecisive¬ 
ly  on  the  borderline  of  dream  and  reality. 

Many  readers  may  wonder  why  they 
do  not  feel  greater  moral  indignation, 
particularly  towards  the  aristocrat.  The 
reviewer  finds  the  explanation  in  the 
poetic  simplicity  of  the  style,  in  the  re¬ 
freshing  spontaneity  of  the  afiair,  and 
in  the  logical  neatness  of  the  fictional 
framework.  In  psychological  signifi¬ 
cance,  Roman  cannot  be  compared  with 
Mai  d’ amour,  awarded  the  Goncourt 
prize  in  1931,  but  it  is  pleasanter  read¬ 
ing. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  The  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Ernst  Lothar.  Der  Engel  mit  der 

Posaune.  Roman  eines  Hauses.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Schoenhof.  1946.  634 
pages. — In  his  Epilog  the  author  writes, 
“I  wrote  this  book  for  persons  who  know 
Austria  not  at  all  or  only  as  the  object 
of  stereotyped  notions.”  To  reveal  the 
heart  of  his  Austria — really  Vienna  in 
the  main — he  tells  the  story  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  real  Austrians,  great 
and  small;  to  provide  ample  background, 
he  traces  the  history  of  a  fairly  large  and 
varied  family  from  the  year  1888  to  the 
year  1938,  when  Hitler’s  occupation  of 
Austria  was  completed;  to  give  his  tale 
greater  coherence,  he  centers  it  mostly 
in  a  certain  house,  in  which  the  majority 


of  the  family  live  their  lives,  or  at  least 
have  their  beginnings.  The  title  refers 
to  a  sculptured  angel  over  the  doorway 
of  that  house,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  taken 
as  a  symbol  of  that  Divine  justice  which 
outlives  human  vicissitudes  and  can  par¬ 
don  human  frailty. 

Lothar  knows  and  loves  his  Vienna, 
and  is  an  experienced  and  successful 
writer  (poems,  stories,  novels,  essays, 
plays).  He  can  create  characters  and 
make  them  behave  like  people,  he  can 
produce  atmosphere,  and  he  knows  how 
to  achieve  suspense  and  how  to  conduct 
a  plot.  The  result  is  a  highly  readable, 
entertai  ling,  at  times  even  stirring  story, 
which  every  lover  of  Vienna  and 
Viennese  culture  ought  to  read,  and 
which  any  admirer  of  “the  other  Ger¬ 
many”  can  appreciate. — Bayard  Q.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

^  J.  Ruben  Romero.  Rosenda.  Mexico. 

Porrua.  1946.  192  pages. — Any  new 
work  by  the  author  of  La  vida  inutil  de 
Pito  Pirez  and  Mi  caballo,  mi  perro  y 
mi  rifle  is  an  event  in  Mexican  letters. 
The  story,  without  being  regional ist,  is 
laid  in  the  provinces.  Salustio,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  sends  his  friend  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  Rosenda,  whom  he  has  seen 
only  a  few  times.  Rosenda’s  father,  when 
he  hears  the  request,  drives  Rosenda 
from  his  house.  The  shoemaker,  who  did 
not  expect  to  have  his  request  granted 
with  such  dispatch,  leaves  town.  His 
friend  finds  a  place  for  Rosenda  to  stay, 
gives  her  money  and  clothing,  and  makes 
her  his  mistress.  He  goes  away,  intend¬ 
ing  to  return,  but  for  the  most  casual 
reasons  fails  to  do  so.  Rosenda  remains 
faithful  to  him.  There  is  no  more  to  the 
story.  It  is  written  without  a  blur  of 
sentimentality  or  a  knife  of  satire,  with 
that  strange  uncritical  observation  that 
characterizes  the  best  Mexican  novelists. 
Ruben  Romero  reproduces  without  com¬ 
ment  the  incomprehensible  and  irration¬ 
al  in  human  relations.  The  plot  and 
characters  arc  developed  with  an  austere 
simplicity  which  is  never  incomplete 
nor  thin.  The  style  is  lyric  without  be- 
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ing  ornate.  The  novel  is  granted  validity 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Rosendas  among  the  women  of  Mexico, 
of  an  ignorance  which  includes  both  il¬ 
literacy  and  lack  of  curiosity,  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  stubborn  loyalty,  with  never  a  flame 
of  rebellion  against  the  injustice  of  their 
condition. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Essays  and  Philosophy 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Cultura  in- 
tervalar.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944.  147 
pages. — Cultura  intcrvalar  is  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  culture  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  First  World  War  and  the 
Second,  1918  to  1939.  Of  the  eight  essays 
in  the  volume  some  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  aspects  of  this  interim  cul¬ 
ture,  others  only  in  the  sense  that  any 
words  written  by  modern  man  must  be 
concerned  with  it.  This  book,  like  many 
of  Figueiredo’s,  is  an  unadulterated 
pleasure.  The  first  essay.  Pert  go  dos 
paralelos  histdricos,  decries  the  facile 
drawing  of  historical  parallels  as  error 
induced  by  fear  of  a  new  world.  The 
next  essay  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  our  own,  and  in  so 
doing  sheds  light  on  both.  In  A  prisao 
da  intelligencia  Figueiredo  sees  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  freedom  of  the  intelligence  as 
the  characteristic  of  our  time.  A  melan- 
colia  da  histdria  describes  our  collapse 
of  critical  spirit  as  exemplified  in  Her¬ 
mann  Schneider’s  Philosophy  of  History. 
Then  follow  three  essays  on  authors  who 
are  products,  or  victims,  or  both,  of  our 
cultura  intcrvalar:  Manuel  Laranjeira, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Antdnio  Nobre,  and  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse.  A  guerra  perpdtua  refers 
to  “a  luta  com  a  estupidez.”  The  book 
closes  with  Sete  anedotas  exemplares 
which  arc  almost  a  new  genre.  The  only 
optimistic  note  sounded  is  the  precarious 
hope  that  the  interval  described  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  a  rich  book.  Meu  of  good  will 
too  seldom  have  the  perspicacity  of  Fi- 
guciredo  and  his  ability  to  write  beauti¬ 
ful  prose. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


^  Luis  Recas^ns  Siches.  Vida  humarta, 
sociedad  y  derecho.  Fundamentacidn 
dc  la  filosofia  del  derecho.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  dc  Cultura  Econdmica.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged,  1945.  615  pages,  large 
octavo. — ^Luis  Rccasdns  Siches  is  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  the  philosophy  of 
law.  Born  in  Guatemala  but  of  Spanish 
parentage,  he  studied  in  Barcelona,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  and  he 
has  written  important  books  and  articles 
on  his  specialty  in  the  languages  of  all 
those  countries.  The  advent  of  Franco 
found  him  an  already  world-famous 
young  professor  in  the  University  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Mexico.  There  he  speedily  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  law  in  the  National 
University,  and  con'.inued  his  work  on 
the  rational  underpinning  of  the  world’s 
legal  systems.  This  imposing  volume 
culminates  his  labors  to  date.  He  had 
published  a  first  edition  in  1940,  but  this 
book  is  considerably  different  from  the 
older  one,  with  some  alterations  and 
many  thousand  words  of  added  matter, 
the  latter  dealing  especially  with  Soviet¬ 
ism,  Fascism,  Nazism,  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  legal  theories  that  arc  (for  none 
of  them  is  dead)  profoundly  revolution¬ 
ary. 

Professor  Recas^ns  is  not  often  an  in¬ 
novator,  but  usually  a  consolidator  of 
thought.  He  is  patient,  thorough,  alert 
though  conservative,  a  paragon  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  He  has  a  marked  gift  for 
lucidity  and  vividness  of  presentation, 
which  has  not  been  true  of  all  philos¬ 
ophers.  He  writes  for  the  layman,  and 
he  is  sometimes  so  careful  to  give  the 
reader  time  to  catch  the  big  idea  that  he 
is  repetitious  and  over-deliberate.  This  is 
of  course  leaning  in  the  safer  direction. 
An  English  translation  of  his  book  is 
in  preparation.  Anglo-American  legal 
authorities  arc  not  usually  philosophers, 
but  their  fect-on-the-groundism  is  not 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  his  con¬ 
stant  sanity,  and  the  English  edition  will 
doubtless  be  well  received. — H.  K.  L. 
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*  Alfons  Bronarski.  Vltalie  et  la  Po- 
logne  au  cours  des  siecles.  Lausanne. 

Concorde.  1945.  204  pages.  5  Swiss  fr. — 
A  volume  in  the  “European  Culture” 
scries,  under  the  general  direction  of 
Professor  Franck-Louis  Schocll,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  University  of  California,  this 
book  is  a  study  of  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  relationships  between  Italy  and 
Poland — typical  of  the  many  currents  of 
inter-European  influence  which  the 
scries  as  a  whole  features  as  showing  the 
reality  of  the  concept  of  the  European 
cultural  community.  The  author  takes 
issue  at  the  outset  with  the  old  view  that 
the  Poles  arc  the  “French  of  the  North,” 
and  offers  an  abundance  of  evidence, 
from  the  fifteenth  century  forward,  for 
considering  them  rather  the  Italians 
of  the  North.  But  this  is  not  a  labored 
thesis  pursued  with  academic  detail; 
rather  the  book  leads  us  pleasantly,  al¬ 
most  conversationally,  through  the  many 
historical  and  literary  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is  a  group 
of  French  translations  of  Polish  texts  il¬ 
lustrating  Italian  influences.  Some  twen¬ 
ty  authors  are  thus  quoted,  constituting 
a  miniature  anthology  which  affords  not 
only  evidence  for  the  author’s  point,  but 
a  measure  of  insight  into  Polish  litera¬ 
ture  as  well. — Oliver  Benson.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  OJcttc.  Journal  d  rebours.  Paris. 
Arth^mc  Fayard.  1941.  (Montreal. 

Pony).  217  pages. — Colette  Is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  flavorous  and  in¬ 
gratiating  writers  of  our  time.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  she  writes  about,  or 
how  heedlessly  she  flings  her  random 
litde  papers  into  a  volume  without  head 
or  tail,  the  perfume  is  always  there.  Why 
must  a  book  have  a  head  or  a  tail,  if  it 
has  a  heart.?  Odette’s  magic  secret  is 


not  so  much  in  her  Gallic  deftness  as  in 
her  never-failing,  observant  sympathy. 
Of  the  two  dozen  sketches  in  this  little 
book,  the  most  touching  deal  with  Prov¬ 
ence:  “Vous  n’auriez  pas  vu  im  chat, 
petit  comme  9a,  peuchcre,  pas  plus  que 
huit  semaines,  et  qu’il  a  tout  panout  des 
raies  et  des  raies,  et  sur  le  devant  ime 
bavette  blanche,  Grignoulet  qu’on  I’ap- 
pelle?”  There  is,  among  the  others,  a 
chapter  with  real  information  concern¬ 
ing  Colette’s  one-time  collaborator,  the 
elusive  musicial  Ravel:  “.  .  .  il  croisait 
en  parlant  ses  mains  delicates  de  rongeur, 
effleurait  routes  choses  de  son  regard 
d’&ureuil  .  .  .”  And  whether  she  writes 
of  a  wayward  little  tom-cat  or  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  great  composer,  she  has  “it.”-/?.T.//. 

^  M.-A.  Couturier.  Marcel  Parizeau, 
architecte.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945. 
40  pages  30  illustrations. — A  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  and  illustrated  mono¬ 
graph  on  a  French-Canadian  architect. 
Will  that  curious  little  nation,  Quebec, 
so  obdurately  attached  to  the  past,  find 
modern  means  of  expression?  Can  it  re¬ 
main  free  from  the  overwhelming  influ¬ 
ences  of  either  Paris  or  New  York?  The 
question  is  of  commanding  interest;  the 
answer  is  not  absolutely  decisive.  Pari¬ 
zeau  is  evidendy  a  conscientious  and  tal¬ 
ented  architect.  But  the  hall  of  L’Ecole 
du  Meuble  looks  ominously  like  a  peni¬ 
tentiary;  and  if  his  ecclesiastical  designs 
break  away  from  the  standard  St.  Sul- 
pice  bondieu  series,  they  remind  us  a 
litde  too  insistendy  of  a  modern  bath¬ 
room.  Art  should  be  “functional,”  by 
all  means.  But  what  is  its  function  ?  And 
what  is  the  “function”  of  an  altar?  Le 
Corbusier  would  say:  a  machine  for 
celebrating  Mass.  I  doubt  whether  many 
earnest  Christians  would  subscribe  to 
such  a  definidon. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 
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Jacqueline  Dupuy.  //  est  un  jardin 
.  .  .  Montreal.  Variates.  1945.  206 
pages.  $1.25. — This  book  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  performance,  for  according  to 
her  story  the  author  cannot  be  much 
more  than  eighteen  years  old,  yet  she 
has  recalled  and  analyzed  her  childhood 
as  few  young  persons  take  the  time  to  do. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  result  of  feeling  that 
one’s  childhood  was  lost  in  the  Adantic 
as  the  shores  of  conquered  France  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  distance.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  pretty  book  and  a  delightful  story: 
the  story  of  a  Canadian  diplomat’s  child 
growing  up  in  Paris,  which  will  awaken 
sympathetic  echoes — and  reminiscent 
chuckles — for  readers  anywhere. — Olive 
Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Pierre  Lyautey.  La  campagne  d’ltalie 
1944,  Souvenirs  d'un  Goumier.  Paris. 

Plon.  1945.  174  pages. — Alert  notes  of 
an  officer  with  the  Moroccan  goumiers 
in  Italy.  In  this  campaign  (which  K6- 
rillis  condemns  as  sheer  de  Gaulle  mega¬ 
lomania),  the  French  troops  recovered 
self-confidence.  The  memories  of  Charles 
VIII,  Louis  XII,  Francis  I,  and  the  two 
Napoleons  linked  prestigious  past  with 
anxious  present.  A  minor,  but  attractive 
document:  the  best  kind  of  journalism 
by  a  man  who  is  no  mere  journalist. 
Two  amusing  episodes  (note  that  Ly¬ 
autey  himself  is  a  fervent  Catholic):  In 
Naples,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  re¬ 
fused  to  liquefy  on  the  proper  day — ^no 
doubt  as  a  stern  rebuke  to  the  occupy¬ 
ing  authorities.  These  retorted  with  a 
still  sterner  warning  to  the  right  people; 
and  the  miracle  was  duly  performed. 
History  is  repetitious:  exaedy  the  same 
thing  had  happened  with  the  French 
Commander  Championnet  in  1799. 
After  the  Allies  entered  Rome,  a  solemn 
mass  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Tis- 
serand.  After  the  Elevation  of  the  Host, 
two  cameramen  shouted:  “Once  more!’’ 
— Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Lello  Portella.  191S:  Capitulation  de 
I'AUemagne.  Algiers.  Chariot.  1945. 

229  pages. — In  this  volume,  translated 


into  French  from  the  Portuguese,  an  avi¬ 
ation  staff  officer  does  two  things.  He 
draws  interesting  parallels  between  Lu- 
dendorfTs  strategic  and  political  mis¬ 
takes,  which  brought  catastrophe  to 
Germany  in  1918,  and  Hider’s  similar 
mistakes,  which  the  author,  wridng  ap- 
parendy  late  in  1942,  shrewdly  forecast 
would  result  in  another  catastrophe.  The 
author’s  second  and  main  theme  is  the 
story  of  the  German  collapse  and  armis¬ 
tice  in  1-918.  The  rapid  crumbling  of 
the  German  front  in  France,  Luden- 
dorfF s  frantic  insistence  on  an  armistice 
as  soon  as  possible,  his  later  change  of 
mind  and  broken  promises,  his  false 
accusations  in  his  memoirs — all  these 
are  dealt  with  and  show  the  essential 
falsity  of  the  “stab-in-the-back’’  legend. 
Though  the  volume  has  its  merits,  it  is 
quite  outclassed  by  Harry  R.  Rudin’s 
Armistice  1918,  which  tells  the  whole 
story  much  more  fully,  meticulously, 
and  authoritatively. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Charles  Vellay.  Saint-Just,  thSoricien 
de  la  Revolution.  Monaco.  Jaspard. 
1946.  273  pages. — Saint-Just,  the  Arch¬ 
angel  of  Death,  remains  a  figure  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  terror.  In  comparison,  the  S^- 
green  Incorruptible  appears  dry  and 
pedantic.  By  all  the  rules  of  taste  Saint- 
Just  ought  to  be  absurd,  but  he  won 
his  wager  to  be  sublime.  Youth,  heroism 
and  martyrdom  saved  him  from  the 
ludicrous.  Geoffrey  Bruun  devoted  to 
Saint-Just  a  luminous  little  book,  which 
leaves  the  enigma  as  dark  and  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  ever. 

Here  we  have  selections  from  his 
speeches,  notes,  plan  for  a  Constitution, 
political  testament.  Some  passages  are 
well  worth  pondering,  in  these  days 
when  France,  Europe  and  the  world  are 
seeking  a  constitution.  I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proposed  “Censors’’ — an 
essential  function  (e.g.  Drew  Pearson) 
which  ought  to  be  completely  divorced 
from  that  of  Legislator.  I  cannot  take 
quite  so  seriously  his  proposal  that  every 
year  a  man  should  declare  in  the  Temple 
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who  his  friends  are.  Evidendy  Saint- 
Just  would,  like  Alcestc,  frown  on 
“I’ami  du  genre  humain.”  Friendship, 
in  his  Utopia,  was  a  definite  institution. 
The  declaration  had  to  be  made  “in  the 
Month  of  Ventose.”  Why  Ventose? 
“Autant  en  emporte  le  vent"? — Albert 
Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Gaston  Zeller.  V Alsace  franfoise  de 
Louis  XIV  d  nos  jours.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1945.  147  pages. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  preface,  V Alsace  franfoise  is 
not  an  answer  to  German  propaganda, 
but  an  objective  account  of  Alsatian- 
French  relations,  written  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  French  and  their  Allies. 
The  professed  standard  of  objectivity, 
however,  is  not  always  stricdy  upheld. 

The  author  feels  that  it  is  not  arbi¬ 
trary  to  select  for  his  study  that  period 
of  Alsatian  history  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  by  France  because, 
until  then,  national  boundaries  were  only 
vaguely  defined,  and  religious  affiliations 
were  more  important  than  nationality. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  vari¬ 
ous  difficulties  between  the  two,  but  at 
every  point  he  quotes  statements  show¬ 
ing  Alsatian  loyalty  to  France.  The  lin¬ 
guistic  problem  he  considers  the  most 
serious  and,  throughout  the  years,  the 
most  difficult  of  solution.  Just  when  the 
great  task  of  assimilation  was  finally  be¬ 
ing  realized,  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
again  separated  Alsace  from  France.  At 
this  point  the  author’s  sentiments  as  an 
Alsatian  and  a  Frenchman  prompt  him 
to  rise  to  oratorical  heights.  Nothing  the 
Germans  tried,  he  says,  could  change  the 
firm  resolution  of  Alsace  to  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  country  of  her  choice.  The 
years  of  strife  and  struggle  for  auton¬ 
omy  which  followed  the  return  of  Alsace 
to  France  in  1918  2^11ar  credits  to  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  desire  for  autonomy  had  become  a 
habit  of  thinking  during  the  difficult 
years  of  German  domination.  Zeller  lets 
the  words  of  a  nineteenth<entury  French 
historian,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  sum  up 
his  own  convictions:  “The  Germans  have 


tried  to  prove  Alsace  to  be  German  be¬ 
cause  it  is  German  in  race  and  language. 
But  the  thing  that  makes  a  people  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  a  nation  is  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  ideas,  interests,  affections,  mem¬ 
ories  and  hopes.  In  Alsace,  these  feelings 
of  nationality,  of  patrie,  are  French,  not 
German.” — George  A.  C.  Scherer.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  College. 

*  Jean  Groffier.  L'hegSmonie  mon¬ 
diale  des  Anglo-Saxons  en  1950. 
Bruxelles.  J.  Wellens.  1945.  82  (Kiges. — 
Jean  Groffier,  Brussels  poet,  editor  and 
publicist,  printed  in  1938  a  curious  little 
volume  which  he  called  U An gleterre  et 
V Allemagne  dans  ^Europe  de  demain 
(See  Books  Abroad,  vol.  13,  p.  60).  He 
developed  there  his  theory,  adopted  from 
his  countrymen  Remy  Briick  and 
Charles  Lagrange,  the  Englishman  M. 
H.  Sulley,  and  others,  that  information 
contained  in  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  points  to 
Anglo-Saxon  world  hegemony  during 
a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Since  the  appearance  of  his 
V  An  gleterre  et  I"  Allemagne  much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge,  but  it  has 
served  only  to  harden  and  solidify  the 
cement  of  Jean  Groffier’s  convictions. 
He  now  finds  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  sun- 
clear  prophecy  of  events  preceding  and 
accompanying  World  War  Two— the 
abdication  of  a  British  monarch,  the  ef¬ 
fulgence  and  extinction  of  an  astonish¬ 
ing  German  demagogue,  the  fatal  error 
of  Germany  in  taking  on  Western  and 
Eastern  enemies  at  the  same  time,  even 
the  small-scale  difficulties  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Thrilling  haopenings  are 
now  in  the  offing,  some  of  them  already 
rather  definitely  visible.  There  will  be  a 
great  religious  revival  in  England  about 
1954,  the  Zionist  movement  will  prosper 
marvelously  between  1970  and  1980, 
etc.  It  is  all  very  fascinating,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  for  the  Zionists,  those  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  migrant  Ten  Tribes,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  all  lovers  of  order 
and  good-will.  But  it  is  not  all  so  plain 
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to  the  reader  as  it  seems  to  be  to  the 
writer.  Both  booklets  are  the  merest 
skeletons.  Perhaps  M.  Groffier  will  some 
time  elaborate  and  clarify  his  evidence 
in  a  larger  publication. — R.  T.  H. 

V  Emil  Ludwig.  La  conquite  morale 
de  V Allemagne.  Traduit  par  Ray¬ 
mond  Henry.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 
277  pages.  100  fr. — The  first  half  of  this 
volume  analyzes  German  character,  as 
Herr  Ludwig  understands  it.  It  begins 
with  a  long  chapter  contrasting  French¬ 
men  and  Germans — ^as  Haltering  to  the 
former  as  unHattering  to  the  latter.  Then 
follow  short  portraits  of  eight  Germans 
which  illustrate  the  author’s  views. 
Then  come  chapters  on  Kings  and  Junk¬ 
ers,  German  intellectual  shortcomings, 
and  Jews  and  Germans.  It  is  an  analysis 
made  up  of  shrewd  truths,  misleading 
half-truths,  and  exaggerations  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  imagination,  all  cobbled  to¬ 
gether  without  any  very  clear  plan  or 
coherence. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  Herr 
Ludwig  comes  to  his  main  theme:  how 
should  the  Allies  achieve  the  moral  con¬ 
quest  of  Germany?  His  drastic  sugges¬ 
tions  outdo  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the 
Vansittart  school.  Germany  should  be 
shut  off  in  complete  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world — “Germany  must  be¬ 
come  an  island  from  which  for  twenty 
years  no  ship  must  be  allowed  to  depart 
and  on  which  a  foreign  military  police 
must  maintain  order.”  Freedom  of  the 
press  must  not  be  tolerated,  and  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Siegfried  tetralogy  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden.  The  German  penchant 
for  militarism  must  be  sublimated  by 
teaching  the  children  to  shoot  with  bows 
and  arrows  instead  of  more  dangerous 
weapons.  Jews  and  concentration  camp 
sufferers  shall  be  honored  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  wearing  a  little  decoration 
as  “Martyrs  of  Liberty.”  Germans  must 
be  so  treated  that  they  will  feel  that  they 
are  inferior  to  other  peoples.  They  must 
be  taught  toleration— ^y  a  fantastic  Lud¬ 
wig  program  which  strikes  one  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  intolerant.  The  cover  indicates 
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French  translations  of  nineteen  of  Herr 
Ludwig’s  published  works  and  five  more 
“in  preparation.”  The  present  volume 
confirms  the  impression  that  they  have 
progressively  declined  in  quality. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Lettres  sur  la 
bombe  atomique.  New  York.  Bren- 
tano’s.  1946.  164  pages.  $1.25. — Here 
we  find  again,  as  in  La  part  du  Diable, 
Denis  de  Rougemont’s  unique  blend  of 
profundity,  earnestness  and  humor.  To 
the  hasty  reader,  these  letters,  in  their 
perfect  lucidity,  may  seem  obvious,  and 
the  author’s  wit,  in  the  heart  of  tragedy, 
somewhat  out  of  place.  Yes,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  atomic  age  has  made  the  nations 
obsolete  and  the  world  state  imperative. 
But  the  military,  the  politicians,  and  the 
“sound”  people  everywhere  obstinately 
cling  to  the  thoughts  and  methods  of 
1815.  Except  for  his  boorishness,  Molotov 
would  be  a  fit  member  of  the  Vienna 
Congress.  It  is  this  radical  incongruity 
between  the  patent  facts  and  the  policy 
of  our  alleged  leaders  that  rouses  Denis 
de  Rougemont’s  mirthless  laughter.  The 
situation  is  “grotesque”  in  the  Pirandel- 
lian  sense,  as  Hitler  was  grotesque:  at 
the  same  time  tragic  and  ludicrous.  Per¬ 
haps  this  little  book  reads  too  easily. 
Read  it  three  times — with  official  reports 
and  speeches  in  between;  and  the  sense 
of  wisdom  will  deepen,  while  the  charm 
will  not  evaporate.  I  must  confess  that 
the  five  illustrations  by  Matta  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  in  the  least.  Matta  was  born 
in  Patagonia  and  worked  with  Le  Cor¬ 
busier:  “cela  se  voit.” — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Protestantisme  Franfais.  Paris.  Plon. 

1945.  448  pages.  150  fr. — An  excel¬ 
lent  collective  document  on  a  neglected 
aspect  of  French  life.  Delusion  that 
French  Protestantism  disappeared  when 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  There  are 
still  living  Huguenots,  as  there  are  liv¬ 
ing  Cro-Magnons.  To  borrow  Barr^s’s 
fine  phrase:  one  of  the  “spiritual  fam¬ 
ilies”  in  France;  small  in  numbers,  but 
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deeply  rooted,  compact,  complete;  dif¬ 
ferent,  yet  thoroughly  French.  All  as¬ 
pects  of  French  Protestantism  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  sixteen  contributors,  among 
them  Marc  Boegner,  President  of  French 
Protestant  Federation,  and  Andr^  Sieg¬ 
fried.  About  1,000,000  in  France;  one 
quarter  in  Alsace,  Lutherans;  rest  “Re¬ 
formed,”  i.e.  Calvinists  in  doctrine, 
Presbyterian  in  organization.  Large 
number  in  Southwest  and  South 
(Nimes),  Missionary  activities:  particu¬ 
larly  Lasuto  (Basutoland,  South  Africa), 
an  unexpected  success,  a  whole  people 
rescued  from  irremediable  subordina¬ 
tion;  and  Madagascar.  Good  discussion 
of  French  Protestantism  within  the 
(oecumenical)  Christian  Communion. 
Interesting  statement  by  Father  Jean 
Dani^lou,  S.  J.,  on  differences  with 
Catholicism.  Insufficient  emphasis  on 
liberal  Protestantism  (verging  on  Uni- 
tarianism.  Ethical  Culture  and  Religious 
Free  Thought);  a  victim  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State:  the  State,  “to 
keep  the  balance  even,”  had  heavily  fa¬ 
vored  the  small  body  of  Liberals.  Tan-, 
talizingly  brief  for  all  the  problems  it 
raises,  but  extremely  valuable  as  a  sur¬ 
vey. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  UExistentialisme 
est  un  humanisme.  Paris.  Nagel. 
1946.  141  pages.  87  fr. — Compared  with 
the  sources  of  existentialism  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Jaspers,  Heidegger,  £.  Grisebach 
and  others,  this  French  version  is  rather 
thin.  When  this  religious  background  is 
omitted,  terms  lose  their  meaning.  For 
example,  the  transfer  of  the  concept  of 
“dread”  and  “anxiety”  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  if  the  existing  subject  is  the  only 
point  of  reference  for  actions  and  experi¬ 
ences.  The  author  says  that  “dread”  or 
“desperation”  is  connected  with  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions,  because  the  individual 
has  to  act  in  behalf  of  all,  although  he 
can  not  assume  this  responsibility.  But 
if  he  thus  has  this  reference  to  “all,”  he 
is  not  the  only  point  of  ultimate  refer¬ 
ence,  on  which  the  author  insists.  There 


are  other  such  difficulties,  which  are  all 
understandable  from  grafting  existential 
problems  on  a  tree  from  which  they 
would  not  have  sprouted.  The  discussion 
in  the  second  part,  in  which  the  author 
defends  his  position  against  Marxist 
critics,  puts  him  in  a  favorable  light 
against  the  dogmatism  of  his  opponents. 
— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Berthclot  Brunet.  Histoire  de  la  lit¬ 
erature  canadienne  franfoise.  Mon¬ 
treal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  187  pages. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  manual,  the  best  writers 
of  French-Canadian  literature  are  found 
at  its  beginning  and  in  the  contempo- 
rard  period — the  intermediate  periods 
scarcely  rise  above  honorable  mediocrity. 
The  treatment  of  the  material  included 
in  the  manual  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
consistency.  In  some  parts  of  the  book  it 
is  arranged  according  to  chronology; 
elsewhere  the  arrangement  is  by  genre, 
or  by  source.  Among  the  chapters  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last-named  arrangement  are 
those  devoted  to  the  works  of  women 
authors,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  profes¬ 
sional  men  such  as  doctors  and  lawyers. 
— Besse  Clement.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Jacques  Houlet.  Le  thiatre  de  Jean 
Giraudoux.  Paris.  Pierre  Ardent. 

1945.  187  pages. — This  critic  docs  not 
promise  us  any  revelations,  but  only  an 
analysis  of  Giraudoux’s  plays.  He  studies 
first  the  important  themes:  the  Franco- 
German  pr^lcm,  which  is  certainly  not 
intrinsically  impossible  of  solution;  war 
and  its  absurd  attractiveness  to  men; 
destiny,  its  nature,  its  operation  and  its 
ends;  man  and  woman,  whose  opposi¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  human  happiness. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  secrets  of  Giraudoux’s  dramatic 
art.  It  recalls  the  impottance  which  he 
attached  to  style,  and  lists  certain  of 
his  dramatic  devices.  We  learn  finally 
that  Giraudoux  is  a  “decadent,”  by  his 
own  specific  confession.  A  “marvelous” 
decadent,  adds  the  admiring  critic. 
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The  book  is  a  little  touch  and  go,  and 
does  not  dig  deep  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  study 
the  plays  of  Giraudoux  without  taking 
account  of  his  novels,  in  spite  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  latter;  it  is  the  novels  that 
came  first.  Then,  impossible  as  it  is  to 
exhaust  the  subject  in  one  small  book, 
M.  Houlet  should  have  shown  us  pre¬ 
cisely  the  art,  or  if  you  prefer  the  arti¬ 
fices,  with  which  his  author  presented 
on  the  stage  the  great  themes  of  our 
existence,  and  how  he  accomplished  his 
powerful  renewing  of  the  old  myths.  He 
should  have  shown,  for  example,  what 
makes  la  Guerre  de  Troie  a  tragic  mas¬ 
terpiece  and  not  merely  a  poetical  litde 
play  informed  with  penetrating  irony. 
And  finally  that  much-discussed  matter, 
Giraudoux’s  literary  style,  should  have 
been  studied  a  little  more  seriously  and 
as  far  as  possible  impartially. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  la  Folle  de 
Chaillot  has  had  no  attention.  She  is  a 
“femme  61ue”  far  different  from  the 
others,  <Jd  and  no  longer  “femme  ^ 
histoires,”  but  “femme  de  sens  sur  qui 
la  folie  du  monde  casse  ses  dents.”  It  is 
here  that  Giraudoux  shows  himself  as 
“journaliste  de  theatre,”  and  it  is  here 
that  he  reveals  the  interest  in  humble 
folk  and  the  generosity  which  he  has 
been  unjusdy  charged  with  lacking. — 
Charles  Carlut.  Ohio  State  University. 

*  Abel  Lefranc.  A  la  dScouverte  de 
Sha\espeare.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1945.  598  pages.  340  fr. — Professor  Le¬ 
franc  attempts,  usually  ingeniously  but 
sometimes  ingenuously,  to  prove  that 
William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  was 
not  the  author  of  the  plays  which  were, 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  universally  attributed  to  him. 
Since  that  time,  many  candidates  for 
the  honor  have  been  proposed  from  the 
“lunatic  fringe”  of  scholarship.  These 
have  included  Bacon,  Leicester,  Oxford, 
and  Sir  Edward  Dyer  (chronology 
would  seem  to  have  debarred  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Sttiart  from  consid¬ 
eration).  Professor  Lcfranc,  who  em¬ 


phatically  docs  not  belong  among  the 
whimsical  amateurs,  proposes  yet  an¬ 
other  candidate — ^William  Stanley,  sixth 
carl  of  Derby.  Professor  Lcfranc  is  full 
of  years  and  honors,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  has  chosen  to  devote  his  undeniably 
great  talents  to  such  purposes.  Not  a 
single  responsible  English  or  American 
scholar  has  ever  doubted  Shakespeare’s 
authorship — a  doubt  which  would  in¬ 
volve  those  who  knew  Shakespeare  and 
referred  to  him:  Robert  Greene,  Ben 
Jonson,  Heminges,  Condell,  Henry 
Chettle,  to  mention  a  few,  in  a  mon¬ 
strous  conspiracy. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Professor  Le¬ 
franc  is  not  able  to  appraise  English 
scholarship,  for  he  mentions  Frank  Har¬ 
ris  and  George  Brandes  as  brilliant 
Shakespearean  scholars  side  by  side  with 
less  “creative,”  more  painstaking  investi¬ 
gators  whose  contributions  have  actually 
added  to  the  world’s  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  prince  of  poets  and 
dramatists.  (Neither  Harris  nor  Brandes, 
of  course,  belonged  to  the  anti-Strat- 
fordian  school.) 

According  to  Professor  Lcfranc,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  the  plays  is  Derby 
autobiography.  The  case  is  built  up 
cleverly,  almost  too  cleverly  to  be  cred¬ 
ible.  We  arc  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
probable  date  of  The  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice  coincides  with  the  first  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Derby  and  his  unsatisfactory 
dealings  with  usurers — ^an  unconscious 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Professor  Lc- 
franc’s  own  method.  After  finding  refer¬ 
ences  to  Derby’s  afiairs  almost  every¬ 
where  in  the  plays  (the  same  has,  of 
course,  been  done  with  Bacon,  Leicester, 
ct  al.),  and  “proving”  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  the  plays  bemuse 
he  was  only  a  yokel  from  Stratford — a 
strange  instance  of  refusing  to  allow  for 
the  imaginative  faculty  of  a  great  cre¬ 
ative  artist — Professor  Lefranc  proceeds 
to  solve  the  “mystery”  of  Hamlet  (it  is 
really  not  much  of  a  mystery  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  scholar  who  is  content  to  let  a  play 
be  a  play)  by  pointing  up  its  supposed 
resemblances  to  the  Darnley-Mary 
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Stuart'Bothwcll  affair,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  A  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream 
was  written  by  Derby  for  the  express 
purpose  of  celebrating  his  own  marriage. 
Similar  methods  are  pursued  with  other 
plays. 

Derby,  one  of  whose  descendants 
founded  a  famous  racing  meet,  is  an 
interesting  entry  in  the  anti-Stratfordian 
steeplechase,  and  is  backed  to  the  limit 
by  Professor  Lefranc.  I  fear,  however, 
that  no  English-speaking  scholar  of  the 
first  rank  will  place  even  a  small  bet 
on  him. — Thomas  Pyles.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

**  Neu/  Directions:  Number  9.  Edited 
by  James  Laughlin.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
New  Directions.  1946.  415  pages.  $3.75. 
— Well  defined  as  “An  annual  exhibition 
gallery  of  divergent  literary  trends.” 
Blessed  ipXuszX: Directions!  Thrice  blessed 
adjective:  divergent!  In  the  name  of  “cul¬ 
ture”  (in  the  anthropological,  Edward 
B.  Tylor  sense)  many  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  us  a  new  version  of  totali¬ 
tarianism  or  hundred-per-centism.  The 
essence  of  Americanism  is  the  right  to 
dissent;  the  greatness  of  America  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  divergences. 

The  featured  essay,  thirty  pages  in 
length,  is  by  James  T.  Farrell:  Will  the 
Commercialization  of  Publishing  De¬ 
stroy  Good  Writing? — a  thorough  fac¬ 
tual  study  with  a  high  purpose.  Farrell 
may  not  be  the  most  enlightened  of  our 
younger  masters;  but  he  is  the  most  ad¬ 
mirably  earnest.  My  hoary  levity  bows 
to  his  juvenile  gravity. 

Jacques  Barzun,  a  dutiful  son,  ex¬ 
pounds  the  polyphonic  -  simultaneous 
technique  of  Orphiide,  a  poem  by  his 
father,  Henri-Martin  Barzun.  Barzun 
Pire  was  a  member  of  the  Abbaye  de 
Cr6teil  group,  a  less  joyous  Thclime. 
Paul  Palmer  has  a  priceless  parody  of 
John  Dos  Passos:  Orestes  Rides  Again. 
There  are  forty  different  numbers  in 
the  gallery,  mostly  good;  practically 
none  of  that  pretentious  spoofing  which 
so  often  mars  the  ultimate  or  dernier  cri 
in  art  and  literature.  Even  the  ancestor. 


Ducasse-Lautreamont,  avers  that  “he 
does  not  wish  to  be  dubbed  a  poseur.” 
Eluard  and  William  Carlos  Williams 
are  always  welcome,  and  the  Little  An¬ 
thology  of  Mexican  Poetry  gives  at  least 
tantalizing  indications.  A  good  bedside 
book,  with  “ambivalent”  (let’s  use  the 
word  while  it  is  still  in  fashion)  efficacy: 
it  will  charm  insomnia,  or  end  it.  The 
moral  is  found  in  the  folk  song:  we 
most  emphatically  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going;  but  “we  are  on  our  way.” 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Marcel  Trudel.  L’influence  de  Vol¬ 
taire  au  Canada.  Montr^l.  Fides. 
1945.  2  vols.  221  and  315  pages. — Ex¬ 
tensively  documented,  particularly  from 
the  journalistic  literature  of  the  period, 
this  two-volume  thesis  by  a  professor  at 
Laval  University  represents  a  carefully 
detailed  study  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  Voltairianism  in  Canada. 
Thus  this  work  testifies  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  life  of  Voltaire’s  thought  in  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

The  author’s  point  of  view,  however, 
is  unwaveringly  hostile  to  the  ideas  of 
the  philosopher  of  Ferney.  His  anti¬ 
clerical  influence  is  frequently  described 
as  dangerous,  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  appears  by  inference  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unsound.  “Voltairianism,” 
concludes  M.  Trudel,  “has  done  us  much 
harm:  even  more  than  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  has  threatened  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Canadian  church.”  In  lit¬ 
erature,  the  author  observes  that  Vol¬ 
taire’s  classical  form  checked  the  full 
expansion  of  Romanticism,  hindered  the 
development  of  the  Symbolistic  and  Nat¬ 
uralistic  movements.  Voltairianism  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  organized  and 
continuous  literary  tendency  in  French 
Canada.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  also 
marked  most  of  the  leaders  of  political 
and  literary  life.  No  great  writers,  no 
masterpieces  of  literature,  have  arisen 
to  oppose  successfully  the  school  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  Happily,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  the  peasantry  appears  to  have 
been  untouched  by  the  Voltarian  influ- 
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cnee.  It  has  remained  the  principal 
source  of  recruitment  for  the  priesthood. 
In  the  end,  the  influence  of  Voltaire 
tends  to  disappear  as  a  separate  current 
and  merges  with  other  tendencies,  as 
for  instance  that  of  Free  Masonry. 

It  is  clear  that  these  volumes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  objective  study  in  spite 
of  the  wealth  of  interesting  information 
which  they  contain.  Voltaire’s  attacks 
and  those  of  his  disciples  are  assumed 
to  have  been  always  nefarious  and  un¬ 
justified.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the 
abuses  which  called  them  forth.  If  Vol¬ 
taire,  humanly,  was  sometimes  wrong, 
so  no  doubt  too  were  his  adversaries, 
yet  one  would  not  learn  it  frwn  this 
work.  Meanwhile,  his  great  and  coura¬ 
geous  defense  of  freedom  for  the  human 
spirit,  particularly  needed  again  in  the 
midst  of  modern  totalitarianisms,  goes 
unmentioned.  Voltaire  and  his  followers 
appear  throughout  this  book  only  in 
the  narrow  and  ungrateful  role  of  Flau¬ 
bert’s  Homais. — George  R.  Havens. 
Ohio  State  University. 

^  Audiberti.  La  bite  noire.  Piece  en 
trois  actes.  Paris.  Quatre  Vents.  1945. 
118  pages.  75  fr. — The  mysterious  and 
terrifying  “b^te  du  G6vaudan,”  which 
caused  such  frantic  excitement  in  the 
Lozire  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
and  eventually  turned  out  to  be  merely 
a  bewildered  big  animal  of  the  lynx 
family,  has  been  the  theme  of  much  lit¬ 
erature,  both  prose  and  verse,  in  most 
of  which  the  poor  beast  is  the  theme  for 
satire  or  moralizing.  Audiberti’s  so- 
called  play  is  a  “drame  philosophique,” 
stuffed  with  grotesquery  and  shame¬ 
faced  poetry  and  as  elusive  as  Renan 
himself.  The  bete,  we  seem  to  be  told 
(or  are  we  told  anything?),  is  the  con¬ 
gealed  and  incarnated  spite  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  fellow  who  has  no  luck  with  the 
women.  The  same  woman  who  explains 
to  this  jealous  F61icien  that  women  dis¬ 
dain  him  because  he  himself  sets  them 
on  a  pedestal,  cries  out  in  one  of  her 
paroxysms  of  self-reproach:  “La  b^te, 
e’est  moil  La  bete,  e’est  les  femmes!  Mort 


aux  fenunesl’’ — ^Well,  anyway,  a  medi¬ 
tation  on  the  eternal  feminine,  and 
pleasant  reading  if  it  weren’t  so  often 
cwnpletely  unintelligible. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Pierre  Benoit.  Seigneur,  j'ai  tout 
prSvu  . .  .  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1943. 

261  pages.  $1.25. — A  novel  which  casual¬ 
ly  spades  over  enough  material  for  half 
a  dozen  excellent  yarns,  yet  fails  to 
achieve  a  single  good  one.  The  result 
is  a  pot-pOurri  in  which  are  mixed  a 
daughter  with  an  unhealthily  intense 
father  fixation;  a  young  and  normally 
adulterous  second  wife  as  an  object  for 
the  daughter’s  hate;  a  period  of  escape 
— travel  spent  by  the  daughter  exploring 
exotic  dead  African  civilizations  and 
learning  about  poisons;  a  poisoning 
which  ironically  kills  the  father  instead 
of  the  wife;  a  murder  trial  which  pun¬ 
ishes  the  wife  instead  of  the  guilty 
daughter;  and  finally,  a  marriage  of  con¬ 
venience,  or  better,  of  spite,  contracted 
by  the  murderess  with  the  young  wife’s 
lover.  The  suspense  is  never  very  great, 
the  sympathies  are  left  untouched,  and 
the  machinery  creaks  stiffly  to  the  end. 
— Edward  Murray  Clar\.  Centenary 
College. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  IJn  crime  sous  le 
Directoire.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal. 

Vari6t6s.)  1945.  370  pages. — ^From 
Egypt  to  Austerlitz,  from  royalist  to 
colonel  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  and 
death  on  the  battlefield  at  twenty-eight, 
such  is  the  story  of  Aymard  de  Mont- 
favet.  The  young  hero  marches  to  his 
destiny  through  intrigues  and  personal 
relationships  involving  Napoleon, 
Fouch6,  incroyables,  spies,  royalist  con¬ 
spirators,  brigands,  Mme  de  R6camier, 
Mme  de  Stacl,  grief-stricken  lovers  who 
enter  monasteries  and  convents,  un¬ 
couth  and  honor-lacking  plebians.  .  .  . 
But  the  crime,  murder  of  Aymard’s 
father  by  a  peasant,  rebuffed  and  insult¬ 
ed  by  the  former  when  he  asks  the  noble 
for  his  daughter  in  marriage,  hardly 
merits  mention  in  the  tide.  The  essential 
interest  of  this  book  lies  in  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  an  imperial  epoch  of  vanished 
grandeur.  In  writing  his  novel,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Les  Roquevillard  has  for  the 
most  part  dominated  his  historical  ma¬ 
terials  and  married  fact  to  fiction  with 
reasonable  skill.  Readers  familiar  with 
the  traditionalist  themes  of  the  Dean  of 
the  “B  School”  may  tend  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  view  and  sympathetic 
presentation  of  Napoleon  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  so-called  authority  symbolized 
by  P6tain. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

^  Edmond  Brua.  ha  parodie  du  Cid. 

Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  104  pages. — 
Imitated  in  some  respects  from  Moli^re’s 
Impromptu  de  VersaiUes,  this  grotesque 
parody  of  Corneille’s  masterpiece  has 
also  borrowed  many  devices  of  diction 
from  Jarry’s  Ubu  Roi  or  from  Celine’s 
novels:  “La  douleur  qu’  9a  m’a  fait,  tu 
peux  pas  le  sa’oir!  Alors  j’ai  pris  ce  bras, 
)  I’a  mis  dans  un  mouchoir  Qu’il  ctait 
venu  gonf’  et  bleu  comme  un’  saucisse 
.  .  .”  The  author’s  imitations  of  French 
as  she  is  spoken  by  the  populace  of  Al¬ 
giers  are  at  times  linguistically  interest¬ 
ing,  but  more  often,  perhaps,  deceiving 
merely  because  he  uses  no  true  phonetic 
alphabet  to  transcribe  it.  As  a  play.  La 
parodie  can  amuse  only  a  local  audience; 
the  Vandals  who  setde^  in  North  Africa 
in  late  Roman  times  apparendy  have  de¬ 
scendants  there  who  now  enjoy  bur¬ 
lesqued  masterpieces  more  than  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  themselves. — Edouard  Roditi. 
Ix>s  Angeles. 

^  Constant  Burniaux.  Les  Temps  In- 
quiets:  CUmence.  Bruxelles.  Renais¬ 
sance  du  Livre.  1944.  246  pages.  40  fr. 
— Les  Temps  Inquiets  will  be  a  series 
of  novels,  independent  but  related,  per¬ 
haps  another  roman-fleuve  like  Jean- 
Christophe,  The  Forsythe  Saga,  Jalna, 
Les  Thibault,  Les  Pasquier.  The  hero, 
Jean  Chenevi^re,  belongs  to  a  bourgeois 
family  in  Belgium.  The  present  volume 
takes  up  his  childhood  and  adolescence, 
up  to  his  first  love  affair  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  No.  1.  More  re¬ 


strained  than,  say,  Le  bli  en  herbe,  and 
not  quite  so  sensidve.  Still,  a  quiedy  dis- 
dnguished  piece  of  work,  not  unworthy 
of  the  praises  lavished  upon  it  by  Gus¬ 
tave  Charlier  and  other  excellent  Bel¬ 
gian  critics.  Shall  be  glad  to  follow  Jean 
Chenevi^re’s  growth  throughout  “the 
days  of  disquiet.” — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  Un  garfon 
normand.  Boston.  Heath.  1946.  208 

pages.  $125.  Edited  by  Roy  Temple 
House  and  Fritz  Frauchiger. — ^Whether 
called  a  child,  as  in  the  original  story 
Uenjant  au  coq,  or  a  boy,  as  in  this  re- 
bapdzed  and  abridged  edition,  the  Nor¬ 
man  hero  of  this  litde  novel  deserves  the 
name  of  “litde  man”  for  the  profound 
philosophy  of  his  behavior.  His  story  is 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  beautiful 
works  of  a  temperamental,  unequal  writ¬ 
er  who  at  her  best  was  able  to  express 
real  emodon  with  great  skill  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  The  introduction  is  probably  the 
most  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Mme  Delarue-Mardrus  which 
has  been  published  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  a  carefully  compiled  bibliogra¬ 
phy  which  is  as  complete  as  the  editors 
were  able  to  make  it. — Pierre  Delattre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Franz  Hellens.  Moreldieu.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1946.  414  pages.  180  frs. 

— The  speciality  of  Franz  Hellens  is  the 
“conte  fantastique.”  The  best  characteri- 
zadon  of  the  protagonist  of  this  novel  is 
found  in  one  of  his  own  reveries:  “II  se 
pouvait  que  toute  sa  vie  ne  fOt  qu’un 
role  perpetuel  dans  une  commedia  dell’- 
arte,  ou  les  acteurs  de  temperament  et 
d’imaginadon  se  rcvclent.”  He  is  a  con¬ 
scienceless  egotist,  lacking  even  la  morale 
du  bandit  which  his  best  friends  would 
like  to  attribute  to  him:  he  seeks  sen- 
sadon  at  any  cost,  even  in  a  pseudo-at¬ 
tempt  at  suicide.  He  likes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  Julien  Sorel,  a  Rastignac 
and  a  hero  of  Dostoevsky  rolled  into 
one,  but  the  redeeming  traits  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  wanting  in  him.  His  name  is 
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Morel:  the  title  refers  to  his  inclination 
to  regard  himself  as  a  Demiurge,  shap> 
ing  destiny.  He  is  at  least  consistent  in 
his  monstrosity;  the  minor  characters  are 
distinctly  subordinated  to  his  portrait 
and  are  not  too  convincing.  The  book 
owes  no  small  part  of  its  interest  to  the 
nervous,  picturesque  style.  Here,  as  often 
in  Franz  Hellens,  the  reader  is  conscious 
of  the  influence  of  the  technique  of  the 
cinema. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Simone  T6ry.  Ou  f aube  se  live. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  434 
pages. — ^“Jeannette  allait  en  Espagne 
pour  mourir” — so  begins  this  story  of  a 
self-absorbed  young  girl’s  conversion  to 
the  cause  of  anti-Fascism.  Jeannette  longs 
for  death  because  she  has  been  deserted 
by  the  wretched  Andr6  Larbeau,  a  po¬ 
tential  Fascist.  Everyone  supposes  she  is 
going  to  Spain  to  aid  the  Republic:  her 
porter  refuses  to  let  her  tip  him,  though 
she  is  too  much  preoccupied  with  her 
broken  heart  to  understand  why.  But 
she  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  cruelty  of 
Fascist  methods  of  warfare,  as  described 
by  a  group  of  French  aviators  in  Valen¬ 
cia.  Her  marriage  to  Paco,  who  stands 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  common 
man,  indicates  her  first  step  towards 
comprehension.  After  his  death  at  the 
front  she  turns  to  his  friend  Ram6n  who 
inspires  her  at  last  with  genuine  passion 
for  both  him  and  the  Republic,  and  at 
the  end  points  out  that  the  events  in 
Spain  mark  not  a  sunset  but  a  dawn. 

Mile  Tory’s  novel  is  weak  where  a 
good  novel  should  be  strong:  her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  heroine’s  personal  rela¬ 
tions  are  eclipsed  and  indeed  drained  of 
their  vitality  by  the  poignant  historical 
events  which  surround  them.  Jeannette’s 
lovers,  in  symbolizing  various  aspects  of 
man  as  a  political  animal,  fail  to  emerge 
as  men  or  even  as  animals.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Loyalist  Resistance  seems  to  have 
evoked  the  best  writing  of  those  jour¬ 
nalists  who  witnessed  it.  Mile  T6ry  is 
no  exception,  and  the  reader  will  be 
much  moved  by  her  descriptions  of  an 


attack  on  a  Rebel  headquarters,  the  herd¬ 
ing  into  concentration-camps  of  Loyal¬ 
ist  refugees  who  cross  the  French  fron¬ 
tier,  and  other  such  passages.  Some 
scenes,  such  as  Jeannette’s  dijeuner  with 
three  unfeeling  French  “liberals”  after 
her  return  from  Spain,  are  defdy  writ¬ 
ten;  and  at  times,  as  in  the  apostrophe 
to  Madrid,  Mile  T6ry  achieves  real  elo¬ 
quence.  “Madrid  6tait  la  mauvaisc  con¬ 
science  du  morfde.”  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  at  novel  published  in  English 
this  year  that  attempts  such  serious  ma¬ 
terial,  or  treats  the  intelligence  of  its 
readers  with  so  much  respect. — Robert 
Daniel.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Armand  Godoy.  De  Vipres  d  Ma- 
tines.  Fribourg  en  Suisse.  Egloff. 

Librairie  de  I’Universit^.  1944.  121 
pages.  4  Swiss  fr. — ^The  author  is  a  poet 
whose  tender  mysticism  is  anchored  in 
Catholic  liturgy  and  who  writes  forceful 
religious  verse  of  great  beauty.  This 
cycle  of  poems,  presenting  variations  of 
the  single  theme  of  the  soul’s  abandon¬ 
ment  and  yearning  for  the  vital  mysti¬ 
cal  union,  is  a  kind  of  morality  play 
in  the  form  of  a  lyrico-dialectical  con¬ 
fession.  Its  typically  modern  stress  on 
the  subjective  element  in  religious  ex¬ 
perience  is  compensated  by  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  artistic  form  and  metre  and 
by  the  firm  structure  of  the  religious 
setting. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Jean  Babelon.  Uorfivrerie  franfaise. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  124  pages.  24 

planches  hors-texte. — ^From  very  ancient 
times  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  have 
produced  personal  ornaments,  table  ser¬ 
vices  and  religious  vessels  and  decora¬ 
tions.  Beautiful  pieces  and  ancient  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  pieces  and  documents 
on  them  are  legion,  and  M.  Babelon, 
curator  of  the  Paris  Cabinet  des  M6- 
dailles,  offers  us  here  a  compact  but  in¬ 
clusive  history  and  criticism  of  the  prog¬ 
ress,  influence  and  present  status  of  a 
very  useful  and  pleasing  art.  It  is  an  art 
which  has  thriven  rather  especially  in 
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France;  as  the  author  phrases  it,  .  . 
I’orf^vrerie  ...  a  trouv6  cn  France  a 
la  fois  les  plus  experts  dcs  artisans  ou 
des  artistes  et  les  plus  d^licats  des  ama¬ 
teurs.”  Small  as  the  volume  is,  it  has  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  a  helpful  in¬ 
dex  of  the  artists  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  history. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Robert  Elic.  Borduas.  Montr^l. 
L’Arbre.  1943.  24  pages,  12  plates. — 

In  this  second  volume  of  the  series  Art 
Vivant,  Robert  Elie  endeavors  to  show 
how  this  follower  of  the  ncar-nonobjec- 
tive  school  of  Picasso  continues  the  trend 
toward  portrayal  of  the  artist’s  emotional 
reaction  to  his  surroundings  as  against 
mere  objective  presentation  of  what  is 
visible  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  very  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  discussion. — Yvonne  Jacob¬ 
son.  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

*  Maurice  Gagnon.  Pellan.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1943.  25  pages  of  text,  20 

illustrations. — This  litde  book,  first  of 
the  series  Art  Vivant,  deals  with  the  life 
and  work  of  a  contemporary  Canadian 
painter.  After  a  very  brief  and  rather 
incomplete  biographical  sketch,  the  au¬ 
thor  settles  down  to  an  enthusiastic  eu¬ 
logy  of  the  artist,  who  in  his  latest  pe¬ 
riod  can  be  classified  with  the  near-non¬ 
objective  school  of  Picasso  and  Braque. 
Although  he  belongs  to  the  Paris  Leftist 
crowd,  he  shows  no  great  originality. 
His  biographer  is  very  generous  of  his 
own  views  on  art,  and  discusses  in  de¬ 
tail  what  he  considers  the  qualities  which 
make  a  great  contemporary  artist. 

The  series  is  an  admirable  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor 
and  authors  will  not  be  carried  away  by 
excessive  enthusiasm  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Canadians. — Yvonne  Jacobson. 
Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

*  Elic  Lambert.  Vart  en  Espagne  et 
au  Portugal.  Paris.  Laroussc.  1945. 

138  pages  -}-  64  planches  hors  texte. — 
M.  Lambert  successfully  refutes  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Carl  Justi,  in  his  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  Spanish  art  for  the  Baedeker 


of  1897,  that  the  Iberian  Peninsula  could 
boast  of  no  genre  or  style  all  its  own.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  two  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Spain,  had  been  the  goal  of  so  many 
foreign  invasions — peaceful  and  other¬ 
wise — confuses  the  student  who  looks 
only  for  outside  influences  and  docs  not 
penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  Spanish  abil¬ 
ity  to  adopt,  modify,  absorb  artistic  gifts 
of  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Visi¬ 
goths,  Phoenicians,  Moors,  etc.,  and 
produce  art  that  is  distinctly  a  national 
or  personal  contribution.  Borrowings 
and  imitations  there  are,  but  the  true 
creations  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  art 
remain  essentially  products  of  Iberian 
artists,  from  the  mysterious  Lady  of 
Elchc,  through  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
with  Moorish  hangovers,  to  the  can¬ 
vasses  of  Goya,  Velasquez  and  Zuloaga. 
Index,  bibliography,  splendid  illustra¬ 
tions. — J.  M.  A. 

^  Helene  J.  Gagnon.  Blanc  et  Noir. 

Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  184  pages. 
— Mme  Gagnon  gives  a  lively  account  of 
war-time  travel  by  sea  and  land.  She 
crossed  the  North  Atlantic  to  England, 
thence  to  the  African  Gold  Coast  where 
she  spent  several  months  observing  local 
manners  and  conditions,  and  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York.  Her  conversations 
with  unofficial  representatives  of  various 
nations  arc  not  the  least  intriguing  parts 
of  the  book.  The  author  finds  much  to 
criticise  in  the  colonial  policy  of  all  im¬ 
perialisms:  “On  conquiert  dcs  pays  pour 
les  exploiter,  quel  que  soit  le  camouflage 
dc  bonnes  intentions  dont  on  entoure  Ic 
fait  brutal. .  . .  En  voyant  defiler  I’hum- 
blc  cohortc,  pieds  nus  dans  la  poussi^rc 
rousse,  jc  songcais  que  si  Ic  conquerant 
blanc  s’^tait  ^vertuc  h  dcvclopper  ccs 
intelligences  cn  friche  au  mcme  rythmc 
que  les  richesscs  naturclles  du  pays,  la 
situation  scrait  aujourd’hui  fort  diffe- 
rcntc.”  Possibly  the  book  may  add  its 
mite  to  the  efforts  at  reform  now  under 
discussion.  Such  was  surely  the  author’s 
hope;  sticklers  for  style  may  occasion¬ 
ally  wish  she  had  pondered  Boilcau’s  ad¬ 
vice:  Travaitlez  d  loisir,  quelque  ordre 
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qui  vous  presse. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Rccd  College. 

X  Pierre  George.  Les  regions  polaires. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1946.  207 
pages. — ^No.  244  in  the  authoritative 
Armand  Colin  series  of  elementary 
handbooks  is  the  work  of  a  geographer 
who  knows  how  to  organize  a  factual 
volume  and  make  it  readable  as  well  as 
accurate.  After  a  well-built  historical  in¬ 
troduction  which  begins  with  the  vague 
Chinese  annals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  and  becomes  definite  with  the 
first  expeditions  in  search  of  a  northern 
short-cut  to  Asia  in  the  fourteen  hun¬ 
dreds,  M.  George  devotes  some  thirty 
pages  to  an  examination  of  the  polar 
climates,  then  gives  two  or  three  chapters 
each  to  the  peculiar  geography,  ocean¬ 
ography,  morphology,  animal,  vegetable 
and  human  life  of  the  Arctic  and  Ant¬ 
arctic  world  respectively.  That  little  race 
of  quaint  little  people,  the  Eskimos, 
whom  we  know  better  than  any  other  of 
the  Arctic  folk,  are  presented  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  fascinatingly.  A  rewarding 
section  of  the  book  is  the  final  chapter, 
called  Les  regions  polaires  dans  le  monde 
moderne,  which  examines  the  present 
status  of  the  North-East  Passage,  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  mining 
industry  in  polar  lands,  the  growth  of 
the  Arctic  port  cities,  of  which  at  least 
one,  Murmansk  in  northwestern  Russia, 
has  almost  reached  the  status  of  a  cold- 
country  metropolis,  the  thriving  frigid- 
zone  fishing  industry,  and  smaller  mat¬ 
ters.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Louis  Gratias  and  Andre  Papillon. 

Barricades.  Paris.  Occident.  1946. 
10  pages  -f-  98  pages  of  photographs. — 
The  text  by  Gratias  is  a  tribute  to  the 
indomitable  forces  of  freedom  in  French 
history  with  emphasis  on  the  dramatic 
role  played  by  the  citizens  of  France  in 
the  struggle  to  bottle  up  the  Germans 
the  week  before  the  Allies  arrived  on 
August  25,  1944.  150  photographs 
grouped  by  Papillon  excel  in  graphic 
story  any  verbal  descriptions.  We  can 


follow  again  the  thrill  that  stirred  free 
men  everywhere  as  they  watched  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Paris  to  rise  and  shake  off  the 
power  of  the  conqueror,  thwart  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  clear  the  boulevards  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Allied  armies.  “Les  barri¬ 
cades  avaient  bien  m6rite  de  la  Patrie.” 
— /.  M.  A. 

*  W.  V.  Wartburg.  Evolution  et  struc¬ 
ture  de  la  langue  fran^aise.  Third 
Edition.  Berne.  A.  Francke.  1946.  321 
pages.  9.’60  Swiss  fr. — The  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  standard  work  was  published 
by  Teubner  in  1934.  In  1943  Teubner’s 
stock  was  burned,  and  for  several  years 
the  book  could  not  be  had.  At  the  time 
that  edition  had  appeared.  Professor  von 
Wartburg  had  been  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  He  later  had  a  University  of 
Chicago  connection,  and  he  now  holds 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Basel.  Since  Teubner  was  no  longer  able 
to  serve  him,  he  entrusted  this  third 
edition  to  A.  Francke  in  Bern.  The  new 
edition  is  different  from  the  second  only 
in  some  small  details.  Significant  as  to 
the  care  with  which  the  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  is  the  fact  that  the  changes  have 
not  usually  been  corrections  but  have 
been  made  in  order  to  improve  clarity 
of  expression.  In  external  appearance,  in 
Uebersichtlichl^eit,  the  new  Swiss  edi¬ 
tion  is  on  the  whole  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessor. — H.  K.  L. 

^  M.-L.  Verrier.  Biologie  de  la  vision. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1945.  214 
pages.  42  fr. — Dr.  Marie-Louise  Verrier 
of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  is  one 
of  the  students  of  human  vision  who 
realize  most  clearly  that  (1)  the  eye  is 
functionally  a  part  of  the  body,  constant¬ 
ly  thriving  and  suffering  with  all  the 
other  members  of  this  complicated  or¬ 
ganism;  (2)  students  of  the  human  eye 
are  not  likely  to  make  much  progress 
till  they  study  also  the  eyes  of  the  other 
animals:  the  most  fruitful  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  is  comparative  ophthalmology. 
These  broadenings  of  the  field  make  it 
well-nigh  limitless  and  may  frighten 
some  timid  souls,  but  all  useful  knowl- 
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edge  is  constandy  widening  as  well  as  selected  bibliography  and  a  detailed  table 
deepening.  In  the  narrow  compass  of  of  contents.  In  so  small  a  study  an  al- 
this  litde  book  the  caudous  author  can-  phabedcal  index  is  perhaps  not  neces- 
not  do  much  more  than  oudine  prob-  sary,  but  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
lems  and  progress.  She  supplies  a  small  one. — H.  K.  L. 


The  Boletim  Bibliografico  issued  by 
the  Public  Library  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  periodicals 
published  in  Latin  America.  In  addiuon 
to  its  regular  informadon  concerning  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  local  library,  it  always 
carries  a  number  of  articles  of  general 
cultural  interest.  Thus,  its  number  4 
(1944)  has  ardcles  on  bookplates,  on 
die  reladons  between  Bergson  and  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  Anatole  France  centenary,  on  Brazil¬ 
ian  reading  habits,  etc.  Number  5  ( 1944) 
has  material  on  the  bandeiras,  on  his¬ 
tories  of  Brazilian  philosophy,  on  French 
exile  literature,  the  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gide,  a  plea  for  the  teaching 
of  Sanskrit,  and  others.  Number  6 


(1945)  has  discussions  of  a  proposed 
method  of  transcribing  Russian  charac¬ 
ters  into  Latin,  of  recent  studies  in  physi¬ 
cal  anthropology,  of  an  interesdng  dis¬ 
covery  concerning  the  long-disputed  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Dicciondrio  Brasiliano- 
PortuguSs,  of  Verlaine,  Mallarm6  and 
Heredia,  of  modern  Brazilian  historians, 
of  opposing  methods  of  approaching  the 
socid  sciences. — (Material  furnished  by 
Consuelo  Howatt.) 

Writers  and  publishers  in  Paris  are 
almost  frandcally  busy,  although  many 
of  their  books  never  leave  France.  Les 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France  report 
that  they  now  have  175  volumes  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  publication. 


MIDSUMMER 


By  Herman  Hesse 

(Translated  from  the  German  by  Herman  Salinger) 

Its  blossoms  dried,  its  glories  brief, 
broom  dots  the  slope  in  golden  dust; 
in  yellowing  acacia  leaf 
summer  spends  self  as  summer  must, 
with  her  own  inner  fires  asmolder. 

The  dry  pod  spills  seeds  hard  as  granite; 
each  star  at  eve  and  every  planet 
hangs  down,  grown  overripe  and  older, 
out  of  a  fever-throbbing  sky 
boiling  with  storm.  Dim  lightnings  By. 

And  where  (o  can  the  time  be  past?) 
life  ran  as  in  a  bubbling  rill, 
sununer  comes  panting  up  the  hill 
crest-bent.  She  does  not  wish  to  last; 
she  thirsts  for  drunken  ecstasy 
of  sacrifice.  Death  called  her.  See: 
on  haggard  horse  he  posts  ahead, 
leaving  the  earth  deflowered  and  dead. 

The  leaves  twist,  sighing,  and  the  grass 
ratdes  as  harsh  as  britde  glass. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo^s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners’’) 


Octavio  R.  Amadco.  Doce  Argen- 
tinos.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1945. 
xxviii+238  pages.  $7.  m-n. — ^The  life 
and  achievement  of  a  number  of  note¬ 
worthy  Argentines  from  Pedro  de  Men¬ 
doza  to  Lisandro  de  la  Torre.  A  scholar¬ 
ly  preliminary  essay  by  Angel  Acuna 
examines  the  author’s  viewpoint,  his 
technique  in  treating  historical  subjects, 
and  his  style.  Each  biography  consists 
of  a  chronological  oudine  of  the  chief 
occurrences,  a  discussion  of  the  more 
important  ones,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  subject  and  his  work.  The  author’s 
conclusions  are  usually  moderate  and 
plausible;  only  occasionally  does  he  grow 
over-enthusiastic.  Six  sepia  drawings  by 
Violeta  L.  Pouchkine  add  interest  to  the 
volume. — R.  Tyson  Wyc/^off.  Spring- 
field  Missouri. 

^  Augusto  Barcia  Trelles.  Mosaico  in- 
ternacional.  Rosario.  Editorial  Ro¬ 
sario.  1945.  282  pages.  $6.  m-n. — A 
study  of  world  events  during  the  last 
century  in  order  to  discover  a  possible 
basis  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
emphasis  is  naturally  on  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  author’s  procedure  is  to  seek 
the  roots  of  the  various  major  conflicts 
in  the  history  of  the  countries  involved. 
He  examines  the  gradual  development 
of  Pan-Germanism,  the  building  of  mod¬ 
ern  Russia,  the  growth  of  Japanese  im¬ 
perialism,  the  rise  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics. — Glenn  Barr.  Miami  University. 

^  Leopoldo  Benites.  Argonautas  de  la 
Selva,  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945.  306  pages.  $6.  m-n. — 
Benites  writes  scholarly  articles  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  for  Guayaquil’s  daily 
El  Universo,  but  somewhere  among  his 
papers  must  be  a  volume  of  verses,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  poetic  quality  of  his  story 
of  Orellana’s  expedition  from  that  day 


in  February  1541  when  he  set  out  from 
the  Guayaquil  he  had  founded,  till  after 
months  of  battling  the  jungles  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1542.  The  last  four  years  of 
Orellamt’s  life,  while  he  was  trying  to 
win  for  himself  a  territory  in  the  New 
World  to  govern,  are  covered  more 
briefly  in  the  second  half  of  this  beauti¬ 
fully  written  volume.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
read.  It  might  well  be  translated  into 
English. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Porfirio  Dfaz  Machicao.  Nataniel 
Aguirre.  Buenos  Aires.  Perlado. 
1945.  320  pages. — ^Nataniel  Aguirre  is 
herein  presented  as  a  Bolivian  patriot 
and  democrat.  He  is  eulogized  for  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  his  country,  fighting  against  the  des¬ 
potism  of  dictators  at  home,  and  against 
the  imperialism  of  Chile  and  other 
neighboring  countries.  Aguirre  was  a 
distinctly  ninctccnth<cntury  democrat 
in  that  he  believed  that  a  well-planned 
constitution  is  the  only  and  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  strife  which  is  in¬ 
herent  in  every  social  organism.  A  stu¬ 
dent  of  law,  he  worked  with  undaunted 
spirit  for  the  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  Bolivia  in 
1872.  He  was  optimistic  concerning  the 
relations  between  Bolivia  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  especially  Chile.  When,  in  1879, 
a  war  broke  out  between  his  country  and 
Chile,  Aguirre  was  deeply  wounded  in 
his  dream  of  international  peace.  He 
was  further  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Bo¬ 
livia’s  oudet  to  the  sea.  He  died  in  a 
dreary  solitude  into  which  he  withdrew 
because  he  could  not  understand  why 
Bolivians  would  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
linquish  their  constitutional  government 
and  resort  to  revolution  and  dictatorship. 
This  biography  of  Aguirre  is  written 
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with  imagination  though  the  data  arc 
stricdy  historical,  and  the  author  avers 
that  he  has  read  very  widely  in  its  prep¬ 
aration. — Domenico  Vittorini.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Enrique  Diez-Cancdo.  Juan  Ram6n 

Jimenez  en  su  obra.  Mexico.  Colegio 

dc  Mexico.  1944.  157  pages. — A  discus¬ 
sion  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  necessitates 
a  review  of  the  Modernist  movement, 
and  the  author  begins  his  book  with  the 
arrival  of  Dario  in  Spain  for  his  first  visit. 
In  the  opening  essay  of  these  nine  which 
were  delivered  as  lectures  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  in  1943,  he  points  out 
how  Dario  influenced  the  Spanish  writ¬ 
ers,  especially  Juan  Ramon.  In  1902  the 
latter  broke  with  Villaespesa  and  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  Modernists.  Step 
by  step  we  arc  shown  the  development 
of  the  poet,  and  the  reader  is  given 
rather  intimate  details  of  Jimenez’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  poets  throughout 
Spain  and  Latin  America.  The  book 
contains  an  adequate  bibliography,  and 
it  is  enriched  by  a  letter  from  Jimenez 
to  Dicz-Canedo  in  which  he  discusses 
his  works  in  preparation. — Byron  Chew. 
Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College, 
Tonkawa. 

*  Federico  Fernindez  de  Castillejo. 

Rodrigo  de  Triana.  Buenos  Aires. 

Clydoc.  1945.  336  pages.  $10.  m-n. — 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  sketch 
published  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when 
many  documents  still  slept  untroubled, 
this  is  the  first  study  of  Juan  Rodriguez 
Bermejo,  better  known  for  his  birth¬ 
place  as  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  the  man 
who  first  saw  ’‘Jerusalem  and  Madagas¬ 
car  and  North  and  South  Amcrikee,” 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  prow  of 
one  of  Columbus’  ships,  “la  Pinta’’  (Cap¬ 
tain  Pinzdn),  cried  “Land!’’  at  2  a.m. 
on  October  12,  1492,  as  the  New  World 
swept  into  the  ken  of  the  Old  and  the 
first  page  of  a  marvelous  history,  now 
nearly  five  hundred  years  old,  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Forty-five  years  later  we  take  leave 
of  the  hero  at  a  Christian  baptism  at 


Ronda,  and  this  last  known  fact  of  his 
life  at  least  belies  the  legend  that,  out 
of  resentment  that  a  pension  which  he 
claimed  should  have  been  granted  to 
Columbus,  he  migrated  to  North  Africa 
and  became  a  Mohammedan.  Hiis  well 
written,  well  documented  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  book  does  not  claim  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  history  or  a  biography  or  a  his¬ 
torical  novel:  it  is  a  “historia  novelada.” 
But  it  shows  more  of  the  scrupulous 
historian  than  of  the  novelist  and  gives 
an  admirable  setting,  both  local  and  his¬ 
torical,  to  the  life  and  achievement  of 
this  half  anonymous  pioneer  who  “repre¬ 
sents  the  Spanish  people  in  that  heroic 
and  splendid  period  at  the  ending  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Salvador  dc  Madariaga.  Cuadro  his- 
tdrico  de  las  Indias.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1044  pages.  $16.  m-n. — 
Don  Salvador  de  Madariaga  is  surely 
one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  No 
sooner  has  one  splendidly  tremendous 
volume,  on  Columbus  or  Cortes  or  Boli¬ 
var,  issued  from  the  press  than  another 
follows,  truly  an  amazing  achievement 
for  a  scholar  of  so  sensitive  and  delicate 
a  talent.  The  present  volume  contains 
900  pages  (forty -two  chapters)  of  text, 
twenty  pages  of  bibliography,  a  hundred 
closely  printed  pages  of  minute  and 
scholarly  notes  and  an  index  of  over  sixty 
columns.  And  all  this  is  no  ordinary 
mass  of  material  hastily  thrown  at  the 
reader’s  head.  Every  page  shows  leisure¬ 
ly  consideration,  patient  research, 
thought,  imagination,  a  wonderful  scope 
of  reading  and  an  attractive  style  which 
carries  the  reader  eagerly  forward  in 
rapid  desire  for  more.  One  may  look 
back  with  regret  to  those  slender  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  Senor  Madariaga  with 
brilliant  logic  contrasted  the  character 
of  French,  English  and  Spanish;  but  in 
this  broader  flow  of  his  “talent  d’in- 
struirc”  and  his  “talent  dc  plairc”  we 
have  the  same  clear  intelligence  and  ju¬ 
dicial  oudook  addressed  to  a  far  wider 
public  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
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The  author  describes  in  detail  with  spe¬ 
cial  care  the  economic  condition  and  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  natives,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  excellence  of  the  system 
from  particular  and  inevitable  abuses. 
The  natives,  for  instance,  were  not  slaves 
but  vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain;  but 
the  importation  of  black  slaves  from 
Portuguese  Congo  necessarily  reacted  on 
the  condition  of  the  native  labor.  Very 
admirable  also  for  their  impartiality  and 
insight  are  this  Spanish  Liberal’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Inquisition  (not  intro¬ 
duced  until  1570,  thirty-one  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  American 
book;  its  victims  numbered  under  one 
hundred  in  three  centuries),  with  illu¬ 
minating  references  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  other  countries  and  (in 
a  note  on  page  941 )  a  few  amusing  mod¬ 
ern  parallels.  In  congratulating  the  au¬ 
thor  on  this  new  display  of  his  powers, 
may  a  mere  foreigner  object  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  word  “posconquista”  (“post-guerra” 
was  bad  enough)  and  note  the  two  forms 
“substancial”  and  “sustancial”? — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Elsa  Martinez.  Juan  Aurelio  Casa- 

cuberta.  Buenos  Aires.  Asociacidn 
Argentina  de  Actores.  1945.  155  pages. 
$3.  m-n. — Casacuberta  was  a  well- 
known  Argentine  actor  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  meet  him 
first  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  eight,  when 
he  was  gathering  scattered  munitions 
for  the  “patriotas”  during  the  invasion 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Later  we  see  him  learn¬ 
ing  and  practising  his  father’s  trade  of 
embroidering.  Afterwards  he  took  up 
dancing  and  went  on  the  stage.  He  was 
given  only  minor  roles,  which  wounded 
his  pride.  He  went  to  Spain  to  learn 
from  Isidoro  Miiquez  how  to  be  a  great 
actor.  Returning,  he  organized  his  own 
troupe,  and  after  some  failures  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  recognition  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ease.  But  the  latter  was  upset  by 
the  Rojas  regime.  Casacuberta  fought 
against  it,  and  then  migrated  to  Chile. 
He  returned  to  the  stage,  and  died  in 
1849  at  the  end  of  the  closing  scene  of 


Ducange’s  play  The  Six  Degrees  of 
Crime. 

Along  with  the  actor’s  biography,  the 
author  gives  us  some  vivid  pictures  of 
the  life  of  Buenos  Aires  at  that  time,  and 
reviews  rather  briefly  the  status  of  the 
theater  in  Casacuberta’s  day.  Her  style 
is  picturesque  and  engaging.  It  has  stMne 
slight  flaws,  especially  in  the  syntax  of 
the  object  pronouns.  The  book  fails  in 
one  respect.  It  does  not  give  a  clear 
evaluation  of  Casacuberta’s  artistic  tal¬ 
ents. — Alfredo  Louisiana  State 

University. 

*  Fernando  Ocaranza.  Gregorio  L6- 
pez.  Mexico.  Xochid.  1944.  177 

pages. — The  series  Vidas  mexicanas  in¬ 
cludes  a  choice  selection  of  Mexican 
heroes  ranging  from  saints  to  bull-fight¬ 
ers.  The  “hombre  celestial”  under  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  roughly  classified  in 
the  first  category,  since  his  claim  to 
fame  seems  to  rest  almost  entirely  on 
his  life  as  a  hermit  in  sixteenth-century 
Mexico.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
rumors  identifying  Gregorio  L6pez  as 
Don  Carlos  could  not  possibly  be  true. 
Aside  from  that  idea,  which  is  itself  only 
mildly  interesting,  the  venerable  Gre¬ 
gorio  has  inspired  a  distressingly  dull 
volume. — Olive  Hawes.  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

*  Angel  Ossorio.  PerfUes  juridicos. 
Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 213 

pages.  $5.  m-n. — This  series  of  essays  by 
a  distinguished  Spanish  jurist  deal  with 
prominent  lawyers  from  the  time  of 
Philip  IV  to  the  present.  The  account  of 
the  trial  of  the  high  court  official  Ro¬ 
drigo  Calderdn  describes  vividly  the 
corruption  in  government  in  Philip’s 
day.  Other  jurists  treated  are  Antonio 
de  la  Torre,  unjusdy  executed  for  his 
efforts  to  promote  justice  and  efficiency 
in  the  government;  V61ez  Sarsfield,  a 
hero  of  the  troubled  times  during  the 
tyranny  of  Rosas  in  the  Argentine;  L6on 
Gambetta,  who  did  so  much  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  France  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
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war,  and  Lisandro  dc  la  Torre,  the  great 
Argentine  reformer,  whose  advocacy  of 
a  liberal  policy  and  one  to  benefit  the 
common  man  made  him  the  victim  of 
slander  and  abuse  from  the  reactionaries, 
and  eventually  drove  him  to  suicide. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

V  Charles  Renouvier.  Ucronia,  la 
Utopia  en  la  historia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1945.  378  pages.  $7.  m-n. — ^The 
French  original  of  this  striking  work  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  It  studies  the  development  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization  from  the  first  century 
on.  It  is  a  mixture  of  accepted  historical 
fact  and  speculation  on  what  might  have 
been  if  the  great  men  of  history  had 
acted  other  than  they  did  in  certain 
crises.  The  eminent  philosopher  traces 
events  through  the  centuries  to  show 
how  the  world  has  come  to  its  present 
sad  condition.  He  applies  an  acute  sci¬ 
entific  procedure  to  the  determination  of 
the  basic  causes  of  war  and  oppression. 
He  points  out  the  steps  which  might 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  these  evils,  as 
well  as  those  which  arc  still  possible. 
One  cannot  quarrel  with  his  conclusions, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  race  will 
heed  his  warnings  before  it  is  too  late. 
He  admits  that  human  nature  is  hard  to 
change,  but  he  is  stubbornly  optimistic. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  E.  Caballero  Calderon.  El  nuevo 
Principe.  Ensayo  sobre  las  malas 
pasioncs.  Bogoti.  Kelly.  1945.  201  pages. 
— ^Latin  America  has  found  her  Machia- 
velli.  As  the  Florentine  publicist  seri¬ 
ously  instructed  his  Duke  in  the  art  of 
exploiting  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
human  nature  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  state,  so  the  keen  and  stimulating 
author  of  Suramerica,  tierra  del  hombre 
and  Latinoamerica,  un  mundo  por  nacer 
psychoanalyzes  individual  man  (discour¬ 
aged  and  impotent)  and  mass  man  (mo¬ 
ronic  and  vicious)  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  showing  once  more  how  a 
shrewd  demagogue  can  transform  col¬ 


lective  passions  and  vices  into  public 
virtues.  But  a  lot  of  water  has  flowed 
under  the  bridge  since  the  Florentine 
calmly  took  it  for  granted  th-.t  great 
and  noble  states  can  be  built  on  force 
and  fraud.  Caballero  Calderdn  leaves 
the  impression,  toward  the  middle  of  his 
study,  that  his  chief  purpose  in  writing 
it  has  been  to  unite  Latin  America  into 
an  up-and-coming  continental  union  of 
tricksters  and  profitable  haters.  But  by 
the  time  he  reaches  his  last  page,  the 
utter  folly  of  all  shrewd  statecraft  and 
rabble-rousing,  the  many-times-demon- 
strated  truth  that  trickery,  ii.dividual  and 
national,  is  individual  and  national  sui¬ 
cide,  has  become  so  clear  to  him  that 
he  abandons  his  Machiavelli  rdle  and 
indignantly  drives  the  money-changers 
out  of  the  Temple.  On  second  thought, 
this  is  no  Machiavelli,  reader.  This  man 
is  nearer  to  Machiavelli’s  great  fellow- 
townsman,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Octavio  Gonzilez  Roura.  El  Rin, 
frontera  de  Francia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Hachette.  1945.  159  pages. — An  Argen¬ 
tine  very  much  at  home  in  Paris,  where 
he  published  La  Revue  Argentine, 
Roura  defends  the  thesis  of  Marshal 
Foch,  revived  by  General  de  Gaulle:  the 
Rhine  is  the  frontier  of  liberty.  So  long 
as  nations  remain,  a  Germany  eager  for 
revenge  will  be  a  world  peril.  The  au¬ 
thor  blames  Clemenceau  for  accepting, 
instead  of  Foch’s  solution,  the  paper  pro¬ 
tection  of  Wilsonism — not  even  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  Clemenceau 
gave  up  the  Rhine  in  exchange  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  alliance,  and  a  League  of  Nations 
supported  by  America.  This  quid  pro 
quo  Wilson  could  not  deliver;  and 
France  was  duped. 

The  Foch-de  Gaulle  plan,  which  Roura 
supported  last  year,  has  once  again 
been  rejected.  Faithful  to  the  Wilson 
method,  Byrnes  is  now  offering,  instead 
of  the  old  broken  promise,  a  brand  new 
one,  “just  as  good”:  this  time  a  four- 
power  alliance,  which,  by  all  the  rules  of 
American  politics,  cannot  bind  us  in- 
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definitely.  And  once  more,  when  we  have 
turned  our  back  on  the  four-power  pact, 
France  will  be  exposed  alone  to  the  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  a  resurgent  Germany. 

Of  three  possible  solutions,  the  one 
Roura  advocates  is  dead.  The  proposed 
alliance  of  the  Western  democracies  is 
but  a  figure  of  straw.  The  third  remains: 
a  European  Union.  Destroy  Germany 
we  can  not,  and  would  not  if  we  could. 
We  do  not  even  want  to  cripple  or  curb 
“poor  Germany,”  “more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.”  We  spurn  effective  realis¬ 
tic  means,  as  a  perpetuation  of  the  war 
spirit,  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  re¬ 
conciliation  and  peace.  We  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  police  Europe,  and  can  not  hon¬ 
estly  promise  to  do  so.  The  third  alter¬ 
native  is  to  absorb  Germany,  to  integrate 
her  into  a  larger  whole,  a  United  Europe. 

Roura’s  book  is  extremely  valuable, 
because  it  presents  a  clear-cut,  workable 
solution  with  a  definiteness  worthy  of 
Lord  Vansittart.  If  we  virtuously  reject 
that  solution,  it  is  our  duty  to  propose 
and  support  another.  Roura’s  argument 
is  still  valid,  not  as  final,  but  as  a  step 
in  a  dialectical  process. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Pedro  Kropotkin.  Origen  y  evolu- 
cidn  de  la  moral.  Traduccidn  del 
ruso  por  Nicolis  Tasin.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalec.  1945. 340  pages.  $430.  m-n. 
— There  was  really  no  need  for  a  Spanish 
translation  of  this  unfinished  work  of 
Prince  Kropotkin,  the  famous  Russian 
anarchist,  who  died  a  few  years  after  he 
had  returned  from  exile  to  witness  the 
initial  stages  of  the  communist  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  manuscript,  edited  in  Moscow 
in  1922  by  comrade  N.  Lebedeff,  breaks 
off  at  the  very  juncture  when  Kropotkin 
sets  out  to  expotmd  his  own  views  on 
the  scientific  foundations  of  morality. 
Tfie  major  part  of  the  book  is  thus 
taken  up  with  historic  survey  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  moral  concepts,  a  bird’s-eye 
view  which  is  grotesquely  inadequate, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  author’s  pre¬ 
conceived  and  unsubstantiated  opinions, 
his  anti-religious  bias,  and  his  reliance 


on  second-hand  sources.  The  fine  obser¬ 
vations  and  the  ardent  humanitarianism 
which  characterize  his  earlier  work  on 
Mutual  Aid  among  Animals  and  Men 
abound  also  in  his  “swan-song”  (Lebe¬ 
deff),  but  they  are  found  here  in  the 
dubious  company  of  orthodox  Darwin¬ 
ism  and  integral  materialism. 

It  was  Kropotkin’s  ambition  to  de¬ 
velop  a  system  of  naturalistic  ethics  on 
the  bases  of  that  co-operative  and  col¬ 
lective  urge  and  that  supposedly  innate 
consciousness  of  justice  and  equality 
which  he  thought  he  saw  prefigured  in 
the  animal  kingdom  and  whose  full 
florescence  he  anticipated  in  human  so¬ 
ciety.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
himself  why  it  is  that  the  principle  of 
“mutual  aid”  appears  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  among  some  of  the  lowest  ani¬ 
mals  and  is  often  almost  non-existent 
among  the  members  of  the  species  Hu¬ 
mana,  the  highest  species  of  animals. 
Had  Kropotkin  asked  himself  this  ques¬ 
tion,  it  might  have  suggested  to  him 
the  inquiry  into  the  distinctive  nature  of 
man  and  into  the  essential  marks  of 
hiunan  personality.  And  such  an  inquiry 
might  have  carried  in  its  wake  that  force 
of  conviction  which  made  the  late  Franz 
Werfel  admit  that  a  naturalistic  ethics 
is  a  contradictions  in  terms. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Avaroes  y  LmHo. 

El  racionalismo  averroista  y  el  raxo- 
namiento  luliano.  Fourth  Edition.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Cecilio  Acosta.  1940.  185  pages. — 
From  Venezuela  have  come  in  recent 
years  some  of  the  most  significant  literary 
works  of  the  Americas.  Antonio  Reyes, 
born  in  Caracas  in  1900,  and  well  known 
in  his  country  as  a  writer,  adds  to  this 
growing  literary  treasury  a  philosophic 
monograph  of  great  merit.  While  about 
half  of  the  text  deals  with  Averroes  and 
the  influence  of  Arabic  speculation  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  European  Middle 
Ages,  the  author’s  main  interest  centers 
in  Raimundus  Lullus,  the  Catalan  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mystic,  who  himself  played 
an  important  part  in  the  condemnation 
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of  Avcrroism  at  the  Council  of  Vienne 
(1311)  and  who  appears  to  Reyes  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Spanish  thinker.  The 
book  is  the  fruit  of  research  in  European 
libraries  and  especially  in  the  Centro  de 
Estudios  Universitarios  at  Madrid.  It 
clarifies  the  intellectual  position  of 
Averroes  and  then  compares  the  rational 
content  of  the  writings  of  LuUus  with 
the  exaggerated  rationalism  of  the  Ave- 
rroists.  Antonio  Reyes  thus  throws  new 
light  on  the  tradition  of  the  philosophia 
perennis  as  expressed  in  the  arresting 
formulations  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished  and  original  Spanish  representa¬ 
tives. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Silvio  Villegas.  La  cancidn  del  catni- 
nante.  Bogoti.  Litografia  Colombia. 
1944.  215  pages. — ^Written  in  the  tone 
of  a  sentimental  confidence,  this  book 
is  a  sustained  monologue  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  loneliness,  suffering,  sacrifice, 
and  happiness.  The  style  of  this  work 
is  representative  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  philosophers,  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  system  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  reverie,  like  to  write  for  the  special 
consumption  of  those  exquisite  souls 
who  are  inclined  to  ponder  on  the  short¬ 
ness  of  life  and  the  pains  of  love.  How¬ 
ever,  readers  less  prone  to  this  sort  of 
philosophy  may  find  this  book  intelli¬ 
gent  but  languid,  and  would  probably 
be  more  interested  in  the  bright  aphor¬ 
isms  which  emerge  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  the  lengthy  discussion. 
— Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

**  Max  Henriquez  Urena.  Panorama 
histdrico  de  la  literatura  dominicana. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Artes  Grificas.  1945.  339 
pages,  large  octavo. — The  island  of  His¬ 
paniola  saw  the  beginnings  of  European 
cultural  activity  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sf^ere.  Santo  Domingo  had  the  first 
schools,  the  first  university,  the  first 
church  and  many  other  cultural  firsts. 
But  its  bloody  and  confused  political  his¬ 
tory  delayed  and  interrupted  its  cultural 


progress.  Wrote  the  puzzled  priest-poet 
Juan  Vizquez  of  Santiago  de  los  Ca¬ 
balleros,  in  a  famous  stanza  whose  last 
line  might  be  interpreted  as  premonition 
of  his  own  ghasdy  end  (in  the  invasion 
of  1805  he  was  burned  to  death  on  a 
pyre  built  of  wood  from  his  own 
church) : 

Ayer  espahol  naci, 
a  la  tarde  fut  francos, 
a  la  noche  ettope  jut, 
hoy  dicen  que  soy  ingUs: 
jno  s6  que  serd  de  mi! 

The  best  of  Dominican  scholars  and 
writers,  including  the  author  of  this  His¬ 
tory  and  his  brilliant  brother  Pedro,  re¬ 
cently  deceased,  are  quite  the  equal  of 
the  best  anywhere,  but  the  list  of  very 
distinguished  names  is  not  a  long  one. 
Max  Henriquez  Urena  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Dominican  literature  at 
the  University  of  Brazil,  and  this  book 
is  the  outcome  of  that  series.  It  is  bulky 
because  it  fills  in  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  with  great  care  and  because  it 
lists  dozens  of  names  which  have  his¬ 
torical  importance  only.  Santo  Domingo 
has  produced  a  great  deal  of  striking 
poetry,  from  the  engaging  io\k-coplas  of 
Juan  Antonio  Alix  to  the  philosophical 
poems  of  Gaston  Fernando  Deligne,  and 
poetry  receives  especially  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  volume. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Confe- 
rencias  sohre  estetica  y  literatura.  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Venezuela. 
Second  Edition,  1945.  295  pages. — Con¬ 
tinental  Spanish  snobbery  toward  the 
cultural  product  of  Latin  America 
(traceable,  doubtless,  to  unwillingness  to 
admit  that  the  day  of  Spain  has  passed 
in  world  affairs  and  the  star  of  Latin 
America  shines  brighter)  has  seldom 
reached  the  depths  of  Menendez  y  Pe- 
layo’s  brutal  denigration  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  critic  and  poet,  Tapia  y  Rivera  (in 
Historia  de  la  poesta  hispanoamericana). 
The  latter’s  public  lectures  on  esthetics 
and  literature  prove  the  injustice  of  the 
Spaniard’s  criticism.  With  abundant 
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quotation  from  classical  critics  and  au¬ 
thors,  the  writer  analyzes  the  bases  of 
literary  esthetics  in  a  manner  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  some  rather  mystical  and 
now  outmoded  doctrines  current  in  his 
age  (1876)  but  on  the  whole  commend¬ 
able  when  one  remembers  the  state  of 
learning  and  letters  in  the  Puerto  Rico 
of  that  time.  His  subjects  range  from 
the  Mahabharata  to  Scribe,  from  |>aint- 
ing  to  poetry,  from  types  to  themes,  from 
definition  to  analysis.  The  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  book  may  serve  as  an  antidote  to 
the  dogmatism  and  precious  pedantry 
which  often  passes  nowadays  for  literary 
criticism  not  only  in  some  quarters  of 
Latin  America  but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  as  well. — L.  R.  Lind.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Antonio  de  Undurraga.  El  arte  po6- 
tica  de  Pablo  de  Ro\ha.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1945.  117  pages. — 
Apart  from  the  influence  on  the  Chilean 
poet  of  Rabelais,  Nietzsche  and  James 
Joyce,  a  curious  trinity,  the  poet  and  es¬ 
sayist  Antonio  de  Undurraga  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  study  emphasizes  the  influence 
of  other  foreign  sources,  chiefly  Whit¬ 
man,  Blake,  Gongora,  and  the  Bible. 
The  result,  he  assures  us,  was  not  un¬ 
original:  Rokha  evolved  his  own 
thought,  from  Anarchism  to  Commu¬ 
nism,  and  a  personal  style.  His  poetry 
shows  no  vestige  of  the  exquisite  lyrism 
of  Blake  or  Gongora;  the  style  is  indeed 
prosaic.  The  poet  describes  his  volume 
entided  1/  as  a  platform  of  stamping  feet 
on  a  ground  of  explosive  powder.  But 
we  are  not  perhaps  greatiy  impressed  by 
his  “nervous  bicycles  and  decapitated 
coffins,”  the  “gargoyles  and  chimeras” 
of  Joyce,  nor  by  the  iteration  which  gives 
us  sentences  such  as  Cervantes,  “prosista 
cimero  y  unico,”  ridicules  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Don  Quixote,  for  instance, 
“a  horror  of  the  horrible  facts  of  horror 
which  horrifies”  (“horror”  alone  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  this).  The  im¬ 
pression  rather  is  of  a  strange  and  per¬ 
haps  irremediable  but  lamentable  waste 
of  talent,  a  waste  arising  from  the  mis¬ 


take  of  the  materials  of  art  for  art,  of  the 
trodden  grapes  in  the  vat  for  the  glow¬ 
ing  wine;  a  criticism  which  may  in  part 
be  applied  to  the  present  study  of  the 
poet. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Azonn.  Marta  Fontdn  (Noveta 
rosa).  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa.  1945. 

147  pages. — ^The  reasonably  cheap  and 
excellendy  produced  volumes  of  the  Co- 
leccidn  Austral,  now  over  the  half  thou¬ 
sand  mark,  include  a  dozen  works  of 
Azorfn,  works  well  known  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish  and  lovers  of  literature. 
But  the  title  Maria  Fontdn  is  unfamiliar 
and  it  is  in  fact  a  new  work,  written  in 
1943,  with  all  the  charm  which  began 
to  fascinate  readers  of  the  dawning  Azo- 
rln  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The  charm 
is  not  in  the  story,  that  of  a  rich  Spanish- 
Jewish  peasant  girl  who  marries  a  French 
duke  and  has  an  ingenuous  habit  of 
largesse  but  also  a  craving  to  prove  her 
worth  apart  from  her  millions.  The  at¬ 
traction  lies  rather  in  the  style  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  details  of  nature  and  of 
life  in  small  towns  and  the  countryside. 
It  is  always  disappointing  when  Azorin 
abandons  Spain  for  more  exodc  scenes. 
The  first  chapters,  of  which  the  back¬ 
ground  is  the  ancient  town  of  Escalona, 
are  also  the  most  delightful.  The  last  re¬ 
turns  to  Spain,  to  Madrid;  but  the  inter¬ 
vening  matter  is  of  Paris,  with  glimpses 
of  Brittany.  We  must  hope  that  the  next 
volume  from  Azorin’s  ever-youthful  pen 
may  be  more  indigenous,  perhaps  an 
elaborate  restoration  of  life  in  Don 
Quixote’s  village,  of  which  the  great  nov¬ 
elist  gives  us  so  many  pregnant  hints. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

*  Ilya  Ehrenburg  and  others.  Cuentos 
Sovidticos.  Antologia  de  los  mejores 

cuentos  de  esta  guerra.  Traduccidn  de 
Ida  Gorodezki.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro. 
1945. 171  pages.  $2.  m-n. — ^There  are  24 
stories  in  this  patriotic  litde  volume, 
three  by  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  one  by  Majail 
Sholojov,  and  two  by  the  talented  Wanda 
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Wasilcvska,  who  is  different  from  most 
of  the  others  in  that  she  is  not  satisfied 
to  line  up  a  few  further  examples  of 
German  l^tiality  and  Russian  heroism, 
but  gives  each  of  her  sketches  life,  in¬ 
dividuality,  humor,  charm.  It  is  a  good 
collection,  but  it  is  monotonous.  We  all 
know  that  the  Russians  defended  their 
country  magnificendy,  but  our  admira- 
don  for  their  generous  devodon  might 
be  even  greater  if  their  historians  and 
bards  had  not  standardized  their  tech¬ 
nique  with  such  painful  orthodoxy. 
The  book  is  skilfully  translated 

*  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Dona 
Juana  la  Loca  (Seis  novelas  super- 
histdricas)  Buenos  Aires.  Clydoc.  1944. 
172  pages.  $4.  m-n. — Readers  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  prefatory  disquisidon  on  super¬ 
history,  supermemory  and  superidealiza- 
don,  which  may  bring  to  mind  another 
Spanish  word  supercherta.  That  is  only 
a  sop  to  the  modern  craze  for  singularity. 
When  he  turns  to  the  text  itself  the  read¬ 
er  will  find  in  the  six  studies  a  genuine 
sense  of  atmosphere  and  a  real  sympathy 
which  go  some  way  to  jusdfy  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  claim  that  this  is  the  author’s 
“obra  mis  genial.”  He  has  the  tragic 
sense  of  life,  well  expressed  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  chosen:  mad  Queen  Loca,  Queen 
Urraca  (from  whom  he  claims  a  long 
descent),  the  seven  Infantes  of  Lara,  la 
Beltraneja,  whose  illegitimate  birth 
paved  the  way  for  the  crowning  of 
Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Anne  of  Austria  wedded  to  an 
Infante  of  Spain,  and  the  Caballero  de 
Olmedo,  famous  in  the  Spanish  drama. 
The  subde  veil  of  suggestion,  which  was 
Lope  de  Vega’s  most  admirable  dramadc 
quality,  is  not  entirely  rent  in  these 
pages,  a  mystery  and  charm  sdll  attaches 
to  the  figure  of  the  knight,  “la  gala  de 
Medina,  la  flor  de  Olmedo,”  as  we  see 
him  wandering  wrapped  in  his  cloak 
through  the  streets  of  the  old  town  or 
communing  intimately  with  his  aged 
mother,  who  soon,  after  his  tragic  death, 
will  be  left  alone  to  do  penance  for  her 


sin,  for  the  knight  was  a  king’s  bastard. 
The  style  of  these  sketches  is  for  the  most 
part  straightforward,  but  a  few  of  the 
adjectives  can  only  be  described  as  super¬ 
epithets. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Valentin  Kataev.  Desfalco.  Buenos 
Aires.  Corinto.  1945.  179  pages.  $3. 

m-n. — ^The  adventures  of  a  Russian  ac¬ 
countant  and  his  assistant,  who  cash  a 
large  pay-roll  check  and  abscond  with 
tlie  proceeds.  They  go  out  to  make  a 
night  of  it,  get  drunk,  are  taken  in  tow 
by  two  gold  diggers  and  awaken  in  their 
company  in  a  sleeper  en  route  to  Lenin¬ 
grad  from  Moscow.  In  the  capital  they 
live  a  bored  life  with  the  ladies  until 
they  escape  from  them  and  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  other  adventurers,  who 
quickly  relieve  them  of  their  remaining 
cash.  Returning  to  Moscow  they  are  ar¬ 
rested  and  are  given  five  years  in  prison. 
The  name  Desfalco  is  apt  enough,  but 
the  reason  for  the  sub-tide  novela  hu- 
moristica  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  Russian 
humor  is  too  subde  for  the  present  writer 
to  appreciate.  What  humor  can  there  be 
in  the  stupid  andcs  of  two  drunken 
clowns?  The  book  will  repay  reading 
for  the  pictures  it  gives  of  Russian  life 
and  customs,  especially  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  making  clear  by  contrast 
the  great  gulf  between  their  ideals  and 
ways  of  life  and  our  own, — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Ifigenia  cruel.  Mexi¬ 
co.  I..a  Cigarra.  1945. 91  pages. — The 

second  edidon  of  the  well-known  poet 
and  disdnguished  critic  Don  Alfonso 
Reyes’  Greek  play,  originally  published 
in  1924,  has  been  bcaudfully  printed  and 
is  limited  to  two  hundred  copies.  The 
originality  of  the  play,  in  its  soberly 
chiseled  versificadon,  consists  in  break¬ 
ing  through  the  Aeschylean  chain  of  in¬ 
exorable  Fate  and  finding  liberty  in  a 
deeper  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  priestess  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  dis¬ 
covered  by  her  brother  Orestes,  refuses 
to  return  with  him  at  his  bidding.  She 
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will  rather  remain  the  slave  of  Artemis 
than  become  the  instrument  of  a  new 
web  of  vindictive  tragedy,  and  by  a  final 
exercise  of  her  free  will  and  the  words 
“I  am  not  willing”  she  flees  from  him 
into  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple.  And 
the  play  ends  with  the  lines 

Men  may  escape  the  stars  that  at  their 
birth 

Herald  their  life  on  earth. 

This  triumph  of  the  will  is  characteris- 
tically  Spanish,  but  for  the  rest  the 
play  is  the  work  of  a  classical  scholar, 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
tragedy. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Alberto  de  Agramonte.  Las  mds 
bellas  poesias  para  recitar.  Santiago 

de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944.  475  pages. — 
The  compiler  of  this  anthology,  which 
is  ambitiously  labeled  Antologia  univer¬ 
sal,  has  drawn  mainly  upon  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  sources  for  his  ma¬ 
terial,  using  also  a  limited  number  of 
translations  from  the  French  poets,  of 
whom  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Baudelaire 
seem  to  be  the  most  celebrated.  Why 
such  a  collection  should  be  called  uni¬ 
versal,  one  does  not  readily  understand. 
The  poems  cited  begin  with  the  old 
Romances,  of  which  there  are  several, 
and  the  anthology  is  brought  down  to 
the  present.  Spanish  America,  as  one 
might  expect,  is  most  liberally  repre¬ 
sented.  At  the  end  is  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  versification,  with  copi¬ 
ous  examples.  The  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  containing  as  good  an  assort¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  in  view  as  can  read¬ 
ily  be  imagined. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Vicente  Huidobro.  Antologia.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Eduardo  Anguita.  Santiago 

de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945.  292  pages. — 
Huidobro’s  first  book  was  published 
when  he  was  19  years  old.  The  list  of 
titles  has  grown  to  29,  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  not  in¬ 


cluding  English  translations  of  two  of 
his  works:  The  Mirror  of  a  Mage  and 
Portrait  of  a  Paladin.  Picasso  and  Juan 
Gris  are  among  his  several  famous  illus¬ 
trators,  and  Picasso’s  pen-drawing  of 
Huidobro  (it  might  be  of  an  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  hero)  is  the  frontispiece  of 
the  present  volume,  which  is  an  “an¬ 
thology”  in  the  Hispanic  sense — the  con¬ 
tents  are  Huidobro’s  own  selected  prose 
and  verse.  The  numerous  French  orig¬ 
inals  (French  is  a  second  language  to 
him)  are  accompanied  by  Anguita’s 
Spanish  versions. . 

A  quarter-century  or  more  ago,  Hui¬ 
dobro  gave  the  “Creationists”  their  name 
and  their  Manifesto.  Demanding  for  po¬ 
etry  a  new  dimension,  “or  at  least,  a  new 
realm  of  existence,”  he  declared  that  a 
poet’s  three  obligations  are  “to  create, 
to  create,  and  to  create.”  Among  the 
Huidobran  prose  and  verse  now  brought 
together  is  much  from  that  period,  with 
the  old-fashioi.ed  oddity  of  the  phrase 
escaping  from  the  text  to  sprawl  along 
the  margin;  of  the  entire  line  burgeon¬ 
ing  into  exuberant  capitals;  of  the  stan¬ 
zas  meticulously  conforming  to  the  styl¬ 
ized  pattern  of  a  windmill;  all  the  trade¬ 
marks  and  tricks  of  trade  that  caused 
Huidobro’s  work  to  elicit  from  the  star- 
ded  London  Times — ^in  what  now  seems 
another  age  of  the  world — the  ejacula¬ 
tion,  “Here  is  something  new  under  the 
sun!”  It  is  new  no  longer,  but  thread¬ 
bare  and  outmoded,  with  the  unimpor¬ 
tant  pathos  of  things  once  worn  jauntily 
and  of  which  fashion  now  has  tired. — 
Muna  Lee.  Department  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Fermrn  A.  Anzalaz.  Cuentos  y  tra- 
diciones  de  la  Rioja.  La  Rioja,  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Tribuna.  1946.  94  pages. — This 
book  is  the  work  of  an  authentic  and 
extremely  well  informed  folklorist.  His 
book  is  divided  into  six  flavorous  chap¬ 
ters:  Zamba  de  Vargas,  El  Santo  Mo¬ 
reno,  El  coyuyo,  El  mandinga,  El  seHor 
de  la  Peha,  Cuento  de  brujerias.  It 
demonstrates  the  folkloristic  wealth  of 
this  Andean  province  in  which  majestic 
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Nature  has  inspired  the  ingenious  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  marvelous  production  of 
legends  and  songs.  In  his  Hrst  chapter, 
sehor  Anzalaz  presents  six  Riojan  ver¬ 
sions,  three  Catamarcan  versions,  one 
from  Jujuy,  one  from  Tucuman,  and 
four  from  Santiago,  of  the  famous  popu¬ 
lar  song  Zamba  de  Vargas.  The  other 
chapters  are  just  as  colorful.  The  book 
carries  an  appreciative  introduction  by 
the  distinguished  historian  Enrique  de 
Gandia. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Germin  Arciniegas.  En  el  pats  del 
rascacielos  y  las  zanahorias.  Bogota. 
Sudamericana.  1945.  126  pages.  $1.60. 
m-n. — German  Arciniegas  has  resided 
in  college  centers  in  this  country  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  aggregate,  and  has  long 
been  known  and  admired  in  our  aca¬ 
demic  circles.  Since  the  appearance  of 
his  vivid  and  impressive  Caribbean:  Sea 
of  the  New  World,  in  English,  he  has 
acquired  a  popular  reputation  here  as 
well,  and  anything  he  writes  has  now  a 
certain  interest  for  us  because  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  These  random  memories  of  his 
various  North  American  sojourns  are 
flung  together  without  any  system, 
chronological,  logical  or  geographical. 
The  bulk  of  the  little  book  is  cheerful 
satire,  although  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  ranks  that  puzzling  ani¬ 
mal  the  North  American  any  lower  in 
the  Darwinian  scale  than  that  other  curi¬ 
ous  creature  the  Colombian.  His  almost 
unvarying  tone  of  persiflage  grows  mo¬ 
notonous  here  and  there,  even  though  it 
rises  occasionally  to  such  lovable  figures 
as  “. .  .  sobre  61  (the  Golden  Gate)  han 
tendido  los  hombres  un  puente  colgante 
en  que  la  tarde  se  apoya  como  en  un 
columpio,  mostrando,  debajo  del  traje 
azul,  encajes  de  oro.”  German  Arciniegas 
has  proved  himself  as  publicist,  sociolo¬ 
gist  and  historian,  and  he  could  easily 
have  made  even  these  slight  sketches 
more  penetrating.  He  shies  away  from 
all  serious  conclusions  and  all  didacti¬ 
cism  as  if  they  were  poison  ivy.  But  he 
can’t  help  being  charming,  and  some¬ 
times  thought-provoking. — R.  T.  H. 


^  Teodoro  J.  C.  Combes.  Mecanismo 
de  la  herencia  humana.  Rosario. 
Ruiz.  1945.  298  pages.  $10.  m-n. — We 
are  all  interested  in  a  general  way  in 
our  ancestors,  but  in  a  very  special  way 
in  the  physical  and  moral  traits  which 
they  transmit  to  us.  This  book  discusses 
numerous  angles  of  the  problem  of 
heredity,  not  only  in  man  but  also  in 
plants  and  animals.  The  treatise  is  strict¬ 
ly  scientific,  but  is  couched  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  average  reader  can  under¬ 
stand  much  of  the  argument  if  he  is 
willing  to  apply  himself  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even 
a  summary  account  of  the  subjects  treat¬ 
ed.  Studies  are  found,  for  instance,  on 
allergies  and  their  transmission  to  the 
next  or  second  generations,  and  the  be¬ 
havior  of  diseases  like  cancer  from  the 
standpoint  of  heredity.  The  text  is  well 
documented  and  contains  numerous 
charts  and  diagrams.— Ca/t'cr/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Juan  David  Garcia  Bacca.  Elemen- 
tos  de  Geometria  precedidos  de  Los 
fundamentos  de  la  Geometria  por  D. 
Hilbert.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional. 
1944.  —  Euclid’s  Elements  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge.  For  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  they  have  been  the  first 
source  of  geometric  knowledge.  Un¬ 
paralleled  as  this  role  may  be,  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  these  modest  Elements  have 
exerted  on  human  understanding  is 
still  more  important.  By  separating  the 
truths  (postulates,  axioms)  which  he  ac¬ 
cepts  without  proof  from  the  truths  that 
he  can  obtain  as  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  former,  Euclid  has  provided  man¬ 
kind  with  the  most  profound  insight 
into  the  nature  of  truth  itself. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Elements  upon 
which  the  author  of  this  book  concen¬ 
trates  his  attention.  He  offers  the  reader 
the  first  two  Books  of  the  famous  Ele¬ 
ments  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a 
Spanish  translation;  he  provides  numer¬ 
ous  notes  and  comments  which  embody 
the  results  of  profound  studies  on  the 
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foundations  of  mathematics  contributed 
by  the  nineteenth  century.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  far 
modern  postulational  thought  has  ad¬ 
vanced  since  Euclid,  he  includes  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  parts  of  Hilbert’s  Grund- 
lagen  der  Geometric.  The  first  third  of 
the  book  consists  of  a  philosophical  in¬ 
troduction  by  the  author,  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  “La 
amplitud  del  dngulo  de  vision  intelectual 
es  una  funcidn  del  tiempo  histdrico,  del 
calendario  de  fechas  que  fijan  la  evolu- 
ci6n  de  la  vida  humana.” — Nathan  and 
Sophie  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Amadeo  Herlitzka.  Fisiologta  del 
trabajo  humano.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1945.  783  pages.  $40.  m-n. 
— Amadeo  Herlitzka,  worthy  disciple 
and  successor  of  the  famous  physiologist 
Angelo  Mosso,  continued  the  studies  in 
the  physiology  of  the  worker  which 
Mosso  had  begun,  and  had  to  his  credit 
an  imposing  list  of  publications  on  such 
special  problems  as  the  effect  of  changes 
in  air  pressure  on  aviators  and  divers, 
when  he  found  it  advisable  to  leave  Italy 
in  1938.  (The  gentle  reader  is  allowed 
one  guess  as  to  why  he  emigrated.)  He 
has  continued  his  investigations  in  the 
Argentine  in  the  employ  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  this  extraordinary  accumu¬ 
lation  of  data  on  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  laborer  under  various  working 
conditions  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  the 
author’s  industry  and  his  competence. 
The  reader  who  looks  into  this  formid¬ 
able  volume  for  sensational  discoveries 
is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Professor 
Herlitzka  is  completely  objective  and 
almost  exasperatingly  cautious  in  his 
conclusions.  But  the  facts  arc  here,  care¬ 
fully  arranged  and  indexed,  and  but¬ 
tressed  by  bibliographies  totaling  some 
1300  titles  and  by  more  than  150  illus¬ 
trative  plates.  This  reviewer,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  teetotaller,  was  impressed 
by  the  unanswerable  accumulation  of 
evidence  that  alcohol,  even  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  light  wines  arc  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive,  is  by  far  the  cosdicst  source  of 


energy,  and  that  its  final  effects  on  pro¬ 
duction  arc  always  unfortunatc.-H.^X. 

^  Octavio  de  la  Suar^c.  Manual  de 
psicologia  aplicada  al  periodismo.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  80  pages. — 
Called  suddenly  to  teach  Psychology  at 
the  Manuel  Mdrquez  Sterling  School  of 
Journalism,  Professor  de  la  Suarw  had 
to  work  out  his  own  textbook  in  a  series 
of  lectures  which  are  here  reprinted  in 
skeleton  .form.  In  nine  chapters,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  psychology  in  general  and  the  art 
of  directing  it  at  readers  of  news  and 
of  advertisements:  The  material  is  well 
selected  but  needs  amplification.  For  that 
purpose  the  author  provides  additional 
bibliography.  Though  in  existence  only 
since  1942,  if  the  school  handles  the  rest 
of  its  courses  as  adequately  as  this  one 
seems  to  be  covered,  it  will  give  new  im¬ 
petus  to  newspaper  publishing  in  Cuba. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Silvio  Villegas.  Ejercicios  espiri- 
males.  Bogoti.  Suramericana.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  1945.  146  pages. — A  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  essays  mosdy  on  men  and 
places  of  Colombia.  The  title,  very  com¬ 
mon  among  ascetics  and  mysdc  writers, 
is  used  here,  whinuically,  with  reference 
to  literary  lucubrations.  Villegas  is  a 
journalist,  and  these  essays  have  the  style 
of  a  Latin  editorial  writer.  The  prose  has 
a  rapid  movement  and  a  very  pleasing 
cadence.  The  language  is  that  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  person  who  has  read  extensive¬ 
ly.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  his  criti- 
cism«  are  for  the  most  part  accurate,  al¬ 
though  not  as  inclusive  as  one  might 
desire.  No  doubt  he  has  always  a  sharp 
picture  of  the  object  he  views,  but  now 
and  then  he  seems  to  strive  to  produce 
in  the  reader’s  mind  a  literary  effect 
rather  than  a  clear  picture.  This  is  due 
especially  to  a  language  often  hyper¬ 
bolic  and  a  display  of  erudiuon.  Villegas 
is  strongly  prejudiced  against  democracy 
and  the  “women’s  rights,’’  but  the  tra- 
didonal  values  have  in  him  an  able  de¬ 
fender. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Louisiana 
State  University. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo/^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 

*  V4clav  Rczi^.  Rozhrant.  Praha,  read  account  of  the  inhuman  mistreat- 


Borovy.  1945.  511  pages.  110  cr. — 
This  book,  written  under  the  Nazi  occu¬ 
pation,  introduces  a  narrator  of  consider¬ 
able  talent.  The  author  uses  the  old  Ro¬ 
mantic  device  of  intertwining  two  tales: 
the  narrator  of  the  story,  a  secondary- 
school  teacher  of  the  &hlemihl  type, 
tells  his  own  life  while  he  is  attempting 
to  write  a  novel  about  an  actor.  Every 
time  he  turns  to  his  manuscript,  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  him  which  upsets  his 
own  life  and  his  literary  plans.  But  in 
the  end  all  turns  out  well.  He  finds  a 
nice  girl  and  makes  a  start  on  his  work. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  lower 
middle-class  atmosphere  of  Prague  is 
excellendy  caught.  The  language,  it  is 
true,  often  lacks  distinction,  and  the 
author  tends  to  over-writing  and  lo¬ 
quacity.  But  he  has  narrative  talent,  and 
his  d^but  is  promising. — F.  C.  Weis- 
l{ppi.  New  York  City. 

*  Viclav  Jiru.  !^este  faro.  Praha.  Vaclav 
Petr.  1946.  252  pages.  99  K(l. — 
Vladimir  Pazourek.  Ustup  z  hranice. 
Praha.  Petr.  1946.  203  pages.  55  Ki. — 
Mirko  MatyiS.  ]sem  lislo  17.000.  Praha. 
Petr.  81  ^ges.  24  K2. — ^FrantiSek  Ko- 
virna.  Listy  mrtvimu  priteli.  Praha. 
Petr.  1946.  148  pages.  52  Ki!. — The 
black  shadow  of  Nazism  seems  still  to 
dominate  the  product  of  the  Czech 
novelists.  Jiru  is  the  ablest  of  the  novelists 
in  this  group.  His  sketchy,  staccato  man¬ 
ner  is  well  fitted  to  a  vigorous  account 
of  his  six  horrible  years  under  the  Nazis. 
Pazourek’s  theme  is  the  terrifying  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  simple  border  folk  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1938  and  1939.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  memoirs  of  the  Czechs  who 
spent  long  periods  in  the  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  the  work  of  MatydS  has 
gone  through  two  editions,  which  would 
indicate  that  his  is  the  most  widely 


ment  of  their  victims  by  the  Nazis  dur¬ 
ing  the  heyday  of  their  domination. 
Kov5rna’s  “letters”  to  his  dead  friend 
are  bitter  but  sensible  comments  on  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  history  of 
Czechoslovakia  down  to  the  ghasdy  pe¬ 
riod  of  Nazism — cast  in  the  form  of  a 
story. — Joseph  S.  Roucek^.  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege,  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

*  John  Donne.  6  Duie,  Poutni^u  (O 
Pilgrim  Soul).  13  poems  translated 
into  Czech  by  LibuSe  Pinkovi,  with 
comment  by  Herbert  Read.  London. 
English  and  Czechoslovak  P.  E.  N. 
Clubs.  1945. 3  s. — These  translations  are 
done  with  technical  skill.  The  transla¬ 
tor’s  easy  command  of  language — in¬ 
cluding  a  range  of  vocabulary  not  now¬ 
adays  current — enables  her  to  master 
successfully  Donne’s  difficult  meter  and 
rhyme.  But  historical  vocabulary  is  a 
two-edged  weapon,  and  at  times  the 
translations  come  dangerously  near  to 
antiquarian  archaism  and  poetical  cliche. 
The  most  successful  translations  are  per¬ 
haps  those  of  The  Relique,  the  Fourth 
Holy  Sonnet  and  A  Valediction:  forbid¬ 
ding  mourning.  Others,  such  as  Ecstasy 
(the  last  four  lines  of  which  have  un¬ 
accountably  been  cut  off),  and  the  First 
Anniversary,  though  accurate  enough  as 
translations,  fail  to  convey  the  dynamic 
tension  and  baroque  passion  which 
mark  the  originals.  One  also  regrets  the 
absence  of  many  of  Donne’s  more  flip¬ 
pant  and  sensual  love  poems — from  the 
Songs  and  Sonnets — on  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  his  twentieth-century 
fame  rests.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
before  Donne,  Marvell,  Herrick  and 
other  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth<entury 
English  poets  are  familiar  to  the  Czech 
reader — Jiff  Klan’s  excellent  Donne 
translations,  for  instance,  are  still  await- 
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ing  publication  in  book  form — but  Mrs. 
Pdnkovi  deserves  the  gratitude  that  is 
due  all  courageous  pioneer  work. — E. 
Osers.  London. 

Otakar  Dorazil.  Kronil^y  Mluvi. 

Praha.  Vilimek.  1946. 368  pages.  140 
K2. — Albert  Praiik.  Ndrod  se  brdnil. 
Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda.  1945.  409 
pages.  250  K2.— V.  Voju'Jck.  Kdyi  Jini 
MUeli.  Praha.  Vilimek.  1945.  250  pages. 
90  K2. — Emil  Sobota.  Bodry  Byrol(rat  o 
Svych  Zi{uienostech.  Praha.  Petr.  1945. 
36  pages.  7  Ki. — ^FrantiJek  Praiik. 
Vyzl{um  les\iho  ditite.  Praha.  Petr. 
1945.  33  pages.  7  Ki. — Ministerstvo 
Vnitra.  Persel^uce  iesi^iho  studentstva 
za  o\upace.  Praha.  Ministerstvo  Vnitra. 
1945.  156  pages.  100  K2. — Ministerstvo 
Vnitra.  Lidice.  Praha.  Ministerstvo  Vnit¬ 
ra.  1945.  407  pages.  250  Ki. — ^FrantiSek 
Tvrz.  Praha  Stoviiatd.  Praha.  Shnx. 
1946. 180  pages.  280  K2. — Josef  Rotndgl. 
Celi  a  Slovdci.  Praha.  Vilimek.  1945. 
277  pages.  140  Kii. — ^Eduard  BeneS. 

let  exilu.  Praha.  Orbis.  1946.  479 
pages.  130  Ki. — Jifi  BeneL  V  ndmecl^- 
dm  zajeti.  Praha.  Melantrich.  1945.  308 
pages.  75  Ki5. — How  is  it  possible  for  the 
Czech  publishers  to  do  such  excellent 
work?  How  has  the  intellectual  life  of 
Czechoslovakia  been  able  to  recuperate 
so  quickly? 

The  historian  Dorazil  should  be 
known  abroad  for  his  brilliant  and  ex¬ 
cellently  organized  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
the  old  chronicles  and  the  development 
of  Czech  nationalism.  Much  has  been 
written  recendy  in  America  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  nationalism,  but  litde  is  really 
known  about  the  specific  turns  which 
nationalism  has  taken  in  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  I  know  of  no  other  work 
covering  this  field  so  ably  and  in  such 
detail.  The  same  is  true  of  Praiik’s 
analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the  Czech 
language  to  Czech  nationalism  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  such  expensive  works 
as  this  and  sell  them  to  the  impoverished 
Czech  nation?  I  am  sure  that  no  one 


could  have  the  courage  to  attempt  such 
an  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
Vojtflek  deals  with  Czechoslovak  na¬ 
tionalism  from  another  angle.  He  has 
collected  a  series  of  articles  which  he 
wrote  between  1938  and  1940,  taking  up 
point  by  point  various  German  claims 
on  Czechoslovakia.  These  matters  re¬ 
ceived  some  attention  during  the  Munich 
crisis,  but  were  suddenly  smothered  by 
the  German  occupadon. 

The  late  Sobota,  whose  publicadons 
we  have  been  reviewing  in  Boo\s 
Abroad  during  the  last  decade,  and  who 
was  tortured  to  death  by  the  Gestapo, 
writes  spicily  and  penetratingly  on  the 
mentality  of  the  Central-Eastern  bureau¬ 
crat.  Those  who  know  what  a  curse  bu¬ 
reaucracy  can  be  will  read  him  with  in¬ 
terest  and  appreciate  his  courage  in  ridi¬ 
culing  himself  and  his  profession. 
Praiik’s  pamphlet  is  an  excursion  into 
the  field  which  we  call  in  this  country 
educadonal  sociology.  It  covers  concisely 
the  Czechoslovak  contribudons  to  this 
field.  Persel{uce  ies\6ho  studentstva  re¬ 
counts  in  detail  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Germans  to  exterminate  the  Czech  stu¬ 
dents.  The  horrible  tricks  of  the  Nazis 
are  here  described  grippingly.  This  is 
true  also  of  Lidice,  whose  story  has 
never,  I  believe,  except  in  an  ardcle  in 
Life  a  year  or  so  ago,  been  described  in 
such  terrifying  detail.  Tvrz’  volume  is  a 
collection  of  the  most  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Prague  that  this  reviewer  has 
seen  anywhere.  These  pictures  show  to 
some  degree  why  the  Czech  emigrants 
continue  to  dream  of  their  beloved  capi¬ 
tal.  Rotndgl  deals  accurately  and  inter¬ 
estingly  with  Czech  and  Slovak  reladons 
throughout  history.  BencS’  book  is  a 
summary  of  his  aedvities  which  brought 
Czecloslovakia  her  independence  again. 
It  will  remain  a  historical  milestone  for 
centuries  to  come. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  Long  Is¬ 
land. 

*  Heines  Digt  om  Tyskland.  Et  Vin- 
teraeventyr.  Gcndigtet  i  Hundre- 
daaret  for  dets  Tilblivelse  af  Hans  Hart- 
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vig  Sccdorff  Pedersen.  Med  Forord  af 
Paul  V.  Rubow.  K0benhavn.  Povl  Bran- 
ners  Forlag.  1945. — ^There  is  something 
curiously  satisfying  in  stealing  materiel 
and  weapons  from  the  enemy’s  stores  for 
use  against  him.  This  is  part  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  background  of  wartime  inter¬ 
est  in  German  literature.  Luther’s  writ¬ 
ings  were  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
good  and  pertinent  quotations,  and  so 
were  other  “respectable”  German  au¬ 
thors  whom — with  circumspection— one 
dared  quote  even  in  public  under  Ger¬ 
man  occupation.  From  the  Nazi  point  of 
view  Heine  was,  of  course,  not  “respec¬ 
table,”  quotable  as  he  may  have  been. 

It  is  significant  that  translations  of 
Heine’s  Winter  Tale,  his  cycle  of  poems 
about  Germany,  were  prepared  for  its 
centenary  both  in  America  and  Denmark. 
Herman  Salinger’s  American  version  ap¬ 
peared  in  1944,  Hans  Hartvig  Seedorff 
Pedersen’s  version  had  to  wait  till  the 
Germans  were  out  of  Denmark,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  1945.  SeedorfF s  translation  is 
a  delightful  book.  The  translator  is  a 
prominent  poet  with  an  outstanding 
mastery  of  intricate  form  and  delicate 
expression.  He  has  applied  his  talent  to 
a  faithful  but  personal  rendering  of 
Heine’s  apparently  simple  style.  The  re¬ 
sult  reads  as  if  the  Danish  version  were 
an  original.  This  is  partly  because  Dan¬ 
ish  lends  itself  to  Heine’s  style  better 
than  German  does.  It  is  somehow  incon¬ 
gruous  that  anyone  could  manipulate 
the  German  language  with  the  lightness 
of  touch  found  in  Heine.  Danish  has  a 
tradition  for  it,  built  up  in  the  course  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  Ever  since 
Ludvig  Holberg  it  has  been  the  tradition 
in  Denmark  (as  well  as  in  Norway)  to 
treat  seriously  of  serious  matters  in  a 
gay  form  of  light  irony.  It  is  found  in 
drama,  in  fiction,  and  in  exposition. 
And  in  Danish  it  is  common  in  light 
verse,  starting  with  Norwegian-born  au¬ 
thors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as 
Holberg  and  Wessel,  and  continuing 
through  the  nineteenth  with  poets  like 
J.  L.  Heiberg,  Christian  Winther  and 
numerous  others. 


Into  this  rich  and  vital  tradition  See- 
dorff’s  translation  fits  naturally.  It  has 
overtones  and  “Underfundighed,”  grace 
and  wit,  coupled  with  an  impeccable 
form,  with  a  sweeping  lilt  to  the  verse. 
The  fact  that  it  takes  its  place  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  tradition  possessing  a  well  developed 
medium,  and  with  a  public  trained  to  a 
perception  of  its  characteristics,  is  an 
element  in  Seedorff s  success. — Aosta 
Stene.  University  of  Oslo. 

^  Philobiblon.  Nordisl(  Tidss/^rift  for 
Bibliofili,  Exlibris  og  Bogl(unst. 
Kpbenhavn.  N.  C.  Rom.  No.  1,  Oc¬ 
tober  1945.  Subscription  20  Kr.  for  ten 
numbers  per  year. — It  is  not  inappropri¬ 
ate  that  this  new  periodical  under  the 
editorship  of  Tage  la  Cour  and  Helge 
Christensen  should  be  published  in 
Copenhagen.  The  Danish  capital,  like 
the  old  Danubian  metropolis  where 
Herbert  Reichner’s  Philobiblon  used  to 
give  so  much  to  the  world  of  bibliophily 
before  the  Anschluss,  boasts  of  a  goodly 
number  of  bibliophiles  and  bibliogra¬ 
phers  who  will  maintain  the  same  high 
standards  in  the  new  Philobiblon.  But 
Rom’s  new  journal  will  draw  from  all 
Scandinavia,  a  program  suggested  in 
Bror  Zachrisson’s  splendid  essay  in  the 
first  issue  on  Nordisl(  bol(l(onst.  Ett 
gemensamt  intresse.  Other  essays  in  this 
first  number  include  an  informative 
study  by  Olav  Myre  of  the  late  Edvard 
Munch  as  a  book  collector,  a  clever  note 
by  Kai  Friis  Mpller  on  Baudelaire’s  son¬ 
net  Le  coucher  du  soleil  romantique, 
and  a  note  by  Helge  Christensen  on 
Erik  Clemmesen,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  Danish  bookplate  artists. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Library,  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College. 

^  Ferdinand  Langen.  Hilene  in  het 
heelal.  Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij. 
1946.  165  pages.  4.50  guilders. — A  force¬ 
ful  novel,  by  a  promising  author  who 
looks  beneath  the  surface  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  His  language  is  often  surprising¬ 
ly  simple.  Sometimes  it  is  sparklingly 
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original  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  always 
plastic  and  expressive. 

Though  this  book  can  be  classified 
roughly  as  realistic  literature  in  its  deep¬ 
er  aspects,  we  are  at  times  brought  into 
contact  with  a  world  of  dreams  and  vis¬ 
ions,  centering  around  a  heroine  who  is 
most  often  present  only  as  a  memory 
and  an  ideal.  When  Henri  falls  in  love 
with  H^l^ne  and  takes  her  to  his  sub¬ 
urban  home,  she  reshapes  it  and  fills  it 
with  her  warm  personality.  Her  depart¬ 
ure  in  the  fall  leaves  Henri  in  a  state 
of  utter  loneliness  and  despair.  He  takes 
in  the  daughter  of  his  gardener  as  his 
housekeeper.  In  the  spring  he  meets 
Louise,  a  very  attractive  woman.  His 
projected  marriage  with  her  is  prevented 
by  Bettina,  whose  jealousy  drives  her 
crazy.  But  the  picture  of  H^line  never 
leaves  him.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  an 
autobiography. — T.  fV.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  E.  du  Perron.  Indies  memorandum. 

Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij.  1946. 322 
pages.  6.90  guilders. — Du  Perron,  one  of 
Holland’s  foremost  literary  critics  in  the 
pre-war  period,  had  planned  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  this  and  other  material  into  a  bewk 
which  would  have  presented  his  ideas  on 
Indonesian  civilization,  and  on  its  liter¬ 
ary  product  in  particular.  His  untimely 
death  in  the  spring  of  1940  halted  this 
project.  The  volume  is  a  somewhat 
scrappy  collection  of  long  book  reviews, 
polemic  pieces  and  informative  essays, 
which  prove  the  author’s  extraordinarily 
thorough  knowledge  of  Dutch  colonial 
literature.  Du  Perron  had  a  ripe  and 
keen  mind  and  he  wrote  in  an  original 
and  fascinating  style,  which  is  often  en¬ 
livened  by  his  turn  for  sarcasm.  Even 
in  this  incoherent  form,  the  book  consti¬ 
tutes  a  helpful  guide  to  the  history  of 
Dutch  literature  in  Indonesia. — T.  W .  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Alma  Mahler.  Gustav  Mahler.  Mem¬ 
ories  and  Letters.  New  York.  Vi¬ 
king.  1946.  276  pages.  $5. — In  these 


memoirs  the  great  composer’s  widow 
(who  is  now  also  the  widow  of  Franz 
Werfel)  deals  in  a  spirit  of  sober  realism 
with  the  life,  the  music  and  the  prob¬ 
lematic  personality  of  her  first  husband. 
A  composer  in  her  own  right,  she  early 
sacrificed  her  creative  aspirations  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  the  handmaiden  of  a 
genius  who  was  already  the  director  of 
the  Vienna  State  Opera.  From  the  letters 
printed  on  the  last  90  pages  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Gustav 
Mahler  depended  utterly  upon  the  loyal¬ 
ty,  the  domestic  efficiency  and  the  self- 
effacing  economy  of  his  “Almscherl.” 
Readers  will  approve  of  the  objectivity, 
the  depth  and  range  of  this  lively,  well- 
written  book.  And  they  will  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  appearance  of  the  author’s 
autobic^raphy,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
for  publication. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Pan  Wei-Tung.  The  Chinese  Con¬ 
stitution.  A  study  of  forty  years  of 
constitution-making  in  China.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture.  1945. 
327  pages.  $4. — A  scholarly  survey  of 
Chinese  constitutional  history  since  1908, 
this  book  fills  a  definite  need  for  an  up- 
to-date  study  of  a  subject  which  is  al¬ 
ready  of  growing  importance  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  so.  The  work  is  divided  al¬ 
most  equally  into  text  and  documents, 
and  the  two  sections  are  equally  valu¬ 
able.  The  author  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  first  concessions  wrung  from  the 
monarchy,  but  bolsters  it  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  both  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Western  influences  and  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  codes  of  conduct  and  morals  which  to 
this  day  fill  in  Chinese  life  a  very  real 
constitutional  role.  The  survey  concludes 
with  the  observation  that  China  can  be¬ 
come  a  constitutional  democracy  only 
when  the  people  are  given  a  chance  to 
know  their  responsibilities  and  duties. 
Even  under  the  monarchy  China  had 
much  of  the  democratic  principle, 
though  it  was  abused  by  many  kings 
and  emperors,  just  as  it  is  today  by  war¬ 
lords  and  political  grafters.  It  is  refresh- 
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ing  to  read  so  authoritative  a  study,  un¬ 
marred  by  the  usual  partisan  propa¬ 
ganda  characteristic  of  works  on  mod¬ 
ern  China.  Those  who  wish  a  convenient 
guide  to  the  ideas  and  documents  which 
will  form  the  background  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  constitutional  convention,  as 
well  as  those  generally  interested  in  the 
Far  East,  can  hardly  hope  for  a  better 
source  than  Dr.  Pan’s  careful  work. — 
Oliver  Benson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Rodin.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Jessie  Lemont  and  Hans 
Trausil.  Introduction  by  Padraic  Colum. 
London.  Grey  Walls  Press.  1946.  62 
pages.  7/6. — It  is  a  great  joy  to  see  that 
at  last  the  translation  of  Rilke’s  essay 
on  Rodin  (1903)  has  appeared.  The 
translators,  we  hear,  knew  personally 
both  Rodin  and  Rilke,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  them  and  their  publishers  on  a 
beautiful  production.  In  a  short  and 
poignant  introductory  sketch,  Padraic 
Colum  draws  a  sympathetic  picture  of 
the  two.  We  learn  of  Rodin’s  various 
stages  of  artistic  development — ^from 
ordinary  workmanship  in  Brussels  to 
the  production  of  sculpture  related  to 
space,  to  the  epoch  of  “The  Man  with 
the  Broken  Nose,”  and  lastly  that  of  the 
great  monuments  “in  which  Rodin  real¬ 
izes  a  new  conception,  a  conception 
stated  by  Rilke  in  a  way  that  makes  us 
gather  many  ideas  out  of  it — ‘not  to 
beautify  or  give  characteristic  expression, 
but  to  separate  the  lasting  from  the 
transitory,  to  sit  in  judgment.’”  Only 
the  first  part  of  Rilke’s  Rodin  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  this  book.  The  Vortrag  of  1907 
is  not  here.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  has  not  been  adequately  checked, 
which  might  have  prevented  certain  mis¬ 
translations  and  ambiguities.  Twelve 
photographic  reproductions  of  Rodin’s 
work  are  included. — A.  Closs.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bristol,  England. 

*  David  Rubio,  O.  S.  A.  The  Mystic 
Soul  of  Spain.  New  York.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Science  and  Art  Co.  1946.  94 
pages. — This  pamphlet  (eight  lines  to  a 


page  under  twelve  chapter  headings) 
does  not  discuss  what  the  title  seems  to 
indicate,  the  mystics  and  mystic  poets 
of  Spain,  but  gives  a  very  general  out¬ 
line  of  Spjanish  history,  found  better  in 
any  encyclopedia.  Mysticism  “gives  us  a 
divine  consciousness  of  the  infinite,”  but 
nevertheless  “affirms  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  human  and  divine  personality.” 
“The  Greeks  never  attained  a  semblance 
nor  a  glimmer  of  it.”  (The  author  seems 
to  be  ignorant  of  Plotinos  and  many 
other  Greek  mystics,  and  unaware  that 
the  term  itself  is  Greek.)  Spain  is  a 
Christian  country,  because  “the  Armada 
was  sent  against  the  Protestants  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Zeno  the  Stoic,  who  lived  100 
years  after  Socrates  is  “his  pupil”;  this 
is  followed  by  a  long  and  irrelevant  ti¬ 
rade  against  Stoicism,  which  “arose  in 
the  world  of  Rome  .  .  .  after  all  philo¬ 
sophical  solutions  were  exhausted,”  al¬ 
though  it  arose  six  centuries  before  in 
Greece.  On  page  35  “no  creative  phi¬ 
losophy”  exists  in  Spain,  but  on  page  72 
there  exists  a  “true  and  independent” 
one.  The  Bible  which  in  Spain  is  the 
true  Word  of  God  leads  in  “England, 
Germany  or  Switzerland  to  pantheistic 
and  biblical  dreams.”  The  Church,  on 
page  44  “inculcated  the  redeeming  idea 
of  nationality  into  the  hearts  of  the  con¬ 
quered  Goth,”  whereas  on  page  53  “the 
feeling  of  nationality  is  modern,”  and 
hence  unredeeming. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  The  Classification  of  Jewish  Immi¬ 
grants  and  Its  Implications.  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Opinions.  New  York.  Yiddish 
Scientific  Institute.  1945.  154  pages. — In 
1943  the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  issued  an  instruc¬ 
tion  which  eliminated  the  term  “He¬ 
brew”  from  the  classification  of  immi¬ 
grants  arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Thereafter,  persons  who  previously 
would  have  been  recorded  as  members 
of  the  “Hebrew  race”  were  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  members  of  one  of  the  forty- 
odd  other  races  or  peoples  recognized 
by  the  aforementioned  government 
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agency.  As  the  problem  whether  or  not 
the  Jews  should  disappear  as  a  separate 
unit  in  official  government  records  has 
certain  political  implications,  and  as  the 
question  arose  whether  the  vague  term 
“Hebrew  race,”  reminiscent  of  Hider- 
ite  racial  philosophy,  ought  not  to  be 
replaced  by  a  more  appropriate  and  less 
harmful  classification  of  the  Jews,  New 
York’s  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute  ap¬ 
proached  two  hundred  outstanding  so¬ 
ciologists,  demographers,  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  rabbis,  Christian  clergymen  and 
civic  and  polidcal  leaders,  seeking  their 
advice.  The  140  replies  received  are  often 
interesting,  yet  they  fail,  of  course,  to 
finish  the  controversy  whether  the  Jews 
are  a  race,  a  religious,  a  national,  or  a 
cultural  group — a  problem  that  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  dismissed  with  an 
answer  satisfactory  to  all. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York. 

*  R.  F.  Alfred  Hocrnl^.  Race  and 
Reason.  Johannesburg.  Witwaters- 
rand  University  Press.  1945.  xxxvi-}-182 
pages.  8/6. — It  is  unfortunate  that  in  a 
short  note  one  can  not  do  this  book 
justice.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
found  thought  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bantu  negro’s  position  in  South  Africa 
but  it  suffers  from  one  important  omis¬ 
sion  which  must  be  mendoned  in  any 
review.  Professor  Hocrnl6 — at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  philosophy  department 
of  Harvard — feels  that  the  native  Bantu 
must  be  given  the  same  education  and 
the  same  rights  as  the  white  South  Af¬ 
ricans — Si  sentiment  very  similar  to  our 
own  regarding  the  American  negro. 
However,  and  this  is  the  great  omission 
throughout  the  whole  book,  he  does  not 
state  what  he  expects  to  happen  to  the 
whites  when  the  negroes,  in  a  ratio  of 
three  to  each  one  white,  are  given  the 
right  of  suffrage.  In  the  United  States, 
the  overall  ratio  is  one  negro  to  nine 
whites.  In  South  Africa  such  complete 
suffrage  for  the  negro  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  removal  of  the  whites  from 
South  Africa.  The  book  contains  valu¬ 
able  observations  by  a  philosopher  who 


has  dealt  with  the  negro  problem  in 
South  Africa  for  a  score  of  years  and  it 
is,  except  for  this  one  omission,  a  valu¬ 
able  contribudon  to  the  literature  of  race 
problems.  What  the  late  Professor 
HoernI6  calls  his  “synoptic”  method  of 
analysis  is  well  demonstrated  in  this 
book  and  impressed  this  reviewer,  at 
least,  very  favorably. — P.  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

^  Benjamin  H.  Hunnicutt.  Brazil 
Lool(s  Forward.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In- 
sdtuto  Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estads- 
dca.  1945.  xvi-|-522  pages. — Genial  Dr. 
Himnicutt  has  lived  in  Brazil  for  some 
forty  years.  Before  becoming  president 
of  the  Insdtuto  Mackenzie  in  Sao  Paulo, 
he  was  head  of  the  Agricultural  School 
of  Lavras,  in  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais. 
In  these  capacities  he  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  all  kinds  of  people  and 
situadons.  These  experiences  he  blends, 
in  a  chatty  style,  with  an  impressive 
store  of  up-to-date  information.  As  Bra¬ 
zil  is  predominandy  an  agricultural 
country,  a  large  part  of  the  book  is  fit- 
dngly  given  over  to  farming;  for  the  lay¬ 
man  it  is  pardcularly  enlightening  to 
have  methods  of  plandng,  harvesting, 
and  processing  explained.  Geography, 
mineral  resources,  industry,  commerce, 
education,  the  principal  cities  are  also 
presented  in  some  detail.  Profuse  illus- 
tradons  effeedvely  supplement  the  text; 
frequent  comparisons  with  the  United 
States  help  the  American  reader  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  facts.  The  final 
chapters  present  Brazil’s  problems  as  a 
world  power  in  the  twendeth  century. 
Every  chapter  bears  out  the  theme  hint¬ 
ed  by  the  dde:  that  of  a  country  which 
is  coming  of  age,  not  only  looking  for¬ 
ward,  but  also  moving  forward.  Read¬ 
ers  of  this  book  will  feel  the  pulse  of 
Brazil  as  it  marches  inward  toward  its 
western  frontiers  and  outward  toward 
the  twendeth  century  world. — Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.  The  University  of 
Texas. 

*  Leon  Trotsky.  The  First  Five  Years 
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of  the  Communist  International.  374 
pages.  $230. — The  Revolution  Betrayed. 
308  pages.  $2.  New  York.  Pioneer.  1945. 
— The  former  volume  contains  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  period  after  the  first  World 
War,  at  which  time  Trotsky  speaks  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Russian  re¬ 
gime  and  of  the  Comintern.  The  second 
is  a  reprint  of  his  last  work,  written 
from  his  exile  in  Mexico. 

Together  the  two  make  a  pathetic  im¬ 
pression.  The  Marxian  speculative  myth 
of  the  innate  superiority  of  the  “pro¬ 
letariat”  over  other  “classes”  is  unbroken 
and  in  full  swing  in  the  first  volume, 
where  it  seems  to  be  translated  into  his¬ 
torical  reality  by  the  Russian  revolution 
and  by  the  hoped-for  world  revolution 
of  the  proletariat.  In  the  second  volume 
it  is  broken  by  an  experience  which  is 
to  the  author  a  bitter  disappointment. 
The  successful  Marxist  revolution  in 
Russia,  by  having  thrown  all  economic 
and  political  and  cultural  power  to  the 
absolute  bureaucracy  of  the  state,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  totalitarian  absolutism  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind  (according  to  the 
author).  And  “The  International,”  also 
according  to  the  author,  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  all  countries  into  a  slavish 
instrument  of  the  same  Russian  bureau¬ 
cracy.  What  makes  this  development  pa¬ 
thetic  is  Trotsky’s  inability  to  see  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  own  Marxist  premises; 
he  holds  to  the  premises  while  denying 
the  consequences.  Throwing  all  power 
to  the  state,  he  still  expects  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  bureaucracy  thus  instituted  to 
“wither  away.” 

His  criticism  of  the  enormous  inequal¬ 
ity  of  economic  opportunity  and  of  cul¬ 
tural  despotism  in  Russia  and  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  propaganda  which  hails  the 
most  modest  achievement  as  evidence  of 
socialistic  sujjcriority  is  probably  loyal 
to  fact,  and  creates  respect  for  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  writer. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  John  Dewey.  Problems  of  Men.  New 

York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946. 
424  pages.  $5. — If  we  had  a  nihilistic 


revolution  —  unconcerned  with  what 
man  has  shown  himself  to  be  but  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  its  own  success,  neglect¬ 
ing  the  metaphysical  wisdom  of  the  East, 
passing  the  thousand  years  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  and  beauty  and  Roman  law  as  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  slavery,  dismissing  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  soul-God  relation 
as  unscientific  superstition,  reducing 
man  to  the  behavior  of  an  externally 
perceived  natural  organism,  taking  pride 
exclusively  in  scientific  practical  tech¬ 
nology  while  at  the  same  time  subordi¬ 
nating  it  to  a  collective  action  of  “organ¬ 
ized  intelligence” — then  leaders  of  such 
a  revolution  might  find  in  this  book  an 
arsenal  of  arguments  for  their  bias.  Yet 
Dewey  is  an  honorable  man — but  his 
benevolent  and  beneficial  existence  is  not 
derivable  from  his  sensate-instrumental 
theory  of  experience;  and  his  generous 
soul  would  be  the  last  to  admit  sinister 
practical  consequences  from  his  anti¬ 
metaphysical  metaphysics,  wherefore  his 
424  pages  are  silent  on  the  problems  of 
men  of  this  time.  He  still  insists  that  the 
law  of  his  absolutized  temporal  process 
is  progress  (everybody  is  either  “pro¬ 
gressive”  or  “reactionary”)  even  though 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
progress  may  be  a  progressive  catastro¬ 
phe.  The  philosophical  core  of  his  book 
is  the  essay  on  Logical  Conditions  of  a 
Scientific  Treatment  of  Morality,  in 
which  he  tries  to  justify  his  position  that 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  past  is  action, 
and  action  towards  an  unknown  future 
is  scientific — one  critical  example  for  the 
blurring  of  distinctions  and  values  by 
and  in  an  anonymous  technical-indus¬ 
trial-social  process.  —  Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  John  C.  Blankenagel.  The  Writings 
of  facob  W assermann.  Boston.  Chris¬ 
topher.  1942.  410  pages.  $3.75. — In  his 
Biographical  and  Introductory  Sketch 
the  author  oudines  the  principal  facts 
in  Wassermann’s  life,  together  with  some 
general  critical  comments  on  his  narra¬ 
tive  art.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  fairly  concise  {Der 
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Fall  Maurizius  gets  22  pages,  the  longest 
chapter),  largely  factual  accounts  of 
Wassermann’s  published  works,  with  es¬ 
sential  historical  data,  content  summar¬ 
ies,  and  critical  evaluations  and  compari¬ 
sons.  A  bibliography  lists  Wassermann’s 
important  works,  together  with  their 
translations  into  English,  and  a  selected 
group  of  works  about  Wassermann. 
For  English  readers  desiring  a  guide  to 
the  numerous  and  diverse  writings  of 
Jacob  Wassermann,  this  book  can  be 
recommended  as  a  reliable  vademecum. 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Maurice  E.  Chernowitz.  Proust  and 
Painting.  New  York.  International 
University  Press.  x-|-261  pages.  $3.75. — 
Interest  in  Proust  is  not  waning,  and 
this  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  rich  literature.  Proust  was 
not  a  painter  himself;  his  taste  was  a 
museum  rather  than  a  living  force;  and 
he  was  inspired  by  Ruskin,  a  very  unsafe 
guide.  But  he  used  the  painting  motive 
very  effectively  in  his  study  of  Swann 
(Botticelli  and  Vermeer  of  Delft).  He 
gave  in  Elstir  a  composite  portrait  of 
the  impressionists,  with  Claude  Monet 
as  the  chief  ingredient.  His  descriptions 
have  the  quality  of  Impressionist  paint¬ 
ing:  his  style,  his  method  of  composition, 
if  not  derived  from  Impressionism,  at 
any  rate  are  in  full  harmony  with  it. 
“Proust  applies  divisionism  to  one’s  con¬ 
ception  of  emotions.  Just  as  Impression¬ 
ist  art  does  not  draw  the  sharp  outlines 
of  an  object,  but  instead  merely  sug¬ 
gests  its  appearance  through  vibrating 
color  spots,  so  Proust  pictures  emotions 
not  through  the  clear-cut.  Ingres-like  de¬ 
lineations  of  Stendhal,  but  in  terms  of 
psychological  pointillism.”  “As  de¬ 
scribed  in  Du  c6ti  de  chez  Swann,  love 
appears  to  be  anything  but  love.  It  is  a 
rainbow  of  colors:  juxtaposed  patches 
here  of  sensuality,  there  of  jealousy,  of 
aesthetic  sentiment,  of  languor.  Love  is 
the  resultant  of  all  the  emotional  colors 
waiting  to  vibrate  together  and  to  be¬ 
come  fused  in  the  reader’s  own  mind. 


Proust  systematized  this  type  of  psyco- 
logical  pointillism  into  a  literary  meth¬ 
od.”  (But  Sainte-Beuve  had  defined  and 
practiced  it  many  decades  before.) — Al¬ 
bert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Wallace  Fowlie.  Rimbaud.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1946.  160 
pages. — Contents:  Biographical  Inter¬ 
pretation,  Critical  Interpretation,  Philo¬ 
sophical  Interpretation,  Conclusion, 
Chronology,  Bibliography.  There  is  a 
portrait  as  frontispiece. 

Rimbaud’s  position  in  the  history  of 
French  poetry  is  well  established,  his 
importance  fully  understood,  his  mes¬ 
sage  not  seriously  in  dispute.  There  are 
three  things,  however,  which  still  in¬ 
vite  critics  to  grapple  with  him:  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  life,  including  his  homo¬ 
sexuality;  the  “precocity”  of  his  genius; 
and  the  combination  of  obscurity  and 
suggestiveness  which  hovers  over  his 
writings  and  accounts  for  his  profound 
influence  on  French  letters.  In  the  latter 
respect,  he  is  comparable  to  Rilke,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  James  Joyce,  or  Marcel  Proust, 
all  of  whom  the  author  cites.  Such  writ¬ 
ers  can  never  be  evaluated  and  pigeon¬ 
holed,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  they 
offer  a  perennial  challenge  to  any  would- 
be  critic,  who  in  dealing  with  them  is 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  his  analytic  and 
synthetic  powers. 

Wallace  Fowlie  presents  the  results  of 
a  searching  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
all  the  creative  aspects  of  Rimbaud’s  life 
and  work.  Together  with  detailed  anal¬ 
yses  of  Rimbaud’s  writings,  he  offers, 
as  his  most  personal  contribution,  an 
exposition  of  what  he  calls  the  “myth” 
of  Rimbaud  (see  p.  125  for  his  definition 
of  the  “myth  of  a  poet”)  in  its  three 
aspects  of  “voyage,  hell  and  childhood.” 
His  judgments  are  reasoned  and  backed 
up  by  pertinent  quotation,  and  merit  re¬ 
spectful  attention.  I  think  Mr.  Fowlie 
should  guard  against  a  style  of  writing 
which  touches  “preciosity”  and  tends  to 
explain  the  obscure  by  obscurity:  “They 
were  all  masks  for  his  real  ferocity  which 
was  his  vision.”  I  also  find  him  writing 
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— a  teacher  of  literature! — strange  Eng¬ 
lish  at  times,  inconsistently  translating 
or  leaving  untranslated  his  numerous 
quotations,  and  occasionally  mistranslat¬ 
ing  {friateur,  “creature”  p.  72).  I  noted 
a  few  misprints. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Ivan  J.  Kramoris.  A  Chronological 
Outline  of  Slovak  Literature  and 
History.  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  The  Slo¬ 
vak  Catholic  Sokol  Press.  1946. 39  pages. 
— The  deficiencies  of  this  little  work  are 
many,  but  all  are  forgivable.  Taking 
note  of  earlier  reviews  appearing  in  both 
the  Slovak  and  American  press,  we  find 
that  the  chief  defects  of  the  Outline  arc 
its  many  omissions,  the  lack  of  an  Index, 
an  inadequate  bibliography,  “editorial” 
interpretation  of  the  facts  presented,  and 
failure  to  bring  the  facts  up  to  date  (the 
last  date  given  is  1944).  In  spite  of  such 
faults,  however,  no  reviewer  has  con¬ 
demned  the  work.  Slovak  critics  have 
found  it  ambitious  for  its  attempt  to 
combine  two  fields  of  study  when  as  yet 
neither  the  field  of  history  nor  that  of 
literature  has  been  developed  to  the  point 
for  an  oudine  to  take  form,  while  non- 
Slovak  critics  and  those  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Slovak  language 
have  found  the  work  indispensable  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  first,  not 
only  of  its  kind,  but  the  first  work  of  any 
kind  in  English  attempting  to  survey  the 
whole  course  of  Slovakia’s  evolution  as  a 
state.  From  this  point  of  view,  of  course, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Outline  could 
have  been  more  serious  than  they  are 
without  eliciting  any  harsher  criticism. 
As  the  work  stands,  therefore,  it  is  a  most 
unexpected  and  welcome  contribution  to 
a  field  of  study  where  so  little  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  in  English. — Peter  P. 
Yurchal{.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

*  Joseph  Rem6nyi.  Hungarian  Litera¬ 
ture.  Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  n.  d.  48  pages. — 
Professor  Rem^nyi  is  the  best  known  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Hungarian  culture  to  read¬ 
ers  in  his  adopted  country,  and  every¬ 


thing  he  does  is  done  well.  He  has  here 
undertaken  to  give  foreigners  a  general 
idea  of  the  literature  of  Hungary  in  the 
space  of  fifty  pages — a  large  order,  espe¬ 
cially  as  both  names  and  currents  arc 
much  more  completely  unknown  to  the 
average  American  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  book  dealt  with  French 
or  German  or  even  Russian  literature. 
Hungary  is  an  island,  linguistically  and 
otherwise;  and  it  is  a  proud,  unfortunate 
and  ambitious  little  nation.  One  ponders 
a  while  over  the  phrase:  “. . .  Hungarian 
literature  is  the  vital  realization  of  a 
people’s  need  for  self-respect  in  their 
ethnic  frame  of  life  .  .  .”  An  excellent 
“approximative”  device  which  aids  in 
imaging  a  Hungarian  author  is  an  inter¬ 
national  comparison:  “Baron  Bilint  Ba- 
lassa  . . .  sometimes  styled  the  Hungarian 
Francois  Villon” — “Count  Miklos  Zrinyi, 
the  Hungarian  Tasso” — “Baron  Mikl6s 
J6sika,  the  Hungarian  Walter  Scott.” 
But  beyond  this,  the  little  book,  pardy 
no  doubt  because  its  author  is  himself 
a  Hungaiiaii  poet,  is  able  to  bring  the 
impression  of  strangeness,  originality 
and  intensity. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Letters  to  a 
Young  Poet.  Translated  by  Reginald 
Snell.  London.  Sedgwick  and  Jackson. 
1945.  68  pages,  portrait.  7/6. — ^This  at¬ 
tractive  litde  volume  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  the  Briefe  an  einen 
jungen  Dichter,  with  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion  and  commentary  which  have  litde 
in  common  with  the  pretentious  explana¬ 
tions  that  all  too  often  blight  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  Rilke  himself,  as  an 
avowed  enemy  of  sterile  criticism,  would 
certainly  have  delighted  in  the  imagina¬ 
tive  insight  displayed  by  his  present 
translator:  “In  making  contact  with  a 
work  of  art  nothing  serves  so  ill  as  words 
of  criticism.” — “Read  as  few  aesthetic- 
critical  things  as  possible.” — “Let  life 
happen  to  you.  Believe  me:  life  is  right, 
at  all  events  . .  .” 

The  commentary  happily  singles  out 
and  succinctly  elucidates  some  essendal 
themes  which  arc  fully  enshrined  in 
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Rilke’s  later  works:  “the  integrity  of 
childhood”;  Jacobsen’s  attitude  toward 
solitude  and  “personal  death”;  the 
“Things”  as  mediators  between  Nature 
and  man;  God  as  “becoming” — “always 
growing  and  being  transformed”;  the 
“apprentice-work  of  passion”  and  the 
difficulty  of  love;  and  the  theme  of  trans¬ 
formation.  R.  Snell’s  reference  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Dehmel:  “His  themes  are  erotic,  so¬ 
cial  and  purely  lyrical,  the  first  being  on 
the  whole  the  most  tasteless,  the  second 
the  most  sincere  .  .  is  too  harsh  as  it 
stands.  Instead  of  “them”  (p.  41,  second 
line)  “Ihnen”  should  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  “you.” — August  Class.  University 
of  Bristol. 

W.  A.  Willibrand.  Ernst  Toller  and 

his  Ideology.  Iowa  City.  University 
of  Iowa.  1945. 123  pages.  $1. — ^This  care¬ 
fully  written  and  very  comprehensive 
monograph  begins  with  a  biographical 
sketch  and  then  presents  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  Toller’s  dramas  and  minor 
writings.  It  closes  with  a  summary  of 
what  is  here  called  Toller’s  “ideology.” 
The  author  arrives  at  this  conclusion: 
“In  the  study  of  his  proletarian  dramas 
we  saw  that  Toller  opposed  (a)  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  and  the  sacrifice  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  supposed  welfare  of  the 
group;  (b)  the  glorification  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat;  (c)  the  Utopian  vision  of  a  well- 
ordered  economy  as  a  panacea.” 

What  would  Toller  reply  to  this.?  He 
would  say,  “That  is  correct;  here  arc  de¬ 
cisive  motives  of  my  creative  writing.” 
Certainly  “the  old  simple  ideas  of  love, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  in  a  socialized 
collectivity”  were  alive  in  him.  But  there 
is  also  the  burning  question  of  whether 
or  not  such  a  collectivity  can  be  achieved 
with  nothing  but  “love,  peace,  and  broth¬ 
erhood.”  Docs  not  the  realistic  way  to 
the  goals  of  longing  lead  through  hated 
political  situations?  Toller  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  unequivocal  as  the  author 
of  this  learned  book  believes.  Not  an 
unequivocal  liberalism  but  the  proble¬ 
matic  attitude  of  the  post-1848  liberal 
was  characteristic  of  Expressionists  like 


Toller.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  could  wish 
that  other  special  studies  of  German  Ex¬ 
pressionism  would  follow  this  careful 
and  accurate  monograph.  They  arc  im¬ 
portant  for  an  insight  into  the  lives  of 
those  German  intellecttials  who  dis¬ 
persed  before  Hitler  like  chafi  before 
the  wind.  Of  course,  one  must  not  forget 
that  the  chaff  can  be  more  valuable  than 
the  wind.  But  one  must  also  remember 
that  negation  of  power  can  be  a  sin. — 
iMdwig  Marcuse.  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Joy.  Translated 
by  Louise  Varese.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon  Books.  1946.  297  pages.  $2.75. — 
The  title  is  ironical:  the  book  offers  a 
gallery  of  paranoiacs  whose  varying 
manias  arc  vividly  portrayed.  One  thinlu 
of  Julian  Green.  TTic  charged  heredity 
of  the  heroine  is  complicated  by  a  kind 
of  religious  mysticism  in  which  she 
seeks  vainly  for  escape;  avarice  remains 
the  single  lucid  trait  of  the  grandmother, 
while  ambition  for  election  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  plus  senile  worry  over  his  own 
health,  has  made  an  egoistical  maniac 
of  the  father.  A  Russian  chauffeur,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  ether,  a  psychiatrist  tottering 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  failing 
powers,  a  priest  tormented  by  loss  of 
faith  and  by  terror  lest  his  secret  out . . . 
the  only  sane  person  is  the  cook  who, 
in  a  humble  way,  plays  the  role  of  the 
Greek  chorus.  The  indubitable  power  of 
the  novel  lies  in  the  analysis  of  these 
cerebral  lesions  —  the  heroine  alone 
evolves — by  means  of  the  dialogues, 
often  unintelligible  of  course,  but  singu¬ 
larly  provocative.  Once  we  read:  “With 
these  enigmatic  words  he  departed,  leav¬ 
ing  Monsieur  dc  Clcrgcric  gaping.”  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  many  of  the 
scenes  on  supposedly  normal  folk. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Steen  Steensen  Blicher.  Twelve 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen.  Princeton 
University  Press  for  The  American 
Scandinavian  Foundation.  New  York. 
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1945.  305  pages.  $3. — Blicher,  although 
almost  unknown  outside  his  home  land, 
is  in  Denmark  perhaps  the  best  loved 
of  all  Danish  short  story  writers.  An  un¬ 
successful  and  often  drunken  parson 
who  lived  (1782-1848)  in  wretched 
poverty,  he  wrote  about  life  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  on  the  moors  of  Jut¬ 
land,  the  part  of  Denmark  he  knew  most 
intimately.  His  rambling  tales  of  land 
owners  and  poor  curates,  game-keepers, 
vagabonds,  and  gypsies,  with  their  old- 
fashioned  mixture  of  sentimentality  and 
realism  plus  now  and  then  a  strong  dash 
of  folk-lore,  remind  one  of  a  slightly 
battered  Washington  Irving.  Among 
these  stories.  The  Journal  of  a  Parish 
Clerl(  is  a  charming  if  exaggerated  ac¬ 
count  of  a  soul  doomed  to  unhappiness; 
it  is  representative  of  Blicher ’s  some¬ 
what  melodramatic  art,  springing  from 
Romanticism  and  love  of  nature.  Infi¬ 
delity,  disappointed  love,  reckless  adven¬ 
ture,  the  decay  of  weak  characters  are 
among  his  themes,  often  reflecting  the 
tragedy  of  the  author’s  own  life.  There 
is  no  great  firmness  of  plot  or  depth  of 
characterization  in  these  stories,  and 
they  are  certainly  dated  by  their  excessive 
sentimentality  and  employment  of  the 
supernatural.  But  in  a  curious  melan¬ 
choly  and  easygoing  quality  they  have, 
they  show  a  spirit  which  had  much  of 
the  lovable  about  it  and  a  deep  affection 
for  its  native  Denmark.  Sigrid  Undset 
writes  a  long  sympathetic  introduction 
on  the  life  and  work  of  Blicher  which, 
with  its  abundance  of  detail  set  against 
the  historical  background  of  Denmark 
in  those  days,  should  make  this  writer 
better  known  abroad. — L.  R.  Lind.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Muna  Lee.  Pioneers  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Illustrated  by  Katharine  Knight. 
Boston.  D.  C.  Heath.  1944.  80  pages. — 
In  his  sympathetic  introduction  to  this 
volume  of  five  historical  talcs  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  children,  Archibald  MacLcish 
reminds  us  that  they  arc  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  poet.  But  since  Muna  Lee 
is  not  an  ivory-tower  poet  but  a  student 


of  public  problems  as  well,  her  little 
stories  deal  instructively  with  crucial  pe¬ 
riods  in  Puerto  Rican  history — with 
Governor  Ponce  dc  Lc6n’s  expedition  to 
Florida  in  1521,  with  certain  contacts 
between  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  to  the  north  of  them,  widi 
Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ashford’s  discovery  of 
the  hookworm,  and  with  recent  govern¬ 
ment  distribution  of  land  to  the  poor. 
The  last  one,  in  particular,  is  fragrant 
with  sympathy.  All  five  are  adjusted  to 
their  youthful  audience  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  giving  each  a  child  hero,  all  of 
them  members  of  the  same  family  in 
succeeding  generations.  Thrillingly 
bright  pictures  and  an  inspired  child- 
map  add  both  to  the  book’s  charm  and 
to  its  usefulness. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Secret  Coun¬ 
try.  Translated  by  Muna  Lee.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Pcalc  Bishop.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1946.  77  pages.  $2.50. 
— It  is  very  encouraging  that  so  many 
of  our  Latin  American  poets  are  being 
translated  into  English.  The  poems  of 
the  Ecuadorian  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  rich  poetic 
product  of  Latin  America.  Muna  Lee, 
the  translator  of  this  group  of  Carrera 
Andrade’s  verses,  is  a  poet  of  merit  in 
her  own  right,  and  has  made  a  generous 
contribution  to  international  literary  ex¬ 
change  through  her  numerous  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  work  of  Latin  American 
poets. 

The  usual  review  of  a  translated  book 
devotes  itself  mainly  to  the  original 
work.  The  translator,  unfairly,  is  left  in 
the  background.  Fascinating  as  the 
Spanish  poems  are,  this  note  will  con¬ 
cern  itself  mainly  with  the  translation. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  poem  to  another  language  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  tongue  of  the  original  is  of  the 
very  inner  essence  of  the  poem,  and  that 
its  translation  is  necessarily  an  act  of  un¬ 
natural  violence.  It  is  certain  that  Muna 
Lee  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  she  was  facing  and  that  she  gave 
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the  very  best  of  herself  to  the  task.  There 
must  be  at  the  outset  a  choice  between 
literal  fidelity  and  paraphrase.  Muna 
Lee  has  frankly  and  seriously  chosen 
the  former.  Her  method  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  its  drawbacks.  She  has  been 
able  to  keep  close  to  the  images,  ideas 
and  structures  of  her  originals;  but  there 
has  been  some  loss  in  music,  rhythm  and 
evocative-emotional  power.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  escape  this  choice 
of  evils.  The  important  consideration  is 
that  Muna  Lee  has  done  her  work  with 
skill  and  intelligence. — Fausto  Soto. 
Chilean  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Proverb  for  It.  1510  Greek  Say¬ 
ings,  compiled  and  edited  by  B.  J. 
Marketos.  Translated  by  Ann  Arpa- 
joglou.  Introduction  by  Clarence  A. 
Manning  and  drawings  by  John  Vassos. 
New  York.  New  World  Publishers. 
1945. 191  pages.  $3. — Few  peoples  except 
the  Spanish  have  as  many  good  proverbs 
to  their  credit  as  the  Greeks.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  European  proverb  originated 
with  them,  this  is  not  surprising;  a  very 
long  period  of  development  lies  behind 
the  collection  presented  here.  The  hard¬ 
bitten,  wry  wisdom  of  the  folk  who  pro¬ 
duced  both  Aesop  and  Socrates  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  these  pithy  expressions;  one  can 
see  from  their  sound  good  sense  and 
grasp  of  reality  why  the  Greeks  have 
endured  and  survived  so  much  of  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.  “We  have  eaten 
bread  and  salt  together”  voices  their 
feeling  to  kinship  in  calamity;  “Call  on 
Athena  but  thrust  out  thy  hand  also” 
enshrines  the  stout  resourcefulness  they 
have  always  displayed;  and  “A  good  an¬ 
vil  is  not  afraid  of  the  hammer”  explains 
why  they  have  revived  so  miraculously 
after  each  disaster,  as  they  will  from  the 
fearful  blows  they  have  received  from 
Mussolini  (whose  armies  they  defeated), 
Hider,  and  other  foreign  exploiters.  A 
bibliography  and  indexes  of  key-words 
and  topics  make  the  book  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  folk-lorists  and  the  general  reader. 
— L.  R.  Und.  University  of  Kansas. 


*  Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by 
Norbert  Guterman.  Folkloristic  com¬ 
mentary  by  Roman  Jakobson.  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  A.  Alexeieff.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon  Books.  1945.  662  pages.  $7.50. — 
The  English  doctor  of  medicine  Samuel 
Collins,  physician  to  the  father  of  Peter 
the  Great,  brought  the  first  Russian  folk¬ 
tales  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Western 
World  (London  1671).  But  it  was  not 
until  two  hundred  years  later  that  the 
first  comprehensive  Russian  collection  of 
folk  tales  was  published,  in  serial  form. 
This  collection  by  A.  Afanasev,  entided 
Poetichesl^ie  vozzreniya  slavyan  na 
prirodu,  furnished  the  material  for  Gu- 
terman’s  edition.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  modern  collections  of  Russian 
folk  talcs,  Guterman  chose  Afanasev’s 
because  it  remains  unparalleled  as  to 
quantity  and  diversity  of  material.  Af¬ 
anasev  drew  upon  the  stock  of  Vladimir 
Dahl  and  the  collection  of  folk  tales  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  Russian  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety.  He  himself  recorded  only  about 
ten  of  the  more  than  six  hundred  talcs 
in  his  collection.  He  did  some  stylistic 
retouching,  in  places  deforming  the  in¬ 
dividual  manner  of  the  teller  and  going 
even  so  far  as  to  compose  a  single  text 
for  a  talc  from  several  variants.  In  spite 
of  these  shortcomings  from  the  folkloris¬ 
tic  standpoint,  his  collection  still  remains 
the  most  important.  Generations  of  au¬ 
thors  have  drawn  and  still  arc  drawing 
upon  it  and  in  popularity  it  rivals  the 
famous  German  collection  of  the  Grimm 
Brothers. 

Guterman’s  selection,  including  some 
179  talcs  and  anecdotes,  for  the  first  time 
makes  available  to  the  English-speaking 
public  the  wealth  of  Russian  fairy  tales. 
The  reader  will  recognize  many  plots 
and  will  be  intrigued  by  their  Russian 
version.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated, 
having  several  colored  plates.  There  is  an 
excellent  commentary  dealing  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Russian  folk 
talc. — ].  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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*  Hannah  Moriarta.  Life  in  the  U S.A . 
Information  for  the  Foreign  Born. 

New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1945.  96 
pages.  $1.50. — This  book  is  designed  to 
give  the  newcomer  a  better  command  of 
conversational  English  and  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  American  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  customs. 

Frequendy  the  author  sets  a  very  high 
standard  of  American  usage.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  foreigner  is  told  that  “a  wom¬ 
en  never  refers  to  her  husband  as  Mr. 
Brown  to  a  social  equal”  and  “the  same 
thing  goes  for  the  husband.”  My  own 
observation  is  that  most  American  men 
do  so  refer  to  their  wives,  unfortunately, 
I  think — I  have  heard  the  usage  from 
clergymen,  physicians,  professors,  chiro¬ 
practors,  and  holders  of  high  office.  If 
such  people  do  not  constitute  a  pace¬ 
setting  aristocracy  in  this  Great  Democ¬ 
racy,  I  don’t  know  who  docs. 

The  author,  like  many  of  her  fellow 
countrymen,  takes  great  pride  in  the  in¬ 
conveniences  resultant  from  the  lack  of  a 
servant  class  in  America.  Her  attitude 
toward  humble  work,  while  perfeedy 
comprehensible  to  an  American,  will  no 
doubt  baiHc  many  a  European  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  snobberies  of  Amcrican- 
style  democracy. 

The  book  contains  useful  informadon 
about  the  care  and  training  of  an  electric 
refrigerator,  but  none  about  how  to  get 
one — information  which  would  be  wel¬ 
come  to  this  reviewer,  who,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  wearing  a  home-tailored 
suit  of  gunny-sacking  this  winter,  can 
only  say  to  the  unfortunate  foreigner 
contempladng  emigradon  to  these 
shores,  “Don’t!”  But,  if  he  insists  upon 
coming  to  the  Land  of  Plenty,  this  book 
will  probably  be  helpful.  —  Thomas 
Pyles.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Roscoc  R.  Hill.  The  National  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Latin  America.  Cambridge. 

Harvard  University  Press.  1945.  169 
pages.  $1  .50. — This  important  reference 
work  was  edited  for  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Latin  American  Studies  sponsored 
by  the  National  Research  Council,  The 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
by  Dr.  Roscoc  R.  Hill  of  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hill 
has  studied  all  the  Ladn  American 
archival  collections  on  the  ground,  and 
his  work  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  patient 
and  careful  labor.  He  reports  in  detail  on 
the  history,  nature,  procedure  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  contents,  of  each  of  the 
19  nadonal  archives  (El  Salvador  is  the 
only  one  of  the  20  republics  which  has 
never  brought  its  governmental  records 
into  a  separate  archive).  The  book  has  a 
single  general  index,  and  the  Introduc- 
don  has  scattered  through  it  what 
amounts  to  a  bibliography  of  other  pub¬ 
lications,  in  Latin  America,  Spain,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  which 
have  gone  over  some  part  of  the  ground 
so  admirably  covered  here.  There  are  two 
handsome  photographic  illustradons,  one 
of  the  most  recent  archive  building,  that 
of  Cuba  (1944)  and  one  of  the  first 
structure  built  expressly  for  a  nadonal 
archive,  that  of  Panama  (1924). — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Dagobert  de  Levie.  Business  Phrases 
in  Six  Languages.  For  writing  letters 
in  English,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian.  New  York.  Pitman.  1946. 
135  pages.  $1.75. — Dr.  de  Levie,  a 
Dutch- American  with  a  Ph.D.  in  lan¬ 
guages  from  the  University  of  Basel,  is 
as  versatile  linguistically  as  most  of  his 
race.  He  published  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  lacking  the  Russian  section,  in 
The  Hague  in  1940.  As  it  stands,  it  has 
some  unique  features  which  arc  com¬ 
mendable.  Thus,  each  one  of  his  six  sec¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  400  well  chosen  busi¬ 
ness  phrases,  words  and  short  sentences 
in  one  of  the  six  languages,  has  its  own 
separate  and  complete  vocabulary,  so 
that  a  person  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  the  six  languages  could  pre¬ 
sumably,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar,  manufacture  a  simple 
business  letter  in  any  one  of  the  others. 
At  least  he  could  do  so  if  the  lists  of 
idioms  here  given  arc  sufficiendy  exten- 
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sivc.  The  reviewer  has  found  some  la¬ 
cunae  which  trouble  him.  At  the  worst, 
the  book  would  be  a  useful  supplement 
to  other  sources  of  information.  It  is 
rather  carefully  made,  although  a  not 
very  thorough  examination  revealed  a 
number  of  errors,  particularly  in  the 
Spanish  section. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Pan  American  Yearbool^  1945.  New 
York.  Pan  American  Associates. 
1945.  829  double-column  pages.  |5. — 
The  Pan  American  Yearbool(^  takes  its 
(Jace  at  once  beside  the  World  Almanac, 
Who's  Who  in  America,  and  the  other 
standard  reference  works.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  hesitancy  or  apology  in  it  from 
jacket  to  final  index.  “Here  for  the  first 
time  is  the  practical  reference  book  con¬ 
taining  all  essential  information  about 
the  Americas,  North  and  South”  (italics 
not  the  reviewer’s).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  editors’  confidence  is  justified  by 
their  accomplishment.  There  are  errors, 
and  there  are  omissions.  But  for  a  first 
issue  the  work  is  remarkably  well  done. 
It  is  evident  from  the  start  that  cultural 
activity  is  to  receive  relatively  little  at¬ 
tention.  The  separate  section  on  each 
country  docs  purport  to  sketch  the  coun¬ 
try’s  literary  and  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  30  closely  printed 
double-column  pages  on  Canada,  there 
is,  unless  the  reviewer  has  been  over- 
hasty,  not  one  word  about  a  Canadian 
writer  (the  literary  activity  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  has  a  little  attention, 
always).  The  contributors,  among  whom 
are  Director  Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  eminent  His¬ 
panic- American  authority  Professor  A. 
Curtis  Wilgus,  have  done  their  work 
carefully,  and  there  is  much  more  uni¬ 
formity  of  policy  in  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  than  might  have  been  expected. 
There  arc  more  than  50  full-page  maps 
(El  Salvador  bulking  just  as  large  as 
Brazil);  there  arc  plans  of  all  capitals; 
there  is  an  ambitious  Who’s  Who  of 
Inter-American  Trade,  listing  some  25,- 
000  firms  and  agents;  there  is  excellent 
travel  information;  there  arc  more  fasci¬ 


nating  things  than  you  can  find  in  the 
smartest  hclp-yourself  shop  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  And  it  is  all  well  ordered  and  ade¬ 
quately  indexed.  The  monthly  Pan 
American,  which  all  these  publishers 
have  been  issuing  for  some  years,  is  to 
be  continued  as  a  monthly  supplement 
to  the  Yearbool(^.  The  combination  will 
go  to  town. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Deutsche  Inhere  Emigration.  Anti- 
Nationalsozialistische  Zeugnisse  aus 
Deutschland.  Gcssammelt  und  erlautert 
von  Karl  O.  Pactcl. .  Mit  Original-Bci- 
tragen  von  Carl  Zuckmaycr  und  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson.  New  York.  Friedrich 
Krause.  1946.  115  pages. — The  phrase 
which  forms  the  appropriate  title  of  this 
book  was  coined  by  Frank  Thicss.  The 
victims  of  the  Third  Reich’s  tyranny 
among  the  intellectuals  who  for  various 
reasons  stayed  in  Germany  during  the 
twelve  years’  inferno,  were  as  numerous 
as  the  emigrants.  Many  of  them  suffered 
untold  misery  and  even  death,  spiritual 
and  physical.  Dorothy  Thompson  tells 
the  story  of  the  anti-Nazi  conspiracy  of 
July  20,  1944,  which  miscarried  and  cost 
almost  a  thousand  lives  from  all  social 
strata  and  political  creeds.  Among  the 
documents  printed  in  the  volume  arc 
voices  of  illegal  organizations,  as  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Munich  Students  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1943)  and  protests  of  individuals, 
c.g.  the  letter  of  a  56-ycar-old  mother, 
a  Social  Democratic  party  secretary,  to 
her  children.  Written  a  few  days  before 
her  execution  in  June  1944,  it  is  in  its 
dignity  and  humanity  a  reminder  of  an¬ 
other  and  better  Germany.  Ernest  Wic- 
chert’s  address  to  the  ^rman  youth 
(1935)  and  Pastor  Nicmbller’s  last  ser¬ 
mon  in  Dahlcm  (1937)  prove  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Nazi’s  active  opponents.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  use  of  the  stubborn  “Slave” 
i.e.  disguised — language  by  Ernst  Nic- 
kisch,  Paul  Alvcrdes,  Erich  Ebermaycr 
and  others,  and  words  of  deep  wisdom 
and  insight  spoken  after  thirteen  years 
of  forced  silence  by  the  historian  Fried¬ 
rich  Mcineckc,  tbe  philosopher  Karl 
Jaspers,  by  Frank  Thicss  and  Werner 
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Bergengruen,  link  old,  genuine  tradi¬ 
tions  to  a  “New  Beginning”  (Ernst 
Wiechert).  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  farewell 
tribute  to  Theodor  Haubach  and  Carlo 
Mierendorff  concludes  the  important 
collection.  The  Editor  contributes  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  the  German  anti-Nazi 
Resistance  movement,  too  long  neglected 
by  the  great  powers,  East  and  West. — 
Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Hans  Miiller-Einigen.  Jugend  in 
Wein.  Erinnerungen  an  die  schonste 
Stadt  Europas.  Bern.  Francke.  1945.  598 
pages. — Hans  Miiller-Einigen  (Einigen 
in  Switzerland  is  the  author’s  present 
residence)  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
youthful  days  without  any  claims  to 
wider  historical,  political  or  social  per¬ 
spectives.  It  is  the  personal  story  of  the 
well-known  playwright  and  novelist,  au¬ 
thor  of  Der  Schopfer,  Elamme,  Konige, 
and  the  libretto  of  Franz  Lehar’s  Wal- 
zertraum,  set  in  Vienna  at  the  turn  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Hans  Muller,  coming  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capital  of  Briinn  to  study  law  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  soon  makes 
friends  with  Stefan  Zweig  who  exercises 
a  guiding  influence  upxin  his  younger 
colleague.  Not  only  Stefan  Zweig  but  a 
whole  catalogue  of  major  and  minor 
celebrities  of  the  time  pass  in  review. 
There  is  also  the  story  of  the  poet’s  own 
life,  his  studies,  his  friendships  and  loves, 
among  these  the  girl  (^Elamme)  whom 
he  tried  in  vain  to  save  from  the  temp>- 
tations  of  the  street  but  who  served  as 
the  medium  which  eventually  led  him 
towards  his  true  destination,  the  theater. 
All  these  episodes  are  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  intimate  pictures  of  peace¬ 
ful  old  Vienna,  teeming  with  life  and 
conveying  that  peculiar  atmosphere 
which  though  often  described  can  truly 
be  felt  only  by  personal  experience.  Hans 
Muller’s  hook  is  a  worthy  monument  of 
the  afflicted,  half-destroyed  but  inde¬ 
structible  city  which  is  the  link  between 
East  and  West,  North  and  South.  His 
work  would  deserve  unrestricted  praise 
if  it  were  not  somewhat  marred  by  its 


undisciplined  verbosity,  an  ornate,  pro¬ 
fuse  style  reminiscent  of  the  seventeenth 
century  baroque.  A  little  more  of  the 
medieval  poet’s  masze  would  make  Ju¬ 
gend  in  Wien  a  perfectly  enjoyable  story. 
— Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Luise  Rinser.  Gefdngnisbuch.  Mun- 
chen.  Zinnenverlag  Kurt  Desch. 

1946.  234  pages. — One  of  the  first  books 
published  by  a  post-war  German  pub¬ 
lishing  house:  a  first  swallow  reaching 
our  shores  after  a  long  winter.  It  is  nicely 
printed  and  well  designed,  and  the  paper 
looks  good,  too.  Still,  it  is  a  Nachl(riegs- 
kind  born  in  a  devastated  country  and 
hearing  the  marks  of  the  time  and  place 
of  its  birth.  Luise  Rinser  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  write  great  literature,  nor  to 
write  about  extraordinary  events.  She 
only  tries  to  give  the  picture  “of  every¬ 
day  life  in  a  jail  for  indicted  (not  con¬ 
victed)  prisoners  in  the  Third  Reich.” 
This  she  does  with  candor,  ability  and 
modesty.  The  portrait  of  Nazi  Germany 
mirrored  in  this  tiny  drop  of  water  is 
nevertheless  monstrous.  At  the  end  of 
her  book,  Luise  Rinser  publishes  a  letter 
from  the  woman  who  denounced  her  at 
Gestapo  headquarters  and  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  going  to  jail,  as  well  as 
her  own  answer  to  this  woman  after 
the  thing  was  over.  These  two  letters 
are  special  documents — z  find  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  psychology  of  the  “average” 
German. — E.  C.  Weiskopf.  New  York 
City. 

*  Ernst  Jucker.  Erlebtes  Russland. 
Bern.  Haupt.  Second  edition,  1945. 

286  pages.  9.50  Swiss  fr. — The  Swiss 
author,  married  to  a  Russian  wife,  was 
caught  by  the  Revolution  and  remained 
in  Russia  for  16  years,  mainly  in  Tomsk, 
where  he  learned  the  language,  founded 
a  Teacher’s  College  and  held  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  region.  His  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  Soviet  reforms  are  abso¬ 
lutely  condemnatory:  he  regards  the 
Dnieper  power  dam,  the  treatment  of 
the  peasants,  education,  in  fact  the  en¬ 
tire  set-up,  as  bad,  and  his  picture  of 
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Stalin  is  indeed  black.  His  Swiss  back¬ 
ground  makes  him  abhor  civil  war, 
waste,  and  anything  that  destroys  values. 
For  him  the  Soviet  regime  means  only 
such  destruction.  Russia  is  nothing  but 
front,  its  only  real  contributions  arc  mili¬ 
tary.  His  comments  on  education  arc 
valuable  for  their  comparative  judg¬ 
ments.  As  the  book  evidences  complete 
sincerity,  it  is  hard  to  combat  the  au¬ 
thor’s  allegations.  If  half  of  what  is  said 
is  true,  Russia  is  a  colossal  failure,  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  a  “fake.”  He  loves  the  com¬ 
mon  Russian  people,  feels  that  their  po¬ 
tentials  arc  high,  though  not  superhu¬ 
man,  and  insists  that  internal  dissensions 
will  wreck  the  system  in  less  than  20 
years.  According  to  Juckcr,  there  is  no 
compromise  possible  with  dialectic  ma¬ 
terialism.  The  picture  he  paints  of  its 
operations  is  as  horrible  as  that  of  the 
Nazi  terror.  This  book  will  furnish  am¬ 
munition  to  every  anti-Communist,  but 
before  it  is  translated,  one  sentence  must 
be  eliminated:  “Communism  is  good,  if 
the  people  arc  good.” — G.  H.  D. 

*  Arthur  Baumgarten.  Die  Geschichte 
der  abendldndischen  Philosophic: 
Einc  Geschichte  des  geistigen  Fort- 
schritts  der  Menschheit.  Geneve.  St.- 
Gervais.  1945.  618  pages. — An  excellent, 
sympathetic  survey  of  Western  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Avoiding  technical  language,  it 
sweeps  forward  in  an  easy  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  fashion.  Its  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  is  the  large  attention  given  to 
Marxian  thought  and  dialectical  method. 
This  is  the  yardstick  by  which  the  author 
measures  other  philosophies.  He  is  well 
known  in  Switzerland  for  a  volume  on 
juristic  methodology  which  gives  his 
empiricist  theory  of  law.  He  went  to  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1935  and  was  much  impressed  by 
what  he  found.  While  disapproving  of 
Stalinism  and  Russian  Communism,  he 
believes  true  Marxian  doctrine  is  the 
most  advanced  form  of  philosophy  today, 
because  it  is  scientific,  progressive,  in 
accord  with  economic  development  and 
has  the  emotional  appeal  to  win  the 


masses.  He  has  a  high  regard  for  Berg¬ 
son  and  William  James,  and  thinks  phi¬ 
losophy  has  made  litdc  progress  since 
they  wrote.  It  has  stagnated,  Baumgar¬ 
ten  feels,  through  over-specialization.  It 
could  be  revitalized  if  philosophers 
would  devote  more  careful  study  to 
Marx  and  his  influence.  The  book  de¬ 
serves  an  English  translation. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Paul  L.'Landsberg.  Die  Erfahrung 
des  Todes.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1937. 

133  pages. — 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  Argu¬ 
ment 

About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  Door  as  in  I  went. 

Landsberg  has  illustrated  the  truth  of 
Khayyams’s  quatrain.  Their  doors  were 
different.  Khayydm  was  concerned  with 
Life,  Landsberg  with  Death — two  sides 
of  the  same  coin — but  Landsberg  comes 
out  where  he  went  in.  He  undertakes  to 
find  the  right  answer  by  investigating 
and  discarding  some  of  the  wrong  ones. 
He  finds  that  Scheler  failed  because  he 
looked  upon  death  as  merely  the  final 
point  of  gradual  aging;  “indem  man  die 
Spur  des  Alternsprozesses  bis  zu  Ende 
verfolgt.”  He  looks  at  death  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  man  who,  watching  a 
loved  one  die,  feels  a  part  of  himself 
die  with  her.  He  studies  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  He  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Stierlfampf  als  Z  wise  hens  piel,  in 
which  man  plays  briefly  the  r61e  of  God 
over  the  fore-doomed  bull.  But  in  the 
end  he  finds  that  belief  in  Christ  is  the 
only  source  of  comfort  in  death.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  isn’t  a  very  startling  or  all- 
inclusive  conclusion.  If  you  already  ac¬ 
cept  it,  well  and  good.  Otherwise,  Lands¬ 
berg  has  not  much  for  you. — Kent  Ruth. 
Golden,  Colorado. 

*  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Denn  seine 
Zeit  ist  \urz.  96  pages.  3.80  Swiss 

fr. — Die  Befreiten.  112  pages.  3.80  Swiss 
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fr.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  (1943)  1945. — 
Both  these  plays  have  been  produced  in 
Switzerland  to  applauding  audiences; 
both  are  searing  pictures  of  the  Nazi 
terror  and  its  still  tragic  results.  Their 
author,  an  anti-Nazi  refugee  (Theodor 
Tagger  is  his  real  name),  from  the  time 
of  his  first  play,  Kranl{heit  der  Jugend, 
has  been  well  known  for  his  diagnoses 
of  social  ills  and  his  study  of  the  drive 
to  power  in  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
In  these  two  recent  plays  his  passionate 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  oppression  is  fully 
expressed,  together  with  a  somewhat 
faint  hope  that  the  Devil’s  “time  is 
short.” 

In  the  first  drama  the  action  centers 
around  the  “black  wolves,”  the  S.  S. 
troops,  and  their  conflict  with  the 
Church  in  Norway,  their  attempt  to 
substitute  their  “strong  God,  the  state” 
for  the  merciful  Christ,  and  the  revolt 
of  the  sufiering  population  against  the 
foreign  terror.  Die  Bejreiten  is  a  strong¬ 
er  and  more  immediately  significant  play 
and  should  be  required  reading  for  the 
Allied  Military  Government,  especially 
for  the  American  officers  charg^  with 
restoring  order  to  chaotic  (^rmany. 
TTie  hero,  a  young  lieutenant,  obviously 
American,  though  not  so  named,  and  his 
captain,  cannot  stand  this  “other  world, 
this  frightful  world”  into  which  they 
arc  plunged.  Their  romantic  notions  of 
love,  kindness  and  justice  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  chaos  of  conflicting  hatreds 
and  greeds,  plots  and  counterplots,  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty.  It  is  a  dark  picture, 
although  again  as  in  the  other  play, 
lightened  at  the  end  by  the  dawning 
understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  oc¬ 
cupying  officers  and  by  the  triumph  of 
the  resistance  movement. 

Such  dramas  as  these  arc  important 
sources  for  contemporary  history  in 
their  description  of  the  psychology  of 
the  actors  in  today’s  tragedies;  “neuc 
Sachlichkcit,”  the  Germans  would  call 
their  “Stoff,”  realistic  social  propaganda, 
too,  though  not  definitely  political  in 
ideology.  Such  traditional  dramatic  de¬ 
vices  as  trials,  prison  cells,  love  dialogs, 


piovidc  sure-fire  appeal  in  the  theater, 
but  their  most  effective  moments  arc 
those  in  which  humanity  argues  against 
the  devil  and  prophesies  his  defeat. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Eduard  Claudius.  Griine  Oliven  und 
nac1{te  Berge.  Zurich.  Steinberg. 
1945.  346  pages.  8  and  11  Swiss  fr. — 
Imagine  a  film  which  had  been  rather 
badly  damaged,  losing  much  of  its  con¬ 
tinuity  and  most  of  its  captions:  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  something  like  this  novel. 
The  hero,  Jak  Rohde,  is  a  member  of 
the  Communist  party,  who  goes  to  Spain 
along  with  some  other  Germans  to  fight 
the  Fascists.  Two  of  the  four  “boo^” 
of  the  novel  describe  that  fighting  in 
some  detail.  In  the  fourth  book  Rohde 
meets  his  wife  Thca  in  Paris,  spends  a 
brief  furlough  with  her,  and  sends  her 
back  to  Germany  pregnant,  while  he 
goes  his  way  under  party  orders.  So 
far,  so  good,  and  this  would  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  plan  and  plot  in  itself.  But  the 
writer — this  is  his  first  book,  and  he  may 
be  young — docs  not  know  or  realize  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  put  a  figure  on  the 
stage  and  make  him  dance  there,  that  if 
we  arc  to  take  any  interest  in  him  we 
must  see  and  know  more  than  just  him. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  that  he  is  a 
Communist.  The  whole  book  is  stac¬ 
cato:  dialog,  action,  episode,  and  even 
the  thinking  that  runs  through  it.  The 
style  irritates  me,  too,  and  the  capricious¬ 
ly  chosen  detail  of  speech  and  thought. 
This  may  be  meat  for  the  Communist, 
but  for  me  it  was  pretty  dry  straw. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University.  ’ 

*  Alexander  M.  Frey.  Birl,  die  kjihne 
Katze.  Illustrations  by  Hans  Fischer. 
Basel.  Burgvcrlag.  1946.  146  pages. — As 
I  read  this  charming  talc  of  a  valiant  cat 
and  its  adventures  abroad  and  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  I  was  reminded  again  and  again 
of  another  Swiss  cat  story,  Gottfried 
Keller’s  famous  Spiegel,  das  Kdtzchen. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  Frey  copied 
Keller’s  talc,  or  even  that  he  was  inspired 
by  the  great  master’s  poetic  invention. 
But  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
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“heroine,”  his  narrative  skill,  the  play  of 
imagination  in  his  story  are  quite  equal 
to  these  same  qualities  in  Keller’s 
Spiegel.  The  little  book  is  an  additional 
proof  of  Frey’s  special  gift  for  modern 
romantic  and  fantastic  writing,  and  of 
his  fresh  humor.  The  illustrations,  the 
printing,  the  cover  and  the  jacket  are 
delightful. — F.  C.  Wds^opf.  New  York 
City. 

Theodor  Plivier.  Stalingrad.  Mexico. 

El  Libro  Libre.  1946.  408  pages. 
$2.50  m-n. — ^Theodor  Plivier  won  a 
world  reputation  with  his  books  on  the 
end  of  the  Wilhelminian  Empire  and 
the  birth  of  the  Weimar  Republic — Des 
Kaisers  Kulis  and  Der  Kaiser  ging,  die 
Generate  blieben.  Now  he  presents  us 
with  a  book  on  the  end  of  the  proudest 
of  Hider’s  armies,  the  one  that  went 
down  before  Stalingrad.  As  in  the  two 
books  mentioned  above,  Plivier  uses  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  fiction  and  non-fic¬ 
tion,  something  the  French  would  prob¬ 
ably  call  “reportage  romance.”  Plivier 
describes  the  progressive  decay  of  a 
doomed  Hitler  army,  the  outward  and 
inward  putrefaction  of  a  military  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  members.  At  times  he 
grows  entangled  in  a  net  of  endless  de¬ 
tails.  At  times  his  style  becomes  jerky. 
But  there  are  passages  of  great  power, 
grewsome  passages  and  heroic  passages 
which  will  haunt  the  reader  long  after 
he  has  laid  the  book  down.  Plivier  is 
specially  skilful  and  successful  in  his 
portrayal  of  Gnotke,  a  man  in  a  gang 
of  grave-diggers,  and  of  General  Vils- 
hofen,  an  officer  with  a  conscience  and 
brains.  These  two  come  to  understand 
the  Stalingrad  d^bicle  constructively,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  preliminary  condition  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  decent  and  peaceful 
Germany. — F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New  York. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Himmelfahrts\om- 

mando^  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fisch- 
er.  1945.  405  pages. — Some  time  ago  I 
reviewed  in  these  columns  the  English 
translation  of  this  book,  entided  “The 


Firing  Squad,”  which  came  out,  oddly 
enough,  in  1944,  prior  to  the  German 
original.  In  that  review  I  said  (1)  the 
book  is  fiedonized  history,  (2)  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
kindly  Germans  were  turned  into  brutal 
sadists,  (3)  it  shows  how  and  why  the 
morale  of  the  German  soldiery  cracked 
and  faded  out,  and  (4)  in  the  survival 
and  regeneradon.  of  the  central  figure, 
Hans  Hollet,  it  holds  out  a  hope  for  the 
uldmate  rehabilitadon  of  the  German 
people  and  the  recovery  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
English  transladon  appears  to  be  un¬ 
commonly  faithful  and  good,  even  to  the 
lyrics  mottoes  and  inserts,  so  that  what 
was  said  of  the  English  edition  applies, 
naturally,  to  the  original  as  well.  The 
book  has  definite  importance  as  a  study 
of  the  psychology  of  the  German  sol¬ 
dier  imder  the  Nazis. — Bayard  Q.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Walter  Widmer.  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

Nach  alten  Quellen  neu  erzahlt. 
Zurich.  Werner  Classen.  1945.  180 
pages.  9  Swiss  fr. — ^It  is  a  sheer  delight 
to  leaf  through  this  handsome  volume, 
to  rest  one’s  eyes  on  the  perfeedy  set 
pages,  to  enjoy  the  simple  yet  beautiful 
binding.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
once  more  the  immortal  tale  of  the  love 
and  death  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  in  this 
modern,  short  and  skilful  version.  The 
author  has  used  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg’s,  B6dier’s,  and  other  texts,  as  his 
short  but  instructive  notes  point  out. 
Limitadons  of  space  do  not  allow  us  to 
mention  a  number  of  other  translations 
from  the  French  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Walter  Widmer  well  known  to 
Swiss  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
saga  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  adds  another 
to  a  long  list  of  foreign  masterpieces 
which  he  has  made  accessible  to  German 
readers.  His  translations  from  Stendhal 
and  Balzac  filled  a  long-felt  need,  and 
his  version  of  Manon  Lescaut  is  a  litde 
jewel. — F.  C.  Weiskopf.  New  York 
City. 
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*  Mascha  Kal^ko.  Verse  fur  Zeit- 
genossen.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Schoenhof.  1945,  63  pages.  $2. — This 
is  a  thrilling  little  volume,  particularly 
the  first  section.  In  dieser  Zeit,  which 
runs  the  gamut  of  the  emotions  of  an 
exile  who  knows  that  the  country  she 
loves  so  passionately  is  now  only  ashes 
and  desolation.  It  is  astonishing  how 
often  these  bitter,  generous,  melodious, 
dry,  blasphemous,  tender,  brooding, 
wondering,  wise-cracking  near-master¬ 
pieces  parallel  the  yearning  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty -Seventh  Psalm.  More, 
Teutschland  is  the  hysterical,  spiteful 
last  verse  of  the  Psalm.  All  through  the 
book  are  echoes  of  “Yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion.”  But  there  is 
much  that  would  have  puzzled  and 
troubled  the  good  Psalmist.  Poets  have 
grown  more  complicated,  more  contra¬ 
dictory,  more  distrustful  and  self-dis¬ 
trustful.  Contemporary  poets  never  re¬ 
main  moist  of  eye  for  more  than  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  they  cool  every  warm  burst  of 
enthusiasm  with  a  sarcasm.  But  this 
daughter  of  Heine  is  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  prophets  and  the  He¬ 
brew  singers,  even  though  her  first  verse 
collection  was  called  Das  lyrische  Steno- 
grammheft  and  one  of  her  most  passion¬ 
ate  love-poems  begins  and  ends  “Dir  zu 
Liebe  konnt  ich  Pferde  stehlen!”  It  is 
a  willful  sort  of  book,  but  deep  and 
honest. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Gustav  E.  Muller.  Abseils.  Bern.  A. 
Francke.  1946.  84  pages. — Gustav 

Muller  is  a  philosopher  and  a  poet. 
Force  of  ‘  circumstances — his  chair  of 
philosophy  stands  behind  a  desk  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  whereas  he  has 
never  interrupted  the  flow  of  German 
verses  to  his  old  friends  and  publishers 
in  his  native  city  of  Bern — has  made  him 
a  Swiss  poet  and  an  American  philoso¬ 
pher.  Perhaps  largely  because  he  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  writing  English  prose  and 
German  verse,  there  is  no  uncomfort¬ 
able  philosophizing  in  his  poetry.  When 
he  is  obscure,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a 
philosopher,  but  because  like  all  true 


poets  he  aspires  constantly  to  transmute 
feeling  into  thought.  All  true  poets 
achieve  this  alchemy  at  times,  and  Ab¬ 
seils  has  effortless  passages  which  are  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  should  be,  like  the  final 
lines  of  Einsiedler: 

Er  fiihll  es  schmerzlich:  Goil  I'dssi  ihn 
allein 

Weil  er  die  Menschen  aufgegeben  habe. 

He  is  not  always  as  perfectly  satisfying 
as  this,  but  he  always  has  something  to 
say  and  he  almost  always  says  it  skil¬ 
fully.  His  themes,  his  inspirations,  his 
poetic  forms,  arc  surprisingly  varied, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  character¬ 
ize  his  work  in  small  space.  Permeating 
it  all,  with  technical  expertness,  arc 
shrewd  humor  and  canny  common  sense 
— talents  with  which  not  all  poets  and 
not  all  philosophers  are  gifted.  Thomas 
Mann  has  singled  out  several  of  these 
poems  for  special  approval.  This  review¬ 
er  was  gripped  especially  by  the  onoma- 
topoctic  power  of  Der  Bildner,  pardy 
because  as  a  child  the  reviewer’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  caught  by  a  similar  achieve¬ 
ment  of  George  H.  Bokcr  in  T he  Ivory 
Carver,  which  handles  the  same  theme 
and  produces  a  similar  effect  of  painful 
labor  and  magnificent  accomplishment, 
in  another  language  and  with  a  widely 
different,  ninctccnth-ccntury,  technique. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  Editor.  Diclionary 
of  Everyday  Usage,  German-English 
&  English-German.  Washington.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  1945. 
504  double-column  pages. — This  very 
useful  dictionary  of  everyday  German 
and  English  was  planned  and  partially 
completed  by  the  Language  Section  of 
the  A.  S.  F.  The  general  editor  was 
Dr.  Pfeffer,  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  sections  on  German 
spelling,  pronunciation  and  grammar 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  William  G.  Moul¬ 
ton  of  Yale  University,  also  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  When  Ae  A.  S.  F.  Lan- 
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guage  Section  passed  out  of  existence, 
on  June  30,  1945,  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Intensive  Language  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

This  book,  subtitled  Konversations- 
lexiXpn  der  ameri\anischen  und  deut- 
schen  Sprache,  is  not  quite  like  any 
other  dictionary  in  existence.  It  has  in 
each  language  an  alphabetized  list  of 
some  10,000  common  words  and  phrases, 
translated  into  the  other  language,  usual¬ 
ly  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  natur¬ 
alness.  It  is  evident  that  the  editors  and 
their  native  informants  worked  very 
hard  and  did  no  easy  copying  from  other 
books.  The  reviewer  who  approaches 
the  book  with  homicidal  intent  may  be 
able  to  discover  some  faults  of  judgment, 
but  he  will  be  put  to  it  to  find  serious 
errors.  He  would  probably  be  able  to 
find  some  serious  omissions  (this  review¬ 
er  could,  but  he  won’t).  The  compilers 
try  hard  to  maintain  a  tone  of  simplicity, 
and  to  take  for  granted  no  great  amount 
of  general  linguistic  knowledge  in  the 
equipment  of  the  user.  The  final  section, 
the  Summary  of  German  Grammar, 
falls  out  of  the  part  occasionally  and 
becomes  over-detailed  and  confusing. 
But  in  general,  the  work  is  a  Golconda 
of  information  on  colloquial  but  literate 
present-day  usage  in  Germany  and  this 
country. — R.  T.  H. 

^  T.  E.  R.  Singer.  German-English 
Dictionary  of  Metallurgy.  New 
York.  McGraw-Hill.  1945.  298  double- 
column  pages.  $4. — The  compiling  of 
careful,  inclusive,  compact  bilingual  dic¬ 
tionaries  for  specialists  goes  on  apace. 
Mr.  Singer,  late  supervisor  of  the  Chem¬ 
istry  Reading  Room  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  done  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  this  Dictionary  of 
Metallurgy,  which  goes  also  into  such 
related  fields  as  crystallography,  mining, 
metal  working,  welding,  and  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  metals.  He  met  a  special  problem 
in  the  progress  during  the  past  decade 
or  two  of  the  anti-“Fremdwort”  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany,  which  in  technology 


has  resulted  in  the  extension  of  connota¬ 
tion  of  many  native  words  to  replace 
discarded  “Fremdworter,”  and  in  some 
cases  has  brought  about  the  coining  of 
new  words  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately 
the  German  official  publication  Ver- 
deutschung  technischer  Fremdworter 
covers  the  ground  adequately,  and  with 
the  help  of  this  publication  Mr.  Singer 
has  been  able  to  take  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tensions  of  meaning  and  the  innovations, 
labeling  the  former  a.p.d.G.  (“also  pres¬ 
ent  day  German’’),  and  the  latter  p.d.G. 
(“present  day  German”).  Thus:  haltbar 
machen,  p.d.G.  for  \onservieren.  The 
reviewer  noticed  a  very  few  errors,  “prin¬ 
ciple”  on  the  jacket  should  have  been 
“principal,”  and  “schwerfluchtig,”  on 
page  225  needs  an  umlaut.  Extremely 
small  spots  on  the  sun.  For  economy  of 
space,  the  books  has  no  simple,  non¬ 
technical  German  words  at  all. — H.KJ^. 

*  W.  Tasker  Witham.  Americans  As 
They  Spea\  and  Live.  (So  spricht 
und  lebt  man  in  Amerika).  Deutsche 
Fassung  von  Robert  Lohan.  New  York. 
Frederick  Ungar.  1945.  158  pages.  $2. 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  en¬ 
gaging  language  helps  ever  concocted. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  acquaint  Germans 
with  colloquial  American.  It  docs  so  by 
means  t>f  rapid-fire  dialogues,  in  literate 
but  every-day  New  Yorkese,  side  by 
side  with  a  brilliantly  worked-out  Ger¬ 
man  paraphrase  (not  Bcrlinisch  or  Wicn- 
erisch,  but  a  catholic  speech  which  is, 
necessarily,  a  shade  more  refined  than 
the  American  original,  but  always  juicy, 
genuine  German).  Themes  arc:  A  Busi¬ 
ness  Office,  A  Cafeteria,  Church  Activi¬ 
ties,  Transportation,  Lool{ing  for  a  Job, 
A  Place  to  Live,  A  Baseball  Game,  etc.  A 
German  whose  English  has  been  pain¬ 
fully  extracted  from  Shakespeare  and 
Addison  may  now  at  last  learn  from  a 
book  how  to  insinuate  “Isn’t  that  a  litde 
steep  for  a  room  this  size?”  or  confess 
“I’ve  been  bored  stiff  ever  since  we 
moved  here.”  Not  the  least  valuable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  is  not  so  painfully  manufactured 
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as  in  many  books  of  the  sort.  The  book 
will  probably  lead  the  German  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  average  urban  American  as 
good-hearted  and  mentally  alert  perhaps, 
but  not  as  conspicuously  refined  or 
notably  intelligent.  But — ^is  he? — R.T JJ. 

*  Athena  D.  Phanariotou-Philippou. 

Lyril(a  Tragoudhia.  Sullechthenta 

kai  ekdhothenta  ypo  Dr.  Georgiou  N. 
Kazave  (Casavis).  New  York.  D.  C. 
Divry.  1946. — ^An  attractively  printed 
edition  of  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  by 
the  young  Greek  poetess  Athena  Philip- 
pou,  wife  of  Demetrios  Phanariotes, 
who  died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  24.  The 
poems  are  more  than  graceful  examples 
of  personal  lyrics.  They  deal  with  the 
love  of  a  young  girl  and  constitute  a  po¬ 
etical  autobiography.  Dr.  Casavis,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  publicizing  the 
folklore  and  traditions  of  the  island  of 
Nisyros  in  the  Dodecanese,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  new  volume  which 
celebrates  a  young  poetess  of  that  island, 
and  we  can  well  feel  that  she  would 
have  developed  further  had  it  not  been 
for  her  untimely  death. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Deborah  Pessin.  The  Aleph-Bet 

Story  Bool(.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 

Publication  Society  of  America.  1946. 
176  pages.  $1.50. — Here  are  fancies  con¬ 
cerning  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet,  designed  to  acquaint  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  with  at  least  the  names  and  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  of  their  great  bibli¬ 
cal  heritage.  Mem  is  so  round  he  must 
reduce  and  becomes  thin  as  Vav.  Daleth 
is  the  letter  that  looks  like  a  door;  Hey, 
like  a  window.  Gimel  always  associates 
with  gamel,  the  Hebrew  word  for  camel. 
When  Hun  finds  that  the  Namemaker 
has  already  carved  him  in  granite  as  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  the  oppressor  of  the  Jews,  he  is 
so  chagrined  that  as  many  of  the  other 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  are 
able  crowd  into  the  detestable  name  to 
console  him  and  share  the  odium  with 
him.  Some  of  the  whimsies  are  worked 


out  with  charm;  a  few  seem  forced,  but 
in  general,  a  Jewish  father  or  mother 
who  will  space  them  out  one  or  two  at 
a  time  for  children’s  bedtime  reading 
need  not  find  the  story  hour  too  boring. 
Especially  delightful  are  the  drawings 
by  Howard  Simon. — Edward  Murray 
Claris.  Centenary  College.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

*  Elem6r  Miklos.  Magyar  Mozail^. 

Buenos  Aires.  Dclamerikai  Magyar 
Kiadis.  1945.  168  pages. — Elemcr  Mik- 
16s,  a  former  professor  of  literature  in 
Hungary  and  high  ranking  official  of 
the  city  of  Budapest,  arrived  in  South 
America  seven  years  ago.  Of  course  he 
could  not  obliterate  the  past,  and  his 
book  of  brief,  delightfully  expressed 
recollections  of  Hungary  before  Hitler’s 
henchmen  hastened  the  destruction  of 
the  country,  reveal  the  views  and  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  genuine  liberal.  The  book 
is  anecdotical  in  tone,  serious  in  purpose, 
a  veritable  treasure-house  of  significant 
and  arresting  episodes.  Political,  social, 
and  literary  references,  colored  by  in¬ 
dignation  and  softened  by  understand¬ 
ing,  make  of  Magyar  Mozail^^  interesting 
reading.  The  writer’s  concern  with  the 
tragic  destiny  of  his  native  land  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  discussion  of  the  wavering  or 
downright  wrong  policy  of  some  of  her 
leaders  indicates  a  moral  sense  of  values 
which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book.  Mikl6s  blames  when  blame  is  jus¬ 
tified;  he  praises  when  praise  is  legiti¬ 
mate.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
author’s  intention  than  to  obscure  unde¬ 
sirable  facts;  on  the  other  hand,  far  from 
his  country,  his  affection  for  lovely  mem¬ 
ories — generally  without  need  of  minute 
documentation  —  is  comprehensible. 
Magyar  Mozai\  is  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  contribution  to  Hungarian 
literature. — Joseph  RemSnyi.  Western 
Resen'e  University. 

^  Angela  Martignoni.  Madre  Cabrini, 
Santa  delle  Americhe.  New  York. 
Vatican  City  Book  Company.  1945.  253 
pages.  $2. — Mother  Cabrini  certainly 
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merited  canonization.  Tlic  “incurably” 
ill  nun  and  the  boy  blind  from  birth 
were  undoubtedly  healed  by  her;  but 
even  more  important  are  the  millions 
of  poor  Italian  emigrants  and  others 
whom  her  devotion,  energy  and  organiz¬ 
ing  skill  fed,  clothed,  educated,  provided 
with  medical  aid  and  with  spiritual 
solace.  Schools,  orphanages,  hospitals 
over  three  continents  are  her  monu¬ 
ment.  She  was  one  of  the  great  mission¬ 
aries  of  all  time.  Not  all  of  us  are  en¬ 
tirely  edified  by  such  outbursts  of  hers 
as  “Non  mi  darb  mai  pace  fino  a  che 
non  avrb  strappato  dalle  mani  dei  pro- 
testanti  Tultimo  bambino,”  because  we 
seem  to  see  evidence  that  different  in¬ 
dividuals  reach  God  by  different  paths. 
But  the  frail  Italian  girl  who  founded 
a  great  missionary  order,  who  without 
personal  means  or  unearned  influence 
accomplished  more  in  organized  charity 
than  perhaps  any  other  person  of  her 
generation,  was  in  herself  a  beautiful 
miracle. 

This  book  is  a  pious  compilation  with 
no  pretensions  to  scholarly  importance. 
The  best  part  of  it  are  the  citations  from 
the  Mother  herself,  declarations  which 
combine  absolute  orthodoxy  with  per¬ 
fect  honesty  and  often  with  engaging 
personal  shrewdness. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Torquato  Tasso.  Dialoghi.  A  cura 
di  Alessandro  Tortoreto.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1945. — Tasso’s  masterpieces, 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  the  Aminta, 
are  not  without  enthusiastic  readers  in 
America,  but  his  other  works  in  verse 
and  prose  remain  virtually  untouched 
in  the  library  stacks.  Nevertheless,  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  can  still  be  de¬ 
rived  from  his  lyrics,  his  correspondence 
and  his  dialogues.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  genius  are  not  limited  to  his 
major  works,  but  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  his  entire  production.  Four  of  the 
dialogues,  //  Padre  di  Famiglia,  II  Gon- 
zaga,  La  Cavelletta,  II  Minturno,  the 
cream  of  the  thirty-one  that  arc  avail¬ 
able,  make  up  this  edition  by  Professor 
Tortoreto.  These  as  well  as  the  others 


deal  with  philosophical  arguments  and, 
though  originality  docs  not  play  a  heavy 
rdle  in  them,  Tasso  shows  that  he  can 
make  much  of  the  subject  matter  his 
own  and  make  it  express  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  personality.  As  artistic  prose  the 
dialogues  rank  high:  few  in  the  Cin- 
quccento  can  equal  their  author  as  a 
prose  writer.  Professor  Tortoreto  has 
equipped  his  edition  with  a  valuable 
intr(^uction  in  which  he  stresses  the 
individual  elements  given  to  the  dia¬ 
logues  by  Tasso,  with  good  explanatory 
notes  wherever  they  are  necessary  and 
a  thorough  bibliography.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  few  fine  tributes  to  a  great 
writer,  the  celebration  of  whose  cen¬ 
tenary  (1944)  a  suffering  war-torn  world 
was  forced  to  overlook  almost  complete¬ 
ly. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern 
University. 

^  Elio  Vittorini.  Conversazione  in 
Sicilia.  Milano.  Bompiani.  Sixth  edi¬ 
tion.  1945. 261  pages. — This  outstanding 
novel  by  a  well-established  writer  little 
known  outside  Italy  first  appeared  under 
Fascism  as  a  serial  in  the  review  Lettera- 
tura.  It  was  suppressed  in  1938  soon 
after  its  publication  in  book  form.  De¬ 
spite  this  it  was  translated  into  French 
and  German.  When  it  was  finally  re¬ 
issued  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Dic¬ 
tatorship,  it  met  with  enormous  success. 
It  is  scheduled  for  early  publication  in 
English  in  this  country. 

The  plot  is  almost  barren  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity:  the  author,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  decides  to  go  home  to  sec 
his  mother  who  still  lives  in  a  tiny  ham¬ 
let  in  a  remote,  cactus-spiked  corner  of 
Sicily.  The  novel,  like  a  motion  picture 
script,  is  all  dialogue:  swift,  crisp  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  that  probe  deep  into 
the  characters,  lay  bare  their  innermost 
feelings,  and  plumb  to  the  very  core  of 
their  social  and  spiritual  problems.  The 
men  and  women  who  people  these  pages 
— random  travelling  companions,  villag¬ 
ers,  childhood  friends,  and  especially  the 
mother — are  lost  in  overweening  sadness. 
Even  the  Fascist  spies  perform  their 
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wretched  duties  with  doleful  reluctance. 
They  are  all  discouraged,  downcast  and 
downtrodden  beings  who,  out  of  despair, 
end  by  doing  the  things  they  hate  most. 
Aware  of  their  misery,  they  are  driven 
by  the  urge  “to  feel  something  different 
within  their  souls,”  to  be  more  at  peace 
with  their  fellow-men,  to  have  no  reason 
for  self-reproach,  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform  “new  duties.”  The  events 
which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  novel,  un¬ 
fold  against  a  realistic  background,  are 
transferred  in  the  second  part  to  a  sur¬ 
realist,  almost  biblical  world  where  the 
characters,  all  humble  folk,  suffer  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  world  and  express 
collective,  universal  feelings.  The  Sicily 
described  is — as  the  author  is  careful  to 
point  out — z  purely  formalized  Sicily 
which  might  Just  as  easily  be  Persia  or 
Venezuela. 

If  the  reader  is  to  grasp  the  full  im¬ 
port  and  message  of  this  novel,  its  innu¬ 
endos  and  understatements,  he  must  con- 
standy  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  written 
by  an  Italian  about  Italians  and  for  Ital¬ 
ians  living  in  Italy  during  the  most 
“glorious”  period  of  the  “Fascist  Era.” 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

*  Eugenio  Montale.  Finisterre.  Firen¬ 
ze.  Barbera.  1945. — In  Ossi  di  Seppia 
Eugenio  Montale  had  treated  lucidly, 
even  drily,  yet  not  unpoedcally  the  dis¬ 
sonance  of  the  human  note  in  the  chaotic 
music  of  the  universe;  in  Occasioni  he 
had  attempted  to  establish  a  sort  of  un¬ 
stable  harmony  between  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  this  last  book  of  his — 
which  together  with  Giuseppe  Ungaret¬ 
ti’s  Inni  and  an  ideal  anthology  to  be 
extracted  from  Umberto  Saba’s  Can- 
zoniere  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest 
points  reached  by  Italian  lyrical  poetry 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century — 
the  tragedy  envisioned  by  the  poet  is 
purely  human  and  temporal:  i.e.  histori¬ 
cal.  “Finisterre”  is  the  borderland  be¬ 
tween  civilization  and  barbarism,  be¬ 
tween  slavery  and  liberty,  between  a  life 
to  be  redeemed  by  death  and  a  life  which 
is  the  death  of  the  soul.  In  other  words 


the  real  subject  and  background  of  this 
book  is  what  may  be  called  the  Italian 
apocalypse  of  the  year  1943  and  1944. 
During  that  drama,  the  poet  was  not 
only  a  spectator,  but  an  actor;  and  it  is 
perhaps  useless  to  point  out  that  he 
played  the  right  role.  The  psychological 
and  historical  crisis  he  lived  through  is 
evoked  by  Montale  in  mythical  visions, 
in  telluric  and  meteoric  phenomena,  al¬ 
most  in  theogonic  terms:  yet  the  victims 
of  many  eruptions  and  earthquakes, 
hurricanes  and  floods  are  only  simple 
and  domestic  objects,  human  beings  or 
the  things  about  them.  The  real  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  this  book  is  not  a  hero  but  a 
heroine,  who  disappears  in  the  darkness, 
under  the  ground,  an  Euridice  who 
cannot  be  saved,  even  for  an  hour,  by 
any  Orpheus.  La  Bujera,  Una  lettera 
non  scritta,  La  Frangta  dei  Capelli, 
Personae  Separatae  and  hide  are  titles 
worthy  of  any  poet,  any  anthology. — 
Renato  Poggioli.  Brown  University. 

^  Giuseppe  Ungaretti.  Quaranta  so- 
netti  di  Shakespeare  tradotti.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1946. 128  pages.  150 1. — The 
fifth  volume  of  the  Mondadori  edition  of 
Ungaretti’s  works  is  practically  inSdit. 
It  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  of  transla¬ 
tions,  the  second  and  third  of  which  will 
include  his  well-known  renderings  of 
Gdngora,  Blake,  Essenin  and  St.-J.  Perse. 
The  present  collection  contains  his  very 
recent  translation  of  forty  Shakespearian 
sonnets,  which  had  previously  appeared 
only  partially,  in  a  limited  edition  or  in 
the  Roman  review  Poesia.  The  selection 
is  highly  personal,  but  dictated  by  a  sure 
and  keen  taste.  The  pieces  chosen  arc  al¬ 
most  always  those  where  metaphysical 
conceits  are  not  predominant,  where 
sentiment  speaks  direedy,  with  a  more 
moving  voice.  As  usual  with  Ungaretd, 
the  translations  are  not  metrical.  Dis¬ 
carding  the  framework  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonnet  and  its  rhyme  structure, 
Ungaretti  seems  satisfied  with  giving 
an  Italian  line  equivalent  for  each  Eng¬ 
lish  line.  The  verse  is  more  or  less  ac¬ 
curately  rendered  with  rhythmical  ap- 
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proximations  to  Carducci’s  pscudoclassi- 
cal  hexameter,  with  vague  reminiscences 
of  the  traditionally  strict  forms  of  the 
Italian  endecasillabo,  with  the  tones  of 
free  verse.  This  technical  eclecticism 
blends,  however,  in  the  most  subde  com¬ 
binations  and  harmonic  nuances.  The 
final  effect  is  one  of  pregnant  modernity 
and  of  classical  severity,  of  lucidity  of 
diction  and  of  verbal  suggestion.  With 
characteristic  candor  and  modesty,  Un¬ 
garetti  prints  the  originals  with  his  trans¬ 
lations.  The  long  introduction  is  merely 
a  statement  of  intentions  by  a  translator 
who  is  also  a  poet.  It  is  subordinated  to 
the  text,  and  serves  it  by  justifying  or 
explaining  the  tentative  solution  of  some 
of  the  problems  it  offers.  In  spite  of  this, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  remarkable  piece 
of  literary  criticism,  interesting  to  both 
lovers  of  poetry  and  Shakespearian 
scholars.  The  former  will  like  the  sur¬ 
prising  and  convincing  references  to 
Petrarch  and  ancient  Italian  poetry,  to 
French  and  European  poets  of  our  time; 
the  latter  will  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  masterful  historical  reconstruction 
of  late  Renaissance  style  and  taste,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  intellectual  content  and 
the  sensual  imagery  of  Shakespeare’s 
lyrics. — Renato  Poggioli.  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Carlo  Levi.  Cristo  s’i  fermato  a 
Eboli.  Roma.  Einaudi.  1945.  245 
pages.  180  1. — In  1935  the  painter  Carlo 
Levi  was  given  a  sentence  “al  confino” 
for  his  antifascist  activities  and  was  sent 
to  a  small  city  in  Lucania  to  mediate 
on  his  sins.  He  made  excellent  use  of 
his  time.  His  painter’s  eye  enables  him 
to  give  the  little  town  and  its  varied 
characters  convincing  vividness  in  this 
charming  book.  His  sketches  of  the 
town’s  rival  doctors,  the  one  professional 
Fascist,  the  minor  “Signori,”  and  above 
all  of  the  enduring  and  hardworking 
peasants,  have  a  three-dimensional  com¬ 
pleteness  which  makes  the  reader  actual¬ 
ly  see  them.  Further,  Levi,  a  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  man,  makes  very  clear  to 
us — much  more  effectively  than  any 


number  of  serious  and  statistical  mono¬ 
graphs — the  age-old  “problem  of  the 
mezzogiorno’"  which  is  of  course  born 
of  the  peasants’  conviction  that  nothing 
in  the  field  of  politics  or  modern  social 
thinking,  nothing,  in  a  word  “from 
Rome,”  can  have  the  least  possible  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  lives  save  as  another  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  in  their  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  All  this  is  expressed  through  a  style 
that  is  forceful  without  ever  becoming 
strident,  and  affable  and  objective  with¬ 
out  ever  becoming  cynical.  Levi’s  book 
is  not  a  novel,  and  comparison  with  Si- 
lone,  Alvaro  or  Verga  would  be  out  of 
place.  Taking  his  work  for  what  it  is: 
the  commentary  of  a  cultured  and  per¬ 
ceptive  mind  brought  to  focus  on  a  dark 
and  primitive  enclave  of  the  past  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  a 
superb  job. — T.  G.  Bergin.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Angela  Martignoni.  Ubro  di  cucina 
italiana.  Italiano-inglese.  New  York. 

Vatican'  City  Religious  Book  Co.  1945. 
479  pages.  $3. — Once  begun  this  quaint 
volume  is  difficult  to  quit.  The  English 
is  sometimes  strange  and  the  arrange- 
me\it  is  a  little  erratic — there  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  “stuffed  victuals”  but  stuffed 
potatoes  pop  up  some  20  pages  later. 
The  editing  is  not  fauldess:  we  arc  told 
how  to  cut  “tin  slices”  off  the  tops  of 
tomatoes,  how  to  “beat  well  eggs,”  to 
“moist  beans,”  “remove  stems  from  a 
dozen  healthy  mushrooms,”  and  “add 
four  quarters  of  boiling  water.”  But  if 
you  have  available  all  the  spices,  season¬ 
ings,  wines,  cheeses  and  choice  meats, 
sauces  and  pastes  mentioned  you  certain¬ 
ly  can’t  fail  to  prepare  savory,  delicious 
dishes.  Love  that  book. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Rolf  Stenersen.  Edvard  Munch. 

Naerbilde  av  et  gent.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 

1945.  265  pages.  16.50  kr. — This  is  one 
of  those  unusual  lives  of  painters  which 
tell  more  about  the  man  than  what  the 
critic  thinks  of  his  work.  Dozens  of 
significant  anecdotes  and  intimate  de¬ 
tails  reveal  the  innermost  character  of 
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the  artist  and  the  psychological  back¬ 
ground  of  his  work.  While  Stenersen’s 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  Munch  at 
times  approaches  the  boundaries  of  pro¬ 
priety,  it  is  highly  effective  in  revealing 
Munch’s  conception  of  art  as  a  form  of 
intoxication.  There  is  some  lack  of  co¬ 
herence  in  Stenersen’s  narrative  as  a 
whole,  but  the  work  is  irreplaceable  as 
a  treasure-trove  of  information  unparal¬ 
leled  by  any  other  item  in  the  Munch  bib¬ 
liography.  The  illustrations  are  some¬ 
what  below  Gyldendal’s  customarily 
high  standards. — Lawrence  S.  Thomfh 
son.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

*  B.  Wyscocka.  Polish  Reader.  Lon¬ 
don.  Lund-Humphries.  1943.  95 
pages. — ^This  slight  volume  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  home  study,  because  of 
its  full  notes  and  its  minutely  complete 
vocabularies.  The  class-room  teacher, 
however,  will  be  disappointed  with  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  since  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  are  printed  on  the  same  page  as 
the  text  the  student  is  not  encouraged 
to  memorize  the  new  words  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  when  it  is  so  easy  for  him  to  get 
the  meaning  by  merely  glancing  at  the 
translations. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

V  Joao  de  Barros.  Dicadas.  Selec^o, 
preficio,  e  notas  de  Antonio  Baiao. 
Volume  1.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1945. 
259  pages. — The  account  of  Vasco  da 
Gama’s  two  voyages  to  India  and  the 
voyage  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  com¬ 
prising  books  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Pri- 
meira  D^da  of  the  quinhentista  his¬ 
torian  and  grammarian,  the  “Livio  por- 
tugu«,”  Joao  de  Barros.  The  material 
in  the  Dicadas,  covering  the  period  of 
Portuguese  discovery  from  1412  to  1539, 
constituted  a  great  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  time,  served  in  fact  as 
a  spur  to  the  imagination  that  created  Os 
Lusiadas.  The  hrst  D6cada,  part  of 
which  is  here  reproduced,  together  with 
the  second,  comprises  the  work  known 
as  Asia,  dos  feitos  que  os  Portuguezes 
fizeram  no  descobrimiento  e  conquista 


dos  mares  e  terras  do  Oriente.  The  pref¬ 
ace  by  Antonio  Baiao  examines  the  work 
of  the  great  seventeenth<entury  biogra¬ 
pher,  Severim  de  Faria,  in  the  light  of 
the  1917  publications  by  the  Academia 
das  Ci^ncias,  Documentos  iniditos  sobre 
Joao  de  Barros.  It  also  contains  much 
information  on  the  lost  Geografia,  and 
on  the  controversy  over  the  editing  of 
the  fourth  D^da,  Histdria  da  India, 
after  the  author’s  death. — Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Marques  Reb^lo.  Vida  e  obra  de 
Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Instituto  do  Livro.  1943.  132 
pages. — Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida 
was  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1831.  The 
city  then  consisted  of  “narrow  crooked 
streets  in  which  all  kinds  of  refuse  ac¬ 
cumulated,  dark  houses  with  clouds  of 
Hies,  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  chronic 
typhus  and  yellow  fever.’’  It  is  well  that 
the  critics  of  our  modern  civilization 
should  be  reminded  of  this  obsolete  pic¬ 
turesqueness.  This  profusely  illustrated 
biography  (with  twenty  pages  of  bibli- 
(^raphy)  is  a  tribute  to  the  first  Brazil¬ 
ian  writer  to  break  with  the  romantic 
tradition  of  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
Longfellow  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  He 
wrote  his  Memdrias  de  um  sargento  de 
Milicias  as  a  serial  when  he  was  twenty- 
one;  it  was  first  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  1854  and  1855.  No  other  edition 
appeared  during  the  author’s  brief  and 
troubled  existence,  but  after  his  acci¬ 
dental  death  by  drowning  at  the  age  of 
thirty  it  went  through  several  editions 
and  was  translated  into  Spanish  and 
French.  Its  spontaneous  charm  and  skil¬ 
ful  characterization  have  kept  it  alive 
and  made  it  something  more  than  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  development  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  novel.  There  is  little  of  interest  to 
be  said  about  his  life  and  that  little  is 
here  scrupulously  chronicled  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  his  work. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Jose  de  Souza  Azevedo  Pizarro  c 
Araujo.  Memdrias  histdricas  do  Rio 
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de  Janeiro.  New  Edition:  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.  4  vols.  188, 
278,  301,  262  pages.  $5.50,  5.50,  8.,  8. 
m-n. — The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Health  is  publishing  in  credit¬ 
able  format  a  large  number  of  serious 
works  which  private  companies  would 
doubtless  be  unwilling  to  undertake  be¬ 
cause  of  the  improbability  of  their  show¬ 
ing  a  profit.  The  Memoirs  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  are  an  item  in  the  series 
hopefully  labeled  Biblioteca  popular 
brasileira,  are  the  work  of  an  earnest 
scholar  who  was  born  in  Rio  in  1753 
and  educated  for  the  law  in  Portugal. 
Returning  to  Brazil  with  his  diploma, 
he  became  a  priest  instead  of  a  lawyer, 
and  during  an  industrious  longish  life 
he  served  his  country  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities,  ecclesiastic  and  secular.  Not  the 
least  of  his  services  was  his  formidable 
compilation  of  materials  for  a  history 
of  his  city.  The  earlier  records  of  Rio 
were  chaotic  and  difficult,  and  a  reader 
with  less  training,  skill  and  patience  than 
Monsenhor  Pizarro  could  have  made 
litde  of  them.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
after  forty  years  of  delving  and  sifting, 
he  published  the  Memoirs  (1819).  But 
we  are  told  that  the  badly  proofread  and 
badly  printed  work  was  still  a  long  way 
from  easy  legibility  till  the  aggressive 
European-educated  Rio  librarian  Rubens 
Borba  Alves  de  Moraes  brought  out  this 
careful  edition,  the  necessary  starting- 
point  for  any  serious  historiographer  of 
Brazil’s  great  and  glamorous  capital. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Simao  dc  Vasconcclos.  Vida  do 
Veneravel  Padre  Jos6  de  Anchieta. 
(Lisboa.  Joao  da  Costa.  1672).  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1943.  xv-j- 
219,  268  pages.  $8.  m-n. — ^Father  Jo^ 
de  Anchieta,  the  frail  but  unconquerable 
Jesuit  “Thaumaturgus,”  lived  strenu¬ 
ously  and  worked  miracles  in  the  white 
settlements  and  among  the  savages  of 
Brazil  for  almost  the  entire  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  birds  and 
beasts  loved  him  as  devotedly  as  the  sav¬ 
ages  did.  But  his  influence  did  not  end 


with  these  primitive  creatures.  He  wrote 
an  Indian  grammar  and  dictionary,  and 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  order 
in  Brazil.  His  distinguished  biographer, 
that  other  great  Jesuit  Provincial  and 
scholar  Simao  de  Vasconcclos,  was  born 
in  the  year  of  Josh  de  Anchieta’s  death. 
Of  considerable  historical  value  like  his 
other  works,  this  pious  Life  of  Father 
Vasconcclos’  .picturesque  predecessor 
consists  l9rgely  of  quaint  accounts  of  in¬ 
spired  utterances,  prophecies  and  mir¬ 
acles.  It  did  not  appear  in  print  till  the 
year  after  its  author’s  death,  and  this 
edition  is  only  a  corrected  and  very 
slightly  abbreviated  reprinting  of  the 
Lisbon  edition  of  1672. — //.  K.  L. 

*  Castro  Barretto.  Estudos  brasileiros 
de  populofSo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Zelio 
Valvcrdc.  1944.  232  pages. — These  stud¬ 
ies  were  read  before  the  Institute  de 
Estudos  Brasileiros,  the  Sociedade  dos 
Amigos  dc  Alberto  Torres,  and  the  So¬ 
ciedade  Brasileira  dc  Antropologia  c 
Etnologia  between  1938  and  1943.  How¬ 
ever  one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  and  assumptions  in  this 
book  by  one  of  Brazil’s  outstanding  so¬ 
ciologists,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  faces 
actual  problems  honesdy.  It  was  Barretto 
who  popularized  the  slogan  in  Brazil, 
“A  crian^a  6  o  melhor  imigrante,”  and 
he  now  makes  it  the  tide  of  his  first 
chapter,  in  which  he  discusses  the  high 
infant  mortality.  Another  outstanding 
problem  for  an  underpopulated  country 
like  Brazil  is  immigradon.  Barretto,  ap¬ 
parently  unimpressed  by  visions  of  One 
World,  proposes  to  restrict  inunigradon 
to  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards 
on  the  ground  of  their  more  facile  assimi- 
ladon.  His  considcradons  on  Japanese 
immigration  have  an  American  West 
Coast  flavor.  Another  chapter  is  a  plea 
for  child-labor  Icgisladon.  A  chapter  on 
problems  of  education  in  Brazil  asks 
for  more  technicians  and  fewer  human¬ 
ists.  Barretto  also  notes  that  extensive  il¬ 
literacy  in  Brazil  has  resulted  in  undue 
emphasis  on  primary  educadon,  to  the 
detriment  of  secondary.  He  has  an  un- 
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pleasant  chapter  on  Alimenta^ao  e  De- 
fesa  nacional.  His  afhrmation  that  mal¬ 
nutrition  diminishes  the  offensive  and 
defensive  power  of  a  nation  is  true,  but 
Brazil  has  a  greater  destiny  than  to  be¬ 
come  a  nation  of  well-fed  soldiers. — 
Consuclo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Lanterna  verde.  Boletim  da  Socie- 
dade  Felipe  d’Oliveira.  No.  7.  Rio 

de  Janeiro.  Agosto,  1943.  189  pages. — 
Those  who  find  illuminating  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  unexpected  emphases  and 
omissions  in  any  foreign  view  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  will  enjoy  this  special  issue  on  the 
United  States,  containing  translations  of 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Langston  Hughes,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Archibald  McLeish;  articles 
on  American  jazz,  journalism,  educa¬ 
tion,  science,  nutrition,  hemisphere  di¬ 
plomacy,  Jack  London,  Whitman,  Poe, 
Emerson,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe; 
da  Costa's  eighteenth  century  letters 
from  America,  and  more  modern  im¬ 
pressions  by  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt 
and  Ribeiro  Couto.  Americans  reading 
Renato  Almeida’s  A  fascina^do  norte- 
americana:  suas  origens  e  razoes  will 
bask  in  the  frank  and  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  which  so  seldom  comes  to  us  from 
below  the  Rio  Grande. 

No.  8.  Edifao  dedicada  ao  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Julho,  1944.  318  pages. — Poetry, 
short  stories,  chapters  from  novels  in 
preparation,  essays  on  aspects  of  regional 
music  and  architecture,  contributions 
from  sixty  five  riograndense  authors, 
bear  witness  to  the  cultural  life  of  this 
southermnost  region  of  Brazil. — Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Uvro  do  Centenario  de  Efa  de 
Queiroz.  Lisboa,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dois  Mundos.  1945.  717  pages. — ^Forty 
scholars,  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  Spanish, 
French  and  English,  have  joined  to  do 
honor  to  the  genius  of  the  Portuguese 
novelist  Jos^  Maria  de  E^a  de  Queiroz 
on  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  These 
studies,  ably  edited  by  Dona  Lucia 
Miguel  Pereira  and  Dr.  Camara  Reys 
and  accompanied  by  photographs  and 


facsimiles,  vary  from  six  to  sixty  pages 
and  from  detailed  criticism  to  general 
appreciation.  There  are  regrettable  omis¬ 
sions,  since  several  scholars,  either  from 
pressure  of  time  or  plea  of  ignorance, 
were  unable  to  contribute.  This  was  the 
greater  pity  because  E^a  de  Queiroz  is 
not  a  writer  who  can  be  evaded.  He  may 
be  liked  or  disliked  but  he  cannot  be 
ignored.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  very 
remarkable  flavor  in  his  work.  This 
highly  artificial  product  of  civilization 
and  cities  could  be  very  simple  when  he 
was  describing  the  delicate  scenery  and 
genuine  character  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
North  of  Portugal,  and  his  ironic  yet 
glowing  imagination  then  casts  over 
reality  an  undeniable  charm  and  writes 
pages  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
Portuguese  language. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Cancioneiro  da  Ajuda.  PreHcio  e 
notas  do  Prof.  Marques  Braga.  Vol¬ 
ume  I.  Lisboa.  da  Costa.  1945.  xxxix 
-f-335  pages. — It  is  now  forty  years  since 
the  great  Portuguese  scholar  Dona  Caro¬ 
lina  Michaelis  de  Vasconcelos  published 
her  magnificent  edition  of  the  Cancio¬ 
neiro  da  Ajuda  in  two  volumes  from  the 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Palacio 
da  Ajuda  at  Lisbon.  Fragments  had  been 
published  earlier,  by  Sir  (not  Lord) 
Charles  Stuart  in  1823  and  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  diplomatist  Varnhagem  in  1849. 
Finally  a  diplomatic  edition  was  made 
for  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Carter  in 
1941.  The  selections  of  a  century  ago 
have  become  mere  curiosities  for  the 
learned  and  the  edition  of  Dona  Caro¬ 
lina  is  difficult  to  obtain;  a  new  edition, 
therefore,  based  on  her  text,  edited  with 
the  care  and  learning  of  a  competent 
scholar,  should  be  very  welcome  and 
valuable  to  scholars,  who  will  find  their 
reading  of  these  ancient  lyrics  made  eas¬ 
ier  by  a  modern  version  of  each  poem 
here  supplied  in  the  footnotes.  The  Can¬ 
cioneiro  da  Ajuda  contains  “cantigas  de 
amor”  written  in  the  Provcn9al  manner 
and  lacks  the  popular  “cantigas  de 
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amigo”  which  throw  a  magical  fascina¬ 
tion  over  some  of  the  pages  of  the  ‘‘Can- 
cioneiro  da  Vaticana.”  It  also  lacks  the 
unbridled  satire  which  defaces  that  great 
collection.  It  therefore  has  a  more  monot¬ 
onous  charm,  but  each  poet  has  a  certain 
individuality  and  all  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  medieval  poetry.  This 
first  volume  contains  the  lyrics  of  fifteen 
poets. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Poesias. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 128  pages. 
— It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  publish 
this  varied  and  representative  collection 
of  the  work  of  a  true  lyric  poet.  Torres 
Rioseco  is  more  widely  known  as  essay¬ 
ist,  scholar,  and  critic  of  Iberoamerican 
literature.  But  he  has  produced  several 
volumes  of  memorable  verses.  Since, 
however  good  essayists  are  infrequent  in 
Hispanic  America  whereas  good  poets 
are  numerous  there,  it  turns  out  that 
when  a  writer  is  both,  it  is  his  work  as 
essayist  that  attracts  more  attention.  This 
selection  from  the  poems  of  Torres 
Rioseco  in  Portuguese  translation  repre¬ 
sents  the  work  of  several  distinguished 
Brazilian  poets:  Manuel  Bandeira,  Car¬ 
los  Drummond  de  Andrade,  Cecilia 
Meireles,  Vinicius  de  Moraes,  Jorge  de 
Lima,  Ana  Amelia  Carneiro  de  Men- 
don^a,  and  others.  And  as  a  worthy 
capstone  to  the  volume,  which  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  tribute  to  the  author,  there  is  a 
solid  and  delicate  prologue  written  in 
Petropolis  by  Gabriela  Mistral,  an  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  talented  Chilean’s  work  in 
poetry  and  prose.  The  volume  is  very 
handsomely  printed. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Interpre- 

tofoet.  Coimbra.  Nobel.  1944.  95 
pages. — Interpretofoes  contains  two  es¬ 
says,  Imagem-fSrfa,  um  conceito  para  a 
filosofia  da  educofao,  and  America  the 
Beautiful.  The  author  compares  this 
juxtaposition  to  the  public  concerts  of 
central  Europe  which  alternate  Bee¬ 
thoven  with  tangos,  and  Mozart  with 


jazz.  His  pairing  of  essays  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  practice  less  repre¬ 
hensible.  America  the  Beautiful  pro¬ 
poses  to  discuss  the  American  attituvde 
toward  food,  love,  and  death,  and  attains 
only  a  superficially  drawn  national  stere¬ 
otype,  as  invalid  as  stereotypes  are  wont 
to  1^,  containing  the  little  acorn  of  truth 
from  which  the  great  oaks  of  falsehood 
grow,  totally  unworthy  of  Figueiredo 
and  his  great  ability.  Imagem-fdrfa,  a 
term  adapted  from  Fouill6e’s  ideia- 
fSrfa,  refers  to  the  power  of  a  Weltan¬ 
schauung  to  impel  to  action.  To  illus¬ 
trate  his  term  Figueiredo  describes  the 
imagem-fSrfa  that  lay  behind  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  Columbus.  He  finds  four  major 
imagems  in  history:  the  primitive  Greek, 
the  Aristotelian,  that  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  that  resulting  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  physics  of  relativity.  The  relation 
of  his  concept  to  a  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  obvious,  for  the  world-image, 
which  is  the  basis  for  all  action,  hence 
all  important,  is  transmitted  by  educa¬ 
tion.  Accurate  and  integrating  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  world-image  must  precede 
any  transmission.  It  is  also  the  r61e  of 
education  to  pass  judgment  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  world-image  and 
reality.  In  this  essay  Figueiredo  displays 
his  customary  brilliance  and  originality. 
— Consuelo  Howatt,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  A.  P.  Chekhov.  The  Russian  Text  of 
three  Plays:  Uncle  Vanya,  Three  Sis¬ 
ters,  The  cherry  Orchard.  Cambridge, 
England.  The  University  Press.  (New 
York.  Macmillan).  1946.  168  pages. 
$1.50. — In  spite  of  his  often-expressed 
dislike  of  the  stage,  Chekhov  married 
an  actress  and  wrote  at  least  five  plays 
which  rank  with  the  best  that  Russia 
has  produced.  Three  of  the  five  are  here 
reproduced  by  photographic  offset  from 
the  Gosizdat  Leningrad  edition  of  1935. 
Although  the  English-speaking  public 
was  a  litde  slow  in  perceiving  Ae  merit 
of  these  strange  studies  in  discourage¬ 
ment  and  futility,  Chekhov’s  vogue 
among  Anglo-Saxons  has  in  recent  years 
been  tremendous,  and  with  our  new  in- 
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terest  in  the  Russian  language  this  col¬ 
lection  should  be  warmly  welcomed. — 
H.  K.  L. 

Ondra  Lysohorsky.  Zemlya  moya. 

Tashkent.  Gosizdat  UzSSR.  1942. 
64  pages.  150  r. — Vesni  o  solntse  i  zemle. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1945.  152  pages.  2. 
r. — ^Two  interesting  volumes  of  Ondra 
Lysohorsky ’s  poetry  were  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  this  war.  Ly- 
sohorsky’s  name  is  as  yet  litde  known 
to  the  English  reading  public,  though 
his  first  volume,  The  Singing  Fist 
Prague,  (1934),  caused  a  sensation  not 
only  in  Czechoslovakia  but  throughout 
Central  Europe,  where  translations  into 
various  languages  soon  appeared.  The 
son  of  a  Silesian  miner,  Lysohorsky 
grew  up  against  the  background  of  so¬ 
cial  conflict  in  this  most  important  indus¬ 
trial  area  of  Central  Europe.  Feeling 
that  his  litde  country  was  being  wronged 
equally  by  Czech  and  Polish  industrial 
and  pol  ideal  interests,  Lysohorsky  de¬ 
cided  to  make  his  nadve  Silesian  idiom 
— a  Slav  speech  roughly  between  Czech 
and  Polish  and  intelligible  to  the  speaker 
of  either — the  vehicle  of  his  poetry.  This 
was  not  the  whim  of  a  “regional  poet”; 
there  is  about  his  poetic  language  some- 
tl.ing  of  the  inevitability  that  made  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns  write  his  best  poems  in  Low¬ 
land  Scotch.  There  was  a  freshness  and 
new  vigor  in  his  poetry  against  which, 
as  the  great  Czech  cridc  F.  X.  Saida  was 
the  first  to  recognize,  the  more  refined 
verses  of  many  contemporary  Czech  au¬ 
thors  were  pale  and  bloodless.  His  sec¬ 
ond  book.  The  Voice  of  the  Native  Soil 
(1935),  gave  voice  to  the  full  lyricism 
of  the  Silesian  landscape — the  deep  for¬ 
ests,  the  magnificent  mountains,  the  un¬ 
polluted,  crystal-clear  torrents  and  the 
changing  colors  of  the  seasons.  A  third 
volume.  On  Wings  through  Prison  Bars, 
was  ready  in  1938,  but  could  not  go  to 
print  in  the  polidcal  situation  which 
marked  the  death-throes  of  the  First 
Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Zemlya  moya  (My  Land)  was  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  poet’s  stay  in  Uzbeki¬ 


stan,  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Though  it 
contains  mosdy  translations  of  Lyso- 
horsky’s  pre-war  poetry,  there  is  one  im¬ 
portant  new  addidon,  a  great  poem  of 
over  thirty  16-line  stanzas,  called  Song 
of  the  Mother.  In  this  poem  Lysohorsky 
paints  a  grand  canvas  of  a  Europe  torn 
by  war.  Pesni  o  solntse  i  zemle  (Songs 
of  Sun  and  Earth)  is  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  covering  the  poet’s  w'ork  up 
to  1943.  It  contains  a  number  of  new 
lyrical  poems  written  in  Tashkent,  de¬ 
lightful,  delicately  shaded  pastels  of  a 
marked  Eastern  character. 

The  translations  are  by  many  hands, 
including  leading  Russian  poets  such  as 
B.  Pasternak,  A  Surkov,  S.  Marshak  and 
N.  Aseev.  They  are  almost  without  ex- 
cepdon  outstandingly  good,  accurate  in 
content  and  sensidve  in  reproducing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  originals,  even 
where  the  sonority  of  the  dark  Silesian 
vowels  is  not  quite  caught  by  the  lighter 
and  more  elegant  Russian  speech.  The 
produedon  of  the  books  is  simple  and 
pleasing,  though  naturally  “wardme 
standard.”  And  yet  how  many  English 
poets  would  not  gladly  sacrifice  smooth 
paper  and  linen  binding  for  a  first  im¬ 
pression  of  10,000? — E.  Osers.  London. 

*  Maksim  Rylskii.  Stikjiotvorenya  i 
poemy.  Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1945. 
604  pages.  18  r. — This  book  has  unmis¬ 
takable  characteristics  of  genuine  poetry, 
in  the  tradition  and  quality  of  Pushkin 
and  Mickiewicz.  Unfortunately  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  from  it  how  much  of  the 
poetic  quality  of  the  verses  is  due  to 
Rylskii  himself  (the  book  is  a  Russian 
translation  of  Ukrainian  originals).  One 
has  only  to  remember  what  Fitzgerald 
did  for  Omar  Khayyam  or  Bunin  for 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  The  list  of  Ryl- 
skii’s  translators  includes  twenty-nine 
names,  among  them  such  first-rank 
poets  as  Vera  Inber  and  Boris  Pasternak. 

Maksim  Rylskii  has  done  nearly  all 
his  writing  under  the  Soviet  regime  (he 
was  born  in  1895).  He  has  received  the 
Stalin  prize  and  is  so  to  speak  the  official 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate.  This  situation 
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necessarily  aBects  his  work.  The  book 
opens  with  the  Song  about  Stalin,  in 
which  the  latter  is  compared  to  an  eagle. 
The  shorter  poems  are  as  a  rule  freer 
from  the  official  stamp  than  the  longer 
ones.  Among  the  more  ambitious  poems, 
which  are  grouped  in  the  second  half  of 
the  book,  the  best  and  most  spontaneous 
is  Chumal^i  (The  Teamsters),  in  which 
the  author  even  pokes  gentle  fun  at  “con¬ 
crete”  (the  industrial-motif  type  of  po¬ 
etry).  However,  this  particular  p)Ocm 
was  written  in  1923,  before  the  sense  of 
humor  became  inop)erative  on  certain 
subjects  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  book 
is  prefaced  by  a  “critical”  article  written 
by  A.  Beletsky.  One  quotation  from  this 
article  will  suffice:  “  ‘Let  the  writer  learn 
from  life.  If  he  reflects  the  truth  of  life 
in  a  highly  artistic  form,  he  will  in¬ 
evitably  come  to  Marxism.’ — ^The  wise 
.  .  .  words  ...  of  Comrade  Stalin.” — /. 
A.  Posin.  Stanford  University. 


*  Al(l(e  Kumlien  som  bo\J{pnstnar. 

Stockholm.  P.  A.  Norstedt.  1945. 180 
p>ages,  203  plates.  21  and  30  kr. — ^The 
work  of  Akke  Kumlien  as  a  type  de¬ 
signer  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  book 
production  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  be  in  England  and  America 
simply  because  the  publishers  who  en¬ 
gage  his  services  print  books  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  little  known  language.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Kunrilien’s  work  ranks  in  quality 
with  the  best  that  has  come  frenn  the 
work-sho[>s  of  a  Goudy  or  a  Rogers,  and 
this  handsomely  illustrated  work,  even 
though  written  in  Swedish,  is  a  partially 
adequate  introduction  for  Kumlien  to 
English'Sp)eaking  publishers  and  tyfx>- 
philes.  It  contains  four  articles:  Erik 
Wettergren,  Presentation;  Bror  Zachris- 
son,  Bol(stavs\pnstnaren;  George  Svens- 
son,  Omslagstec\naren;  and  Anders  Bil¬ 
low,  Typografen. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


“The  most  cherished  pxwsessions  of 
China — 3,000  of  them,  consisting  of  rare 
ancient  books  and  manuscripts,  are  all 
packed  up  and  ready  to  start  on  their 
homeward  journey  to  the  land  whose 
genius  gave  them  birth.  These  volumes 
and  manuscripts,  carefully  selected  by 
Mr.  Wang  Chung-min,  bibliographer  of 
the  Peiping  Library,  arrived  in  this 
country,  under  protective  custody,  a 
month  before  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  have  remained  here 
carefully  guarded  throughout  the  war 
years.  However,  they  have  not  remained 
in  splendid  isolation  and  grandeur  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay,  but  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  cause  of  international  vmderstanding 
and  good-will.  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  former  Chi¬ 
nese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
by  an  act  of  generosity  characterized  as 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  cultural  relations,  gave  p)ermission 
for  the  microfilming  and  distribution  of 
copies  of  this  literature  throughout  the 
world  .  .  .  writings  that  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  available  to  Western  scholars 


arc  now  free  to  everyone.  .  .  China 
Institute  Bulletin,  March,  1946. 

La  Cooperation  Intellectuelle  Inter¬ 
nationale,  Paris,  which  was  discontinued 
in  1940,  has  resumed  monthly  publica¬ 
tion. 

“A  scholarship  for  a  Japanese  student 
has  been  founded  at  Lafayette  College  in 
memory  of  a  private  who  was  killed  last 
May  by  the  Japanese.  It  was  established 
by  his  parents  in  the  conviction  that 
understanding  and  education  might 
have  prevented  the  tragedy,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  son’s  belief  that  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  among  the  p>eop4es  of 
the  world  could  remove  most  of  the 
causes  of  war.” — ^From  the  News  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Mus^e  Victor  Hugo,  in  Paris,  has 
received  from  Mmc  N6grep)onte,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  gown 
which  Hugo’s  daughter  L^pwldine  was 
wearing  when  she  was  drowned. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  believe  that  we  are  publishing  in 
this  issue,  in  the  article  The  Hundred 
Best  Novels?,  the  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  on  the  whole  most  sanely  con¬ 
structed  list  of  the  sort  which  has  ever 
gone  into  print.  Professor  Lamont  has 
worked  on  this  list  for  years  and  has 
sought  and  obtained  the  counsel  of 
dozens  of  substantial  scholars  and  critics 
in  its  preparation.  As  the  interrogation 
point  behind  the  tide  indicates,  he  does 
not  consider  his  task  ended.  He  and  we 
shall  welcome  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  we  may  publish 
an  improved  revision.  Professor  Lamont 
writes  us  that  he  was  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  many  of  these  admittedly 
first-rank  novels  have  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  If  this  catalogue  at¬ 
tains  a  degree  of  acceptance  and  author¬ 
ity,  as  it  seems  to  us  it  deserves  to  do, 
like  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
and  the  Fifteen  Decisive  Batdes,  some 
University  Press  or  public-spirited  Foun- 
dadon  should  make  it  its  business  to  fill 
the  gaps  so  that  this  magnificent  library 
of  world  fiedon  may  be  completely  avail¬ 
able  in  the  language  of  Scott  and 
Dickens. 


Professor  Werner  Vordtriede’s  com¬ 
ment  on  Herbert  Steiner’s  international 
quarterly  Mesa,  on  page  267  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  number,  gave  its  address  as  Wheat¬ 
on  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
Those  interested  will  please  note  that 
Dr.  Steiner  is  now  in  the  Department  of 
German  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
taken  his  valuable  magazine  with  him. 

In  the  twenty  years  during  which 
Booths  Abroad  has  labored  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  cultural  internadonalism,  we 
have  had  the  steady  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  great  internadonal  book 


firm  of  G.  E.  Stechert  and  Company. 
We  are  rather  specially  interested,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  fortunes  of  that  company, 
and  in  such  milestones  in  their  history 
as  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  man  who 
has  been  more  largely  responsible  than 
any  other  for  its  extraordinary  success, 
and  who  now  redres  from  its  active  man¬ 
agement.  The  Ameril{anische  Schweizer 
Zeitung  for  October  9th  carried  an  ar- 
dcle  on  Alfred  Hafner,  and  we  glean 
from  it  such  interesting  information  as 
that  Mr.  Hafner  became  an  American 
almost  by  accident.  Born  in  1866  in  a 
village  of  Canton  Thurgau,  Switzerland, 
educated  in  Frauenfeld  and  Zurich,  he 
spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Geneva  in 
order  to  acquire  a  fluent  command  of 
French.  Equipped  both  linguistically 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  book  busi¬ 
ness,  he  went  to  London.  But  finding  it 
difficult  to  secure  employment  there,  he 
came  to  New  York.  On  a  certain  event¬ 
ful  day  in  the  month  of  June  1889,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Swiss  im¬ 
porter  G.  E.  Stechert  and  asked  for  a 
job.  His  versatile  command  of  languages 
appealed  to  Mr.  Stechert  and  was  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  his  rapid  rise.  Mr. 
Stechert  died  in  1899,  and  the  young 
emigrant  suddenly  found  himself  man¬ 
ager  of  a  business  which  in  his  hands 
has  grown  to  almost  astronomical  fig¬ 
ures.  Three  younger  Hafners,  Walter  A., 
Alfred,  and  Otto  H.,  with  a  fourth  com¬ 
patriot,  Albert  Daub,  constitute  the  new 
firm  of  Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  which  con¬ 
tinues  a  selling  and  publishing  activity 
of  the  first  importance  spiritually  as  well 
as  economically.  It  is  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  our  personal  good-will  toward 
th.:  firm  that  we  wish  for  them  continu¬ 
ing  and  increasing  success. 

The  international  Heinrich-Heine-Ge- 
sellschaft  has  been  reorganized  in  Ham¬ 
burg. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Fernand  Aubcrjonois.  Mon  village 
U.  S.  A.  Juan-lcs-Pins.  M^ditcrrantTn- 
ncs.  1946.  227  pp.  $1.50.— “L’Am6riquc 
sans  grattc-cicls.” 

^  General  Giraud.  Mes  Evasions.  Paris. 
Ren6  Julliard.  1946.  90  fr. — In  both 
world  wars. 

*  Elisabeth  de  Gramont.  Bar  bey  d’Au- 
revilly.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  248  pp.  110 
fr. — “Le  fleuron  le  plus  original  du 
royaume  des  lettres  fran9aises.” 

^  Ren6  Grousset.  Bilan  de  Vhistoire. 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  321  pp.  120  fr. — 
“L’homme  est  dcsormais  sans  illusion 
sur  le  fauve  qui  dormait  en  lui.” 

*  Henri  de  Kerillis.  De  Gaulle  dicta- 
teur.  Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1945.  445 
pp. — Kerillis  defends  himself  and  indicts 
De  Gaulle. 

^  Gustave  Lanctot.  Gameau,  historien 
national.  Montreal.  Fides.  1946. — ^F.  X. 
Garneau,  author  of  the  monumental 
Histoire  du  Canada. 

*  Leo  Larguier.  ThSodore  Aubanel. 
Avignon.  Aubanel.  1946.  189  pp. — Me¬ 
ridional  poet. 

^  J.  Leflon.  Monsieur  Emery.  Paris. 
Bonne  Presse.  2nd  ed.,  1945.  xiv-|-443 
pp.  144  fr. — “L’Eglise  d’Ancien  Regime 
et  la  Revolution.” 

^  Leon  Lemonnier.  Dicl^ens.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1946.  504  pp.  330  fr. — Based 
on  documents  hitherto  unavailable. 

*  Pelagia  Lewinska.  Vingt  mois  d 
Auschwitz.  Paris.  Nagel.  1945.  197  pp. 
88  fr. — The  first  book  on  the  Auschwitz 
“extermination  camp.” 

^  A.  Mabille  de  Poncheville.  Pierre  de 
Nolhac.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1945.  180 
.  45  fr. — Humanist  and  Christian. 
Alfred  de  Marigny.  Ai-je  tui?  Mont¬ 
real.  Serge.  1946.  440  pp.  $2.25. — Story 
of  the  accused  in  the  sensational  Oakes 
case. 

^  Henry  Francois  Muller.  U6poque 


merovmgtenne.  Essai  de  synthise  de 
philologie  et  d'histoire.  New  York. 
Vanni.  1945.  304  pp.  $5.  “.  .  .  la  plus 
grande  revolution  sociale  et  linguistique 
qui  se  soit  produite  dans  la  periode  his- 
torique  .  .  .” 

*  Nicolau  Netnguirti  J/iV/oire  de  Nico¬ 
las  I,  roy'du  Paraguai,  et  empereur  des 
Mamelus.  Sao  Paulo.  1756.  (Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Zelio  Valverdc.  1944)  xxii-j-117 
pp. — ^Facsimile  copy.  Notes  by  Rubens 
Borba  de  Moraes  and  Augusto  Meyer. 

^  Louis  Parrot.  U intelligence  en  guerre. 
Paris.  La  Jeune  Parque.  1945.  366  pp. 
150  fr. — How  the  intellectuals  evaded 
collaboration. 

*  Andre  Ribard.  La  prodigieuse  his¬ 
toire  de  Vhumanitix  Paris.  Delatte.  1946. 
632  pp.  285  fr. — Man’s  attempts  to  domi¬ 
nate  Nature  and  his  neighbors,  from  the 
discovery  of  fire  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

*  Rene  Ristelhueber.  Petite  histoire  de 
France.  Montreal.  Varictes.  1946. 119  pp. 
— For  children.  Illustrated. 

^  David  Rousset.  Uunivers  concentra- 
tionnaire.  Paris.  Le  Pavois.  1946. 187  pp. 
90  fr. — German  concentration  camps. 

*  Simone  Saint-Clair.  Ravensbriicltj, 
Montreal.  Variates.  1946.  190  pp. — 
Memories  of  a  German  prison<amp. 

Andre  Simone.  Las  hommes  qui  ont 
trahi  la  France.  Paris.  Hier  et  aujourd’- 
hui.  1946.  291  pp.  120  fr.— 1933-1940. 
From  the  English. 

*  Georges  Virres.  Aspects  du  Lim- 
bourg.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1945.  81  pp.  History  of  the  Province  of 
Limbourg. — Souvenir,  souvenir,  que  me 
veux-tu?  Bruxelles.  Universelle.  1940. 
Ill  pp.  15  Belgian  fr. — The  novelist’s 
childhood  in  the  Campine. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Henri  Berr.  med  de  la  jeunesse 
allemande.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946. 
107  pp.  60  fr. — Psychological  study 
written  in  1940. 

*  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  Uinig- 
me  russe.  Montreal.  1946.  375  pp. — 
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Translated  by  Roger  Duhamel. 

*  Maurice  Constantin-Weyer.  Udme 
dllemande.  Paris.  Grasset.  1945.  147  pp. 
60  fr. — Germany  must  be  partitioned. 

*  Louis  Nemcs.  La  pcux  iternclle  est- 
elle  une  U topic?  Paris.  Nagel.  227  pp. 
132  fr. — Not  if  men  can  learn  to  follow 
their  judgment  rather  than  their  pas¬ 
sions. 

*  Sumner  Welles.  Vhcure  de  la  de¬ 
cision.  2  vols.  New  York.  Harper.  1944. 
(Brentano’s.  1946.)  476  pp.  $4.50. — 
Translation  of  The  Time  for  Decision. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Amour  et  violence.  Bruges.  Desclce 
De  Brouwer.  1946.  Ill  pp. — In  the 
scries  Etudes  Carmilitaines.  Papers  by  P. 
Garrigou-Lagrangc,  P.  Hippolyte,  etc. 

*  Maurice  Magrc.  Le  livre  des  certi¬ 
tudes  admirables.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1940.  318  pp.  126  fr. — Here  and  here¬ 
after. 

*  Edouard  Montpetit.  Propos  sur  la 
montagne.  Montr^l.  L’Arbrc.  1946.  179 
pp. — A  Catholic  educator  on  various 
moral  and  social  problems  of  the  time. 

French  Literature 

*  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau.  Aperfus 
de  litterature  americaine.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1946.  230  pp. — “Premiere  partic: 
vuc  d’enscmble  sur  Ic  roman  contempo- 
rain  am6ricain;  deuxiemc  partie:  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Caldwell,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe.” 

*  Charles  du  Bois.  Quest-ce  que  la 
littirature?  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal. 
L’Arbrc.)  1945.  276  pp.— ^uivi  de 
Hommage  d  du  Bois  par  Mauriac,  etc. 

*  Marcel  Dugas.  Un  romantique  cana- 
dien,  houis  Frichette.  1839-1908.  Mont¬ 
real.  Beauchemin.  1946.  318  pp. — Life 
of  one  of  the  fathers  of  Frcnch-Canadian 
poetry.  Rc-edition. 

*  Gabriel  du  Gen^t.  Jean  Giraudoux  ou 
Un  essai  sur  les  rapports  entre  VSerivain 
et  son  langage.  Paris.  Jean  Vigneau. 
1945.  75  pp. — Giraudoux’s  technique  of 
irony. 

^  Ecrivains  et  podtes  des  Etats-Unis. 


Algiers.  Fontaine.  1945.  222  pp. — ^An¬ 
thology:  mosdy  contemporaries  and  in¬ 
novators. 

*  Essais  et  dtudes  universitenres.  Paris. 
Nouvcllc  Edition.  1946.  238  pp.  160  fr. 
a  year. — 25  papers  on  educational  and 
scholarly  themes,  by  Rafael  Altamira, 
Gustave  Cohen,  Gustave  Roussy,  and 
less  widely  known  professors. 

^  Jean  Hyticr.  Les  arts  de  literature. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1945.  166  pp.  110  fr. — 
Essay  on  aesthetic  appreciation. 

^  Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Uaffaire  Sar¬ 
tre.  Paris.  Haumont.  1946.  84  pp. — Se¬ 
vere  criticism  by  a  Sorbonne  professor. 

Emile  Lauvricrc.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  sa 
vie  et  son  oeuvre.  2  vols.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1945.  xix-f-444  and  346  pp.  240  fr.  each. 
— ^New  edition.  Psychological,  even  psy¬ 
chiatric. 

*  Jacques  Madaulc.  Reconncdssances 
III.  Paris.  Desclce  De  Brouwer.  1946. 
423  pp.  150  fr. — From  Caesar  and  Dante 
to  Claudel. 

*  Claude-Edmonde  Magny.  Les  san- 
dales  d’Empedocle.  Essai  sur  les  limites 
de  la  literature.  NcuchStcl.  Baconniere. 
1945.  290  pp.  8  Swiss  fr. — Argues  that 
contemporary  literature  is  poaching  on 
the  preserves  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

*  Maintenant.  Cahiers  d’art  et  de  lite¬ 
rature.  Nos.  1  &  2.  Paris.  Grasset.  1945. 
256  pp.  each.  150  fr.  each. — Miscellany 
of  stories,  papers,  poems  from  many  au¬ 
thors,  times  and  countries.  Lavishly  il¬ 
lustrated. 

^  Andr6  Rousscaux.  Le  monde  classi- 
que.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1946.  253  pp. 
120  fr. — Second  volume  of  a  scries;  treats 
Sophocles,  the  Bible,  Livy,  Virgil,  Mo- 
hire,  Voltaire,  J.-J.  Rousseau,  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Balzac,  Proud¬ 
hon,  Saintc-Bcuve,  Villiers  de  L’lslc- 
Adam,  Mallarme. 

*  Philippe  Soupault.  LautrSamont. 
Paris.  Pierre  Seghers.  1946.  200  pp.  100 
fr. — Study  of  the  poet,  selections  from 
his  work,  bibliography. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Un  crime  sous  le 
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Directoire.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Va- 
ri^t^s.)  1945.  369  pp. — Historical  novel: 
from  the  campaign  in  Egypt  to  Austcr- 
litz. 

Marie  Louise  Brentano.  Pour  mot, 
c’est  la  nuit  .  . .  Paris.  Nagel.  1946.  190 
pp.  99  fr. — Translation  of  Aber  fiir  uns 
ging  die  Sonne  unter.  A  “roman-docu¬ 
ment”  by  a  German  woman  refugee. 

M  Constant  Burniaux.  Route  minie. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 
201  pp.  50  fr. — No.  3  of  Les  temps  in¬ 
quiets. 

»  Albert  Camus.  Vitranger.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1942.  (New  York.  Pantheon. 
1946.)  172  pp.  $2. — Prison. 

Gaston  Cauvin.  Uhomme  Clear. 
Avignon.  Aubanel.  1945.  316  pp.  144  fr. 
— Sentimental  story  with  a  Meridional 
setting. 

*  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  IJn  garqon 
normand.  Boston.  Heath.  1946.  208  pp. 
$1.25. — Abbreviated  version,  edited  by 
Roy  Temple  House  and  Fritz  Frau- 
chiger. 

*  Roger  Ferdinand.  Les  J3  ou  la  Nou- 
velle  Ecole.  Paris.  Belle-Fontaine.  1945. 
145  pp. — Bright  but  slighdy  didactic 
comedy  of  a  young  woman  teacher’s 
good  influence  on  boy  students. 

■  Paul  F6val.  Le  bossu.  2  vols.  Mont¬ 
real.  Varietes.  1946.  342  and  407  pp. 
$2.50. — Handsome  reprint  of  the  swash¬ 
buckler  masterpiece  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  thriller-concocter,  with 
its  sequel  Lagardbre. 

*  Julia  Frezin.  La  flamme  errante. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1945. 
229  pp.  36  fr. — Courage  and  sacrifice. 

*  R.  Frison-Roche.  Premier  de  cordie. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1946.  382  pp. — Scal¬ 
ing  the  Alps. 

^  L.  Gabriel-Robinet.  Bras  de  fer.  Avi¬ 
gnon.  Aubanel.  1945.  397  pp.  198  fr. — 
Biographical  novel:  Francois  de  la  Noue, 
Huguenot  leader. 

*  Manuel  Gdlvez.  Nacha  RSgules. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  314  pp. — Argen¬ 
tine  novel  translated  by  Grorges  Pille- 
ment. 

*  Rodolphe  Girard.  Marie  Calumet. 
Montreal.  Serge.  1946.  284  pp.  $1.50. — 


Reprint;  first  published  in  1904;  “roman 
du  terroir  . . .  rabelaisien.” 

*  Franz  Hellens.  Moreldieu.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1946. 414  pp. — Another  deli¬ 
cate  work  by  the  subtle  Belgian  psycholo* 
gist. 

*  Henry  James.  Daisy  Miller  suivi  de 
2  nouvelles.  Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  261  pp. 
125  fr. — ^Translated  by  F.  Pillon. 

*  Florence  Littr6.  L‘ adolescente  6mer- 
veilUe.  Paris.  .Grasset.  1946.  277  pp.  120 
fr. — Seven  short  stories. 

*  Albert  Marchon.  Comme  un  rSve  au 
printemps.  Paris.  Ordres  de  Chevalerie. 
1945. 154  pp.  llOfr.— “De  I’humour,  de 
I’amour,  un  naufrage.” 

*  Guy  Mazeline.  Le  souffle  de  V6t6. 
Paris.  R.  Laffont.  1946.  272  pp.  105  fr. 
— Love  and  tragedy  in  Provence. 

*  Jean  Prugnot.  Biton  armi.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1946.  309  pp.  125  fr. — ^Poor 
working  folk  in  Alsace. 

*  Henriette  Psichari.  U sines  42.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1946.  311  pp.  120  fr. — 
Novel  of  the  Underground. 

*  Dominique  Rolin.  Les  deux  soeurs. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1946.  323  pp. — Mystery 
and  horror  in  a  lonely  chateau. 

*  J.-H.  Rosny  jeune.  Le  destin  de  Marin 
Lafaille.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945.  317 

.110  fr. — Science  and  intrigue. 
Maurice  Rostand.  Charlotte  et  Maxi- 
milien.  Paris.  Nagel.  1945.  140  pp.  70  fr. 
— One  of  a  dozen  recent  plays  on  this 
unfortunate  couple. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Le  signe  du  taureau. 
Paris.  Plon.  1945.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
1946.)  282  pp. — “. . .  the  dear,  dead  days 
beyond  recall.” 

*  Roger  Vercel.  Rafales.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1946.  255  pp.  120  fr. — Another 
sea-tale  by  a  master  of  the  genre. 

^  Paul  Vialar.  Job.  Paris.  Denoel.  1946. 
185  pp.  85  fr. — Novel  observing  the 
unities. 

^  Georges  Virr^s.  Cornilie  Charmoise. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1943. 
219  pp.  25  Belgian  fr. — ^Phaedra  in  Flan¬ 
ders. 

^  Louise  Weiss.  La  Marseillaise.  I- 
Allons,  enfants  de  la  Patrie — 11-Z.e  jour 
de  gloire  est  arrivi.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
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(New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945  and  1946.) 
viii-)-422  and  548  pp.  $1.75  and  $2.25. 
— .  .  fresque  dc  la  socicte  fran^aisc  a 
la  vcillc  ct  au  debut  de  la  deuxieme 
Guerre  Mondiale . . .” 

French  Verse 

*  Blanche  Balain.  Temps  lointmn. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  59  pp.  75  fr. — “Jc 
n’ai  qu’une  maison  bien  a  moi/  C’est 
ma  solitude.” 

*  R.  Deulin.  Anthologie  illustrSe  d’au- 
teurs  franfois  et  beiges.  Bruxelles.  A.  de 
Boeck.  1946.  392  pp. — Brief  excerpts 
from  125  French  and  Belgian  poets  of 
last  three  centuries.  Annotations.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

*  Henri  Duclos.  Le  del  est,  par-dessus 
le  camp  .  .  .  Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition. 
1946. 76  pp. — Concentration  camp. 

^  Arthur  Rimbaud.  Prose  Poems  from 
the  Illuminations.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1946.  xxxi-|-141  pp.  $1.50. — 
English  translations  by  Louise  Varese. 

^  Francois  Villon.  Ballades.  French 
and  English.  London.  Wingate.  1946.  96 
pp.  15/. — ^English  lyrical  translations  by 
l^h  and  20th  Century  poets. 

French  Linguistics 

*  Francis  Cusset.  English-French  and 
French-English  Technical  Dictionary. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chemical  Publishing 
Co.  1^6.  590  pp.  $5. — Metallurgy, 
mining,  electricity,  chemistry,  mechan¬ 
ics,  sciences. 

^  W.  V.  Wartburg.  Evolution  et  struc¬ 
ture  de  la  langue  franfoise.  Berne.  A. 
Francke.  1946.  x-f-321  pp.  9.60  Swiss  fr. 
— Third  edition,  revised. 

French  Science 

*  Charles  Fabry.  Les  radiations.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1946.  220  pp.  60  fr. — 
“.  .  .  proprictes  fondamentales  des  ra¬ 
diations.” 

*  Pierre  George.  Les  regions  polaires. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1946.  207  pp.  60 
fr. — History,  explorations,  geography. 


French  Miscellaneous 

^  Jean  Paulhan.  Braque  le  patron.  Ge¬ 
neva.  Trois  Collines.  1946.  184  pp.  22 
Swiss  fr. — Second  volume  of  the  series 
“Les  grands  peintres  par  leurs  amis.” 
Illustrated. 

^  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Lettres  sur  la 
bombe  atomique.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1946.  163  pp.  $1.25. — “La  paix  ou  la 
mort.” 

^  Rene  Sue.  Simples  r^dts  d'un  chirur- 
gien.  Paris.  Didier.  1946.  181  pp.  95  fr. 
— Experiences  of  a  sympathetic  surgeon, 
in  the  form  of  little  narrative  sketches. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Raul  Aldunate  Phillips.  Tres  mil 
delegados  en  San  Frandsco.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1945.  321  pp.  $50  m-n. 
— By  a  journalist  who  was  a  delegate. 

*  Francis  Borgia  Steck.  El  primer  co¬ 
le  gio  de  America:  Santa  Cruz  de  Tlal- 
telolco.  Mexico.  Centro  de  Estudio  Fran- 
ciscanos.  1944.  106  pp. — ^America’s  first 
college  was  established  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  in  1536. 

**  Pedro  Bosch-Gimpera.  El  pobla- 
miento  antiguo  y  la  formaddn  de  los 
pueblos  de  Espaha.  Mexico.  Imprenta 
Universitaria.  1945.  xxix-|-421  pp.  $35 
m-n. — A  history  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  Many  maps  and 
plates. 

*  Jose  Bravo  Ugarte.  Compendio  de  his- 
toria  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Jus.  1946.  293 

. — A  severely  factual  outline. 

Emilio  A.  Coni.  El  gaucho.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Uruguay.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1945.  369  pp.  $6.  m-n. 
— An  attempt  to  discover  just  who  and 
what  the  gaucho  was,  as  opposed  to  “el 
martinfierrismo  del  litoral  con  sus  pre- 
tensiones  dc  reprcscntacion  argentina.” 
^  Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Maximili- 
ano  y  Carlota.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1944.  748  pp. — ^First 
Spanish  version  of  a  German  study 
( 1924)  which  was  translated  into  French 
and  English  years  ago. 

^  Jos6  Ferrater  Mora.  Cuatro  visiones 
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de  la  historia  universal.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1945.  171  pp.  $4.50. — Saint  Au- 
stine,  Vico,  Voltaire,  Hegel. 

Luis  Franco.  El  general  Paz  y  los  dos 
caudillajes.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario. 
1942.  3rd  ed.,  1946.  157  pp.  $4.50  m-n. 
— ^Vivid  present-tense  narrative  of  the 
life  of  the  Argentine  soldier  and  states¬ 
man,  by  a  talented  poet-historian. 

*  Pedro  Gonzilez-Blanco.  Vida  y  tribu- 
laciones  de  Luis  de  Camoens.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1946.  356  pp. — With  a  Portu- 

guese-Spanish  vocabulary. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Santiago  en 
America.  Mexico.  Santiago.  1946.  viii-1- 
141  pp. — Traces  and  relics  of  the  Saint 
at  various  points  in  the  New  World. 
Lavishly  illustrated. 

*  Alfonso  Junco.  Egregios.  Mexico.  Jus. 
1944.  314  pp.  $6.  m-n. — Antonio  de 
Padua,  Anatole  France,  Cortes,  Church¬ 
ill,  etc. 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Cuadro  his- 
tdrico  de  las  Indias.  Introduccidn  a  Boli¬ 
var.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945. 
1045  pp.  $16.  m-n. — Historical  back- 

g round  for  the  author’s  Vida  de  Bolivar. 

'•  R.  A.  Mencia  Lister.  Cronologia  de 
la  segunda  guerra  mundial.  Santiago, 
Republica  Dominicana.  El  Diario.  1946. 
319  pp. — ^With  a  Foreword  and  an 
Afterword  dealing  with  the  war’s  les¬ 
sons. 

*  Manuel  Piedra  Martel.  Mis  primeros 
treinta  anos.  La  Habana.  Minerva.  1943. 
3rd  ed.,  1945.  348  pp.-j-12  plates. — Gen¬ 
eral  Piedra  Marcel  was  adjutant  of  An¬ 
tonio  Maceo  in  Cuba’s  Hnal  struggle 
for  independence. 

*  J.  Ignacio  Rubio  Man6.  Don  Luis  de 
Velasco,  el  virrey  popular.  Mexico.  X6- 
chitl.  1946.  189  pp.  $4.  &  $6.  m-n. — 
High-minded  and  much-loved  Spanish 
statesman,  viceroy  of  Peru  and  then  of 
Mexico. 

*  Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma  de 
Mexico.  Nuevos  documentos  relativos  a 
los  bienes  de  Hemdn  Cortds  1547-1947. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1946. 
xiii-|-27l  pp. — Records  of  four  lawsuits. 
*  Jorge  Ricardo  Vejerano.  La  vida  jabu- 
losa  de  Miranda.  Bogoti.  Suram6rica. 


1945.  123  pp. — Dwells  on  the  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  Precursor’s  life. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Pedro  Ceruti  Crosa.  Critica  de  Vaz 
Ferreira.  Montevideo.  Pueblos  Libres. 
1946. 190  pp. — Refutation,  by  a  Marxist, 
of  the  great  philosopher’s  views  on  world 
problems. 

»  Octavio  Gonzdlez  Roura.  El  Rin, 
frontera  de  Francia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Hachette.’  1945.  159  pp. — ^An  Argentine 
francophile  urges  that  France  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  Rhine. 

*  Vicente  Magdaleno.  Perspectivas  del 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Mexico.  Inter-Continen¬ 
tal.  1946.  200  pp. — “.  .  .  el  formidable 
problema  del  contrapunto  de  Hispano- 
am6rica  y  Norteamdrica.” 

*  Rafael  Miralles.  ^Hacia  ddnde  va 
Rusia?  Mexico.  Miralles.  1946.  246  pp. 
— Gloomy  view  of  Russia’s  condition 
and  prospects. 

*  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Gran- 
dezas  y  miserias  de  la  politica.  Mexico. 
Con  el  autor.  4  Guillermo  Prieto,  No. 
55.  1946.  158  pp. — ^36  essays  on  political 
subjects. 

*  Charles  Renouvier.  Ucronia.  La 
Utopia  en  la  historia.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo¬ 
sada.  1945.  378  pp.  $7.  m-n. — ^“Bos- 
quejo  histdrico  apderifo  del  desenvolvi- 
miento  de  la  civilizacidn  europea,  no  tal 
como  ha  sido,  sino  tal  como  habria  po- 
dido  ser.”  Translation  of  the  French  phi¬ 
losopher’s  Ucronie  (1901). 

*  Mariano  Ruiz  Funes.  Evolucidn  del 
delito  politico.  Mexico.  Hermes.  1945 
(?).  351  pp.  $6.  m-n. — An  attempt  to 
safeguard  human  liberties  by  establish¬ 
ing  what  constitutes  a  political  offense. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Diodoro  Cobo.  Historia  del  pensa- 
miento  filosdfico.  Mexico.  Botas.  1946. 
398  pp. — Simple  record  of  philosophic 
thought  from  the  beginnings  to  Ortega 
y  Gasset. 

*  Arturo  Labriola.  Voltaire,  o  la  filo- 
sofia  de  la  liberacidn.  Buenos  Aires. 
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Amcricalcc.  1944.  306  pp.  $5.50  m-n. — 
The  Italian  philosopher  and  sociologist 
interprets  Voltaire’s  thought  and  applies 
it  to  the  modern  world. 

*  Adolfo  Men6ndez  Samard.  Menester 
y  precisidn  del  set.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1946. 
128  pp. — ^An  attempt  at  a  metaphysical 
explanation  of  existence. 

*  Luis  Recas^ns  Siches.  Vida  humana, 
sociedad  y  derecho.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  2nd  ed.,  1945.  615 
pp. — ^First  edition,  1940.  “Fundamen- 
tacidn  de  la  filosofia  del  derecho.” 

*  Ernesto  Sabato.  Uno  y  el  universo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945.  215 
pp. — Paradoxical  little  papers  following 
the  pattern  of  Voltaire’s  Dictionnedre 
philosophique. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Carlos  Garcia-Prada.  Estudios  his- 
panoamericanos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1945.  342  pp. — Literary  essays 
and  book  reviews,  by  a  Colombian  who 
teaches  Spanish  in  the  University  of 
Washington. 

*  Alejandro  Gumucio.  Gabriela  Mistral 
y  el  premio  Nobel.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1946.  63  pp. — ^Her  life 
work,  and  citation  of  some  comments 
on  the  distinction  which  she  has  re¬ 
ceived. 

*  Max  Henriquez  Urena.  Panorama 
histdrico  de  la  literatura  dominicana. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Companhia  Brasileira  de 
Artes  GraHcas.  1945.  339  pp. — Lectures 
at  the  University  of  Brazil. 

*  Aldous  Huxley.  Baudelaire.  Mexico. 
Letras  de  Mexico.  1946.  49  pp. — Trans¬ 
lated  by  Jose  Luis  Martinez. 

*  Pablo  Schostakovsky.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  rusa.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1945.  501  pp.  $12  m-n. — ^Written  in 
Latin  America  for  Latin  Americans. 

*  Antonio  de  Undurraga.  El  arte  po- 
itica  de  Pablo  de  Rol(^ha.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1945.  117  pp. — The 
Chilean  poet-critic  evaluates  his  fellow- 
Chilean  poet,  largely  by  noting  affinities 
with  James  Joyce  and  others. 


Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Ermilio  Abreu  G6mez.  Un  loro  y  tres 
golondrinas.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 
n.d.  83  pp.  $3.  m-n. — “Farsa  en  cuatro 
cuadros.” 

*  Max  Aub.  El  rapto  de  Europa  o 
Siempre  se  puede  hacer  algo.  Mexico. 
Tezontle.  1946.  149  pp. — Spaniards  in 
Marseilles,  1941. 

*  Rafael  Bernal.  Trdpico.  129  pp.  Six 
lurid  short  stories. — IJn  muerto  en  la 
tumba.  161  pp.  Detective  story. — 3 
novelas  policiacas.  187  pp.  “El  extraho 
caso  de  Aloysius  Hands”  and  two  short¬ 
er  yarns. — Mexico.  Jus.  1946. 

*  Lidia  Besouchet.  Condicidn  de  mujer. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945.  215 
pp.  $3.  m-n. — ^Translation  of  a  group  of 
portraits  of  women  by  an  eminent  Bra¬ 
zilian  historian  and  sociologist. 

Fausto  Burgos.  El  solar.  Rosario.  Edi¬ 
torial  Rosario.  1946.  187  pp.  $4.  m-n. — 
Salt  workers  in  the  Jujuy  country. 

*  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Mijail  Sholojov, 
Wanda  Wasilevska  y  otros.  Cuentos 
soviSticos.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1945. 
171  pp.  $2.  m-n. — War  stories. 

*  Federico  Ferndndez  de  Castillejo. 
Rodrigo  de  Triana.  Buenos  Aires.  1945. 
336  pp.  $10  m-n. — “Historia  novelada 
del  primer  descubridor  de  America.” 

^  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Dona 
Juana  la  Loca.  Buenos  Aires.  Clydoc. 
1944.  172  pp. — $4.  m-n. — “Seis  novelas 
superhistoricas.” 

^  Augustin  Lazo.  Segundo  Imperio. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1946.  144  pp. 
-1864-65. 

*  Jose  Wenceslao  Maury.  Trdgico  atar- 
decer.  La  Habana.  Acontecimientos. 
1945. 343  pp. — Thriller  based  on  a  news¬ 
paper  account  of  a  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance. 

*  Rafael  Maya.  El  rinedn  de  las  imd- 
genes.  Bogoti.  Voluntad.  1945.  186  pp. 
— “Cuentos  y  poemas  en  prosa.” 

*  J.  Rub6n  Romero.  Rosenda.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1946.  192  pp. — Pathetic  story  of 
mistreated  womanhood. 
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Spanish  Verse 

i*  Antologia  lirica.  100  poemas  colom- 
bianos.  Bogoti.  Horizonte.  3rd  cd.,  1945. 
299  pp. — Edited  by  Carlos  Arturo 
Caparroso. 

^  Guillermo  Alfredo  Cook.  Lftra  para 
tu  musica.  Caracas.  Cooperativa  de  Artes 
Griftcas.  1942.  12  pp.— 5ix  poems. 

**  Roy  A.  Keech.  Poemas  de  Santa  F6. 
Santa  F^,  N.  M.  Autograph  Editions. 
1946. 16  pp.  $0.60. — ^Attractively  printed 
booklet  of  verses  by  a  New  Mexico  folk¬ 
lorist. 

M  Rosario  de  Padilla.  Antologia  de 
poetas  costarricenses.  San  Jos6  de  Costa 
Rica.  Tribuna.  1946.  276  pp. — Mois6s 
Vincenzi,  Roberto  Brenes  Mes6n,  and  64 
lesser  lights. 

M  M.  A.  Puga.  Lo  humano  distante, 
Lima.  1946.  68  pp.  $4.50.  m-n. — More 
free  verse  from  an  industrious  poet. 

*  Amparo  Rodriguez  Vidal.  Copa  de 
cantos  nuevos.  La  Habana.  Con  el  autor, 
Estrada  Palma  13,  Vibora.  1946.  189  pp. 
— Originals  and  translations,  by  a  much- 

E raised  poet. 

'  Alfonso  de  Sayons.  Muerte  en  Times- 
Square.  Buenos  Aires.  Francisco  A.  Co¬ 
lombo.  1944.  51  pp. — ^“A  la  memoria  de 
Jean-Michel  Frank,  un  artista  de  Fran- 
cia.”  Poem  of  the  lineage  of  Lycidas 
and  In  Memortam. 

*  Walt  Whitman.  La  ultima  vez  que 
florecteron  las  Idas  en  el  patio.  Mexico. 
Revista  Iberoamericana.  1946.  13  pp. — 
Translated  by  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco. 


Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

*  Rafael  Alberti.  A  la  pintura  cantata 
de  la  Itnea  y  del  color.  Buenos  Aires. 
L6pez.  1945. 33  pp.-|-58  full  page  plates, 
some  in  color. — Leonardo  to  Picasso, 

e resented  in  verse. 

Guillermo  de  la  Torre.  Guillaume 
Apollinaire.  Estudio  preliminar  y  pd- 
ginas  escogidas.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn. 
1946.  292  pp.  $8.  m-n. — And  the  Cubis¬ 
tic  school  in  general.  Illustrated. 

*  Julio  E.  Payrd.  Grabadores  franceses: 
sighs  XVII  y  XVIII.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  1946.  145  pp.  $10.  m-n. — 120 


reproductions  and  short  biographies. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Geography 

^  Roque  Casas.  Lo  que  Vd.  debe  saber 
de  Colombia.  Bogota.  Editorial  ABC. 
1945.  272  pp. — Sober  litde  manual  of 
fundamental  information. 

*  Guillermo  Herndndez  de  Alba.  Guia 
de  Bogotd.  Bogotd.  Voluntad.  1946.  234 
pp. — “Acte  y  tradicidn.” 

^  Eduardo  de  Ontahdn.  Manual  de 
Mixico.  Mdxico.  Xdchid.  1946.  202  pp. 
— X  very  personal  guide-book.  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Amadeo  Herlitzka.  Fisiologia  del 
trabajo  humano.  Buenos  Aires.  Ameri- 
calee.  1945. 784  pp.  $40.  m-n. — Study  of 
the  human  body,  its  disposition  for  do¬ 
ing  work,  the  effect  of  work  upon  it. 

*  Francisco  Huerta  Renddn.  De  nuestro 
pasado  aborigen.  Guayaquil.  Imprenta 
de  la  Universidad.  1946.  3\  pp. — Medi¬ 
tations  on  certain  pre-Columbian  art  ob¬ 
jects. 


Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Fermfn  A.  Anzalaz.  Cuentos  y  tra- 
diciones  de  la  Rioja.  La  Rioja,  Argen¬ 
tina.  Tribuna.  1946.  94  pp. — ^Folklore  of 
that  Andean  province. 

^  Juan  B.  Igufniz.  El  libro.  Mdxico. 
Pomia.  1946.  288  pp.  $8.40.  m-n. — 
“Epitome  de  Bibliologfa.” 

**  Tomds  Navarro.  Estudios  de  fono- 
logta  espanola.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse 
University  Press.  1946. 217  pp.  $2. — The 
phonologic  structure  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

*  Victoria  Ocampo.  Testimonios.  Ter- 
cera  serie.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1946.  300  pp.  $6.  m-n. — Subtitles:  Lec- 
turas,  Francia,  America. 

*  Fermfn  Peraza  y  Sarausa.  Memoria 
de  los  trabajos  realizados  por  la  Biblio- 
teca  Municipal  de  la  Habana  1945.  La 
Habana.  Biblioteca  Municipal.  47  pp. — 
By  the  Director. 

*  Revista  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de 
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lurisprudencia.  Mexico.  Univcrsidad 
Nacional  Autdnoma.  Apr.-Jun.,  1946. 
529  pp. — ^Lcgal  papers  by  Antonio 
Martinez  Biez,  Rafael  Rojina  Villegas, 
and  others. 

*  Francisco  Tario.  Equinoccio.  Mexico. 
Con  el  autor.  1946.  113  pp. — ^Desolate 
epigrams. 

■  Juan  Vicens.  Como  organizar  hiblio- 
tecas.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1946.  180  pp. — 
Slanted  mainly  toward  modest  libraries. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  R.  Blijstra.  Haaien  voor  Mataboe. 
Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij.  1946.  67  pp. 
1 .50  guilders. — Dutch  exploitation  of  the 
Pacific,  and  active  resistance. 

*  E.  du  Perren.  Indies  memorandum. 
Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij.  1946. 322  pp. 
6.90  guilders. — K  group  of  the  late 
critic’s  papers  on  Indonesian  culture. 

*  Ferdinand  Langen.  Hiline  in  het 
heelal.  Amsterdam.  De  bezige  bij.  1946. 
165  pp.  4.50  guilders. — ^A  man  finds  the 
one  woman  and  loses  her. 

^  Leuvense  Bijdragen.  Tijdschrift  voor 
Moderne  Philologie.  Heverlee-Leuven, 
Belgium.  XXXVIe  Jaarg.,  1944-1946. 
Nos.  1-2.  56  pp. — ^This  sturdy  philologi¬ 
cal  journal  managed  to  appear  now  and 
then  during  the  war.  The  lead  articles 
in  this  issue  deal  with  De  invloed  van 
"r"  op  voorafgaande,  l(orte  vocalen  (B. 
van  den  Berg),  and  De  namen  van  de 
“emmer"  in  de  Zuidnederlandse  dialec- 
ten  (L.  van  de  Kerckhove). 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Thomas  G.  Chase.  The  Story  of  Lith¬ 
uania.  New  York.  Stratford  House.  1946. 
xiii-|-392  pp.  $3.50. — “. . .  the  resistance 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  German  and 
Soviet  oppression.” 

*  Arthur  P.  Coleman  and  Marion  M. 
Coleman  and  Associates.  Micl^iemczana. 
New  York.  Klub  Polski,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  1946.  56  pp. — “Articles,  transla¬ 
tions,  bibliographies.” 

*  John  A.  Crow.  The  Epic  of  Latin 
America.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Double¬ 


day.  1946.  xxiv-|-756  pp.  $5. — “.  .  .  a 
complete  history  of  the  origin  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  Latin  American  civilization  . . .” 

*  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Eisenhower's 
Own  Story  of  the  War.  New  York.  Arco. 
1946.  vi-f-122  pp.  $1. — His  official  re- 

rt  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Stephen  Gil.  Hungary  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  World.  Budapest.  Officina 
Hungarica.  1943.  51  pp.-f-32  illustra¬ 
tions. — “The  historical  and  cultural 
links  between  Britain  and  Hungary.” 
Printed  clandestinely. 

*  Alma  Mahler.  Gustav  Mahler.  Mem¬ 
ories  and  Letters.  New  York.  Viking. 
1946.  276  pp.  $5. — By  the  composer’s 
widow. 

*  Fan  Parker.  Vsevolod  Garshin.  A 
Study  of  a  Russian  Conscience.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1946.  viii-f- 
86  pp.  $1.75. — The  first  biography  of 
Garshin  in  English. 

*  Peter  Yurchak.  The  Slova/^s.  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Obrana.  (Whiting,  Ind.  John 
J.  Lach.)  1946.  xiv-|-288  pp. — A  history 
designed  to  show  “the  folly  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  absorb  a  determined  people.” 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Vannevar  Bush.  Endless  Horizons. 
Washington.  Public  Affairs  Press.  1946. 
viii-|-182  pp.  $2.50. — “Material  drawn 
from  the  author’s  recent  writings, 
speeches,  reports  with  regard  to  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities  confronting  sci- 
cncc. 

*  Nico  Gunzburg.  A  Democracy  in  Ac¬ 
tion.  New  York.  Belgian  Information 
Center.  1945.  40  pp. — Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Administration. 

*  Benjamin  H.  Hunnicutt.  Brazil 
Lool^s  Forward.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Institu- 
to  Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estatlstica. 
1945. 538  pp. — A  great  country  comes  of 
^e. 

■  F.  S.  C.  Northrop.  The  Meeting  of 
East  and  West.  An  Inquiry  Concerning 
World  Understanding.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1946.  531  pp.  $6. — ^The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  harmonizing  Occidental  and  Ori¬ 
ental  thought. 

*  Albert  de  Vleeschauwer.  Belgian  Co- 
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lonid  Policy.  New  York.  Belgian  Infor¬ 
mation  Center.  1943.  36  pp. — By  the 
Minister  of  Colonies. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Sufi  Mutiur  Rahman  Bengalee.  The 
Tomb  of  Jesus.  Chicago.  Moslem  Sun¬ 
rise  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1946.  56  pp.  $0.60. — 
Jesus’  crucifixion,  “resurrection”  and 
journey  to  India. 

*  MoTX\mtT].Co\itn.Pathways  through 
the  Bible.  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society.  1946.  xxiv-f-548  pp.  $3. — 
“A  preparatory  volume  to  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ...  as  fountainhead 
of  the  Jewish  religion.” 

*  J.  L.  Magnes.  In  the  Perplexity  of  the 
Times.  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity.  1946.  165  pp. — “.  .  .  the  mind  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  years  of  war.” 

*  Swami  Nikhilananda.  Essence  of 
Hinduism.  New  York.  Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda  Center.  1946.  91  pp.  $1.25. 
— Two  lectures:  Immortality  and  Faith 
for  Today. 

*  David  Barsum  Perley.  Whither  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions?  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  Kim¬ 
ball.  3rd  ed.,  1946.  41  pp. — A  plea  for 
the  Assyrian  Christians. 

^  David  Rubio.  The  Mystic  Soul  of 
Spain.  New  York.  Cosmopolitan.  1946. 
96  pp. — The  Spanish  character  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  Augustinian. 

English  Literature 

^  Maurice  E.  Chernowitz.  Proust  and 
Painting.  New  York.  International  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1945.  x-|-261  pp.  $3.75. — 
The  multiple  influence  of  art,  especially 
Impressionism,  on  Proust. 

^  H.  G.  Fiedler.  Textual  Studies  of 
Goethe’s  Faust.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell. 
1946.  92  pp.  10/6. — Dealing  mosdy 
with  Faust  II. 

*  Wallace  Fowlie.  Rimbaud.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1946.  160  pp. 
$2.50. — The  first  book  on  the  French 
^mbolist  poet  by  an  American. 

■  Jan-Albcrt  Goris.  Belgian  Letters. 
New  York.  Belgian  Information  Center. 


1946.  46  pp. — “A  short  Survey  of  Cre¬ 
ative  Writing  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
Languages  in  Belgium.” 

*  Erich  P.  Hofacker.  German  Litera¬ 
ture  as  Reflected  in  the  German-Lan¬ 
guage  Press  of  St.  Louis  Prior  to  1898. 
Saint  Louis.  Washington  University 
Press.  1946. 125  pp. — ^What  the  German- 
language  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  have 
had  to  say  about  German  literature  past 
and  contemporary. 

**  Henry  Godard  Leach,  ed.  A  Pageant 
of  Old  Scandinavia.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  1946.  xv+350  pp.  $3.75. — 
116  literary  aiid  historical  selections 
coming  down  to  the  14th  century. 

*  Joseph  Francis  de  Simone.  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  Esthetics  and  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism.  New  York.  Vanni.  1946.  429  pp. 
$5  . — Manzoni  as  esthetician  and  as  critic 
of  classic,  Italian,  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Spanish  literature. 

*  Valentine  Snow.  Russian  Writers. 
New  York.  International  Book  Service. 
1946.  222  pp.  $3.75.— “A  bio-biblio- 
graphical  dictionary  from  the  age  of 
Catherine  II  to  the  October  Revolution 
of  1917.” 

*  Trinity  College.  Hermathena.  Dub¬ 
lin.  Hodges,  Figgis.  1946.  127  pp.  3s. — 
Vol.  67.  Eleven  papers,  mostly  on  the 
classics. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 
^  Jean  Anouilh.  Antigone.  New  York. 
Random  House.  1946.  87  pp.  $2. — 
Adapted  from  the  French  by  Lewis  Ga- 
lantiere.  Produced  by  Katharine  Cornell. 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Joy.  Paris.  1929. 
(New  York.  Pantheon.  1946.)  297  pp. 
$2.75. — Translated  by  Louise  Varese. 

*  Faye  L.  Bumpass  and  Patricia  Elliott, 
eds.  Seven  Short  Stories.  Lima.  San- 
marti.  1946.  193  pp.  $3.50.  m-n. — ^Easy 
readings  from  standard  American  writ¬ 
ers,  for  Spanish-speaking  students. 

English  Verse 

^  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Secret  Coun¬ 
try.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1946.  xvi-|- 
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77  pp.  $2.50. — Translated  by  Muna  Lee. 
Intr^uction  by  John  Peale  Bishop. 

*  Salvatore  Cutino.  Symphonic  Poems. 
Los  Angeles.  Daniel  Loveray.  1946.  30 
pp.  $2  — To  Walt  Whitman,  Helen 
Keller,  Beethoven,  Savonarola,  etc. 

*  Petrarch.  Sonnets  and  Songs.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1946.  xliv-f-524  pp. 
$3.50. — The  entire  Canzoniere. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Thirty-one 
Poems.  New  York.  Beechhurst.  1946.  47 
pp.  $2  . — Translation  and  introduction 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 

English  Arts  and  Music 

*  Max  Graf.  Modern  Music.  New  York. 
Philosophical.  1946. 322  pp.  $3. — ^Trans¬ 
lated  by  Beatrice  Maier.  From  Brahms 
to  modern  American. 

*  George  Hoyningen-Huene.  Mexican 
Heritage.  New  York.  J.  J.  Augustin. 
1946. 136  pp.  large  format.  $7.50. — Over 
100  full  page  photographs  arranged  in 
three  groups;  archeology,  landscape,  co¬ 
lonial  art.  Introduction  to  each  group  by 
Alfonso  Reyes. 

*  Franz  Landsberger.  Rembrandt,  the 
Jews  and  the  Bible.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America.  1946. 
xviii-f-189  pp.  (including  66  prints).  $3. 
— Rembrandt  liked  the  Jews  and  found 
inspiration  in  the  Bible. 

*  Charles  Leirens.  Belgian  Music.  New 
York.  Belgian  Information  Center.  1943. 
40  pp. — An  illustrated  history. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Peoples 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Washington. 
Embassy  of  the  F^eral  Peoples  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia.  1946.  48  pp.  Issued  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1946. 

*  Henry  Davidoff,  ed.  A  World  Treas¬ 
ury  of  Proverbs.  New  York.  Random. 
1946.  ix+526  pp.  $3.— Over  15,000 

eroverbs  from  25  languages. 

Frank  Gaynor.  International  Business 
Dictionary.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1946.  viii-|-452  pp.  $6. — ^Eng¬ 
lish,  CJerman,  French,  Spanish,  Italian. 
*  Raymond  L.  Grismer.  Cervantes:  A 


Bibliography.  New  York.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
1946.  183  pp.  $4.50. — Books,  essays, 
articles,  studies.  Indexes. 

^  The  Pan  American  Yearbool^^.  New 
York.  Pan  American  Associates.  1945. 
xxxiv-}-829  pp.  $5. — ^The  plan  of  the 
World  Almanac  applied  to  Pan  America. 

*  J.  R.  Parsell.  World  Fonetic  Alfabet. 
New  York.  Author:  1400  Linwood 
Blvd.,  Kansas  City.  1946.  96  pp.  $1.50 
and  $2. — Illustrations  in  12  languages 
including  Russian,  Chinese,  Arabic. 

*  E.  Allison  Peers.  “New”  Tongues. 
Modern  Language  Teaching  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture.  London.  Pitman.  1946.  viii-|-144 
pp.  10s. — “How  can  the  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  languages  in  (England)  be  im- 

eroved?” 

Sergius  Yakobson.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  Its  Russian  Program  and  Ac¬ 
tivities.  Washington.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  1946.  16  pp.  Free  to  Libraries. — 
By  the  Consultant  in  Slavic  History  at 
that  Library. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Friedrich  Gaupp.  Pioniere  der  Neu- 
zeit  in  der  Friihrenaissance.  Bern. 
Haupt.  1945.  259  pp.  15  Swiss  fr. — The 
Medici,  Pitti,  Masaccio,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Savonarola,  etc. 

*  Arnold  Jaggi.  Der  Befreiungsl(ampf 
Europas  zur  Zeit  Napoleons  I.  Bern. 
Haupt.  1944.  viii-f-214  pp.  5.50  Swiss  fr. 
— With  special  attention  to  Napoleon’s 
relatively  gentle  treatment  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

*  Ernst  Jucker.  Erlebtes  Russland. 
Bern.  Haupt.  2nd  ed.,  1945. 286  pp.  9.50 
Swiss  fr. — ^Purports  to  be  completely  im- 
rtial. 

Karl  Michel.  Es  begann  am  Don. 
Bern.  Haupt.  1946.  165  pp.  9.50  Swiss 
fr. — “. . .  Wege  zur  Versohnung  des  Os- 
tens  mit  dem  Westen  . . .” 

*  Karl  O.  Paetel,  Carl  Zuckmayer, 
Dorothy  Thompson.  Deutsche  Innere 
Emigration.  New  York.  Friedrich 
Krause.  1946.  115  pp. — Documents  of 
the  Resistance  inside  Germany. 
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M  Luise  Rinser.  Gefdngnisbuch.  Miin- 
chcn  Zinncnvcrlag  Kurt  Dcsch.  1946. 
234  pp. — ^Painful  memories  of  a  Nazi 
prison. 

*  Fabian  von  Schlabrendorff.  Offiziere 
gegen  Hitler.  Zurich.  Europa  Verlag. 
1946.  203  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  ill-starred  re¬ 
volt  against  Hitler  in  July  1944. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Totenwald, 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1946.  170  pp. — A  re¬ 
port  of  Wiechert’s  protest  against  the 
Nazi  mistreatment  of  Pastor  Niemoller, 
and  of  his  resultant  stay  in  Buchenwald. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  C.  G.  Jung.  Aufsdtze  zur  Zeitge- 
schichte.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1946.  147  pp. 
— Psychoanalysis  of  a  sick  world. 

*  Margarete  Susman.  Das  Buck  Hiob 
und  das  Schicl^sal  des  jiidischen  V olives. 
Zurich.  Steinberg.  1946.  232  pp. — Jew¬ 
ish  problems,  world  problems. 

German  Fiction 

^  Eduard  Claudius.  Griine  Oliven  und 
nack}e  Berge.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1945. 
346  pp.  8  &  11  Swiss  fr. — Novel  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  by  a  German  who 
had  a  part  in  it. 

^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Venedig  (Tex¬ 
as).  New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  176  pp. 
$2.  &  $3. — Fifteen  short  stories  by  the 
great  Jewish  historical  novelist. 

*  Alexander  M.  Frey.  Birl,  die  bjihne 
Katze.  Basel.  Burgverlag.  1946.  146  pp. 
Fantastic  Hetion  with  a  satiric  touch. — 
Hotel  Aquarium.  Zurich.  Steinberg. 
1946.  194  pp.  Animal  fable. 

*  Ernst  Lothar.  Der  Engel  mit  der 
Posaune.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Schoenhof. 
1946.  634  pp. — This  history  of  a  Vienna 
family  since  the  split-up  of  the  Empire 
^peared  in  English  in  1944. 

■  Hans  Miillcr-Einigen.  Jugend  in 
Wien.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1945.  599  pp. 
14  Swiss  fr. — Vienna  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Der  Ausflug  der  toten 
Mddchen.  New  York.  Aurora.  1946. 127 
p^ .  $1.50.  &  $2.25. — ^Three  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  German  brutality. 


*  Walter  Widmer.  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
Zurich.  Werner  Classen.  1945.  180  pp. 
9  Swiss  fr. — Based  on  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  B6dier,  etc. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Alfred  Amonn.  Simonde  de  Sismondi 
als  Nationaldkpnom.  Bern.  A.  Francke. 
1945.  516  pp.  15  Swiss  fr. — Geneva  pub¬ 
licist  (1773-1842). 

*  Arthur  Baumgarten.  Die  Geschichte 
der  abendldndischen  Philosophie.  Eine 
Geschichte  des  geisdgen  Fortschritts  der 
Menschheit.  Geneve.  Imprimerie  de  St.- 
Gervais.  1945.  618  pp. — With  special  at¬ 
tention  to  Marxian  thought  and  dialec¬ 
tical  method. 

*  Heinz  Otto  Burger.  Gedicht  und  Ge- 
dankj:.  Auslegung  deutscher  Gedichte. 
Halle.  The  author.  1942.  434  pp. — ^Wal- 
ther  von  der  Vogel weide  to  Hermann 
Claudius. 

*  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt,  ed.  Neue 
deutsche  Gedichte.  New  York.  Fried¬ 
rich  Krause.  1946.  46  pp. — Poems  by 
Karl  Rauch,  Reinhold  &hneidcr  and 
Helga  Grimm. 

*  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  ed.  Dictionary  of 
Everyday  Usage.  Washington.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  1945. 
xiii4-504  pp. — German-English,  Eng¬ 
lish-German. 

*  Emil  Staiger.  Griechische  Epigram- 
me.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1946.  78  pp.  6.50 
Swiss  fr. — 50  epigrams  in  Greek  and 
German. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

^  Luigi  Berti.  LTmagismo.  Padova. 
Cedam.  1945.  124  pp.  20  1. — On  the 
American  and  English  Imagist  poets, 
Richard  Aldington,  Ezra  Pound,  Amy 
Lowell,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  etc. 

*  Mario  Borsa.  Gli  Inglesi  e  noi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Fasani.  1945.  Ill  pp.  100  1. — Tern- 

rate  study  of  Anglo-Italian  relations. 
Leo  Ferrero.  Angelica.  Firenze.  Pa- 
renti.  1946.  162  pp.  150  1. — Reprinting 
of  the  authoritative  Capolago  edition 
(Lugano,  Switzerland). 

*  Elio  Vittorini.  Conversazione  in  Si- 
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cilia.  Milano.  Bompiano.  6th  ed.,  1945. 
261  pp. — Reissue  of  a  famous  novel 
which  was  banned  by  the  Fascists. 

*  Umberto  Saba.  II  Canzoniere.  Roma. 
Emaudi.  1946.  612  pp. — ^The  300  poems 
which  constitute  the  Trieste  poet’s  life 
product. 

*  Giuseppe  Ungaretti.  Poesie  diverse. 

1945.  256  pp.  180  1.  Volume  3  of  what 
is  to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Ungaretti’s 
works. — Quaranta  sonetti  di  Shal^es- 
peare.  1946.  128  pp.  150  1.  Nonmetrical 
translations  of  40  sonnets,  with  a  scholar¬ 
ly  introduction.  Milano.  Mondadori. 

*  Carlo  Levi.  Cristo  s’i  fermato  a  Eboli. 
Roma.  Einaudi.  1945.  245  pp.  180  1. — 
Sketches  of  life  in  a  small  Italian  city. 

Portuguese  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

Fernando  de  Azevedo.  A  cultura  bra- 
sileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Nacional. 
1944.  529  pp. — Second  edition  of  a  sort 
of  cultural  cyclopedia. 

*  Jose  Feliciano  Fernandes  Pinheiro. 
Visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo.  Anais  da  pro- 
vincia  de  S.  Pedro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Im- 
prensa  R6gia.  1819.  (Imprensa  Nacional. 

1946. )  xxv-|-378  pp.  $14.  m-n. — Preface 
^  Aur61io  Porto. 

■  Jose  Gay  da  Cunha.  U m  brasileiro  na 
guerra  espanhola.  Documentos  de  nossa 
ipoca,  23.  Pfirto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 
298  pp. — A  Brazilian  exile  of  1935  who 
rose  to  the  command  of  the  Lincoln 
Brigade  in  Spain. 

*  Luis  Lamego.  D.  Pedro  I,  heroi  e  en- 
fermo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Zelio  Valverde. 
1944. 188  pp. — A  psychological  study. 

*  Alvaro  Lins.  Rio-Branco.  2  vols.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Jos6  Olympio.  1946.  802  pp. 
— Brazil’s  great  foreign  minister  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

*  Jos6  de  Souza  Azevedo  Pizarro  e 
Araujo.  Memdrias  histdricas  de  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  4  vols.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa 
Regia.  1820.  (Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.) 
xiiH-176, 278, 301, 262  pp.  $5.50, 5.50, 8., 
8.  m-n. — Preface  by  Rubens  Borba  de 
Moraes. 

*  Stuart  Ramsey  Tompkins.  A  Russia 


atravis  dos  tempos.  Desde  os  Citas  ate 
os  Soviets.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Leitura.  1945. 
421  pp.  $35.  m-n. — The  University  of 
Oklahoma  historian’s  Russia  Through 
the  Ages,  translated  by  Nair  Duarte 
Nunes. 

*  Simao  de  Vasconcelos.  Vida  do  ve- 
neravel  padre  JosS  de  Anchieta.  2  vols. 
Lisboa.  Joao  da  Costa.  1672.  (Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1943.)  xv-f- 
219  &  268  pp.  $8.  m-n. — ^Preface  by 
Serafim  Leite. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

*  Manoel  AntOnio  de  Almeida.  Memd¬ 
rias  de  um  sergento  de  miltcias.,K\o  de 
Janeiro.  Tipografia  Brasiliense.  1854- 
1855.  (Imprensa  Nacional.  1944.).  xiv 
-f-286  pp.  $5.  m-n. — Preface  by  Marques 
Reb^lo. 

*  Jorge  Amado.  Sao  Jorge  dos  Ilheus. 
Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1946.  392 
pp. — Labor  troubles  on  the  cacao  plan¬ 
tations  of  southern  Bahia. 

*  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Onde  o  ceu 
comefa.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  302 
pp. — The  author’s  first  novel,  U m  olhar 
para  a  vida,  won  the  “Premio  Alcantara 
Machado.”  This  is  her  second. 

*  Ivan  Pedro  de  Martins.  Caminhos  do 
sul.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  324  pp. 
— . .  o  romance  da  campanha  gaucha.” 

*  Reynaldo  Moura.  Um  rosto  notumo. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  185  pp. — 
Pschiatric  fiction. 

*  Teresa  Margarida  da  Silva  e  Orta. 
A  Venturas  de  Didfanes.  Lisboa.  1790. 
(Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional. 
1945.)  xvi-1-318  pp.  $7.  m-n. — Preface 
and  bibliography  by  Rui  Bloem. 

*  Gomes  da  Silveira.  Uma  experiincia 
de  amor.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946.  224 
pp. — Novel  showing  love  as  all  things 
to  all  people:  inspiration  for  the  poet, 
individual  adaptation  for  the  sceptic  . . . 

Portuguese  Verse 
^  Casimiro  J.  M.  de  Abreu.  As  prima- 
veras.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Paula  Brito.  1859. 
(Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.)  xviii-4-ix-|- 
260+III  pp.  $24.  m-n. — Reproduction 
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of  the  original  edition.  Introduction  by 
Afrinio  Peixoto. 

Diogo  Bernardcs.  Obras  completas. 
»ol.  3.  Vdrias  rimas  ao  bom  Jesus.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Costa.  1946.  225  pp.  20$. — 
Plus  two  long  elegies  dealing  with  the 
poet’s  captivity. 

■  Domingos  Caldas  Barbosa.  Viola  de 
Lereno.  2  vols.  Lisboa.  Nunesiana.  1796. 
(Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional. 
1944.)  XX -f- 183  &  200  pp.  $4.  m-n.  each. 
— ^Preface  by  Francisco  de  Assis  Bar¬ 
bosa. 

Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 
vol.  2.  GSneros  liricos  maiores.  Lisboa. 
Si  da  Costa.  1946.  viii-}-309  pp. — Criti¬ 
cal  edition  of  Camoes’  lyrics,  largely 
posthumously  published  and  full  of  er¬ 
rors. 

*  Joao  da  Cruz  e  Souza.  Obras  poiticas. 
2  vols.  I — BroquSis  e  fardis;  II — Vltimos 
sonetos  iniditos  e  dispersos.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.  xxviii-1- 
184  &  230  pp.  $12.  m-n. — Preface  by 
Andrade  Muricy.  Biography,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  notes. 

»  Manuel  Ignacio  da  Silva  Alvarenga. 
Glaura:  poemas  erdticos.  Lisboa.  Nunesi- 
ana.  17^.  (Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa 
Nacional.  1943.)  xxvii-|-255  pp.  $3.  m-n. 
— ^Preface  by  Afonso  Arinos  de  Melo 
Franco. 

Portuguese  Bibliography 

^  Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  7.  Sao  Paulo. 
Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal.  1945. — 
Besides  the  quarterly  accessions  list,  a 
long  illustrate  article  by  Sergio  Milliet 
on  Renaissance  art,  etc. 

^  M.  Nogueira  da  Silva.  Bibliografia  de 
(Antonio)  Gonsalves  Dias.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1942.  203  pp. 
-J-37  plates. — Poet,  dramatist,  historian, 
journalist,  scholar. 

■  Antdnio  Simoes  dos  Reis.  Bibliografia 
das  bibliografias  brasileiras.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro.  1942. 
viii-|-186  pp. — ^From  1741  to  1941.  Sev¬ 
eral  plates. 

Portuguese  Library  Science 

^  Antdnio  Caetano  Dias  e  Luiz  Cosme. 


CompSndio  de  classificofSo  decimal  e 
indice  alfabitico.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Insti¬ 
tuto  Nacional  do  Livro.  1944. 209  pp. — 
The  Dewey  system,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Brussels  system. 

K  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  e  Sadde. 
Guia  das  bibliotecas  brasileiras.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  2nd  ed., 
1944.  474  pp.  Data  on  Brazilian  libraries 
till  March,  1942. — Guia  das  livrarias 
brasileiras.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto 
Nacional  do  Livro.  1943. 100  pp.  Organ¬ 
ized  like  the  earlier  Guia  das  bibliotecas 
brasileiras. 

*  Jos6  Soares  de  Souza.  Classificofao: 
Sistemas  de  classifica^do  bibliogrdfica. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1943. 
163  pp. — Cutter,  Bnmet,  Dewey,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Bliss,  Ranganathan. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Joao  Barbosa  de  Faria.  A  cerdmica  da 
tribo  Uaboi  dos  rios  Trombetas  e  ]a- 
munda.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Naci¬ 
onal.  1946.  66  pp. — Pottery  and  customs 
of  an  Amazon  tribe. 

^  Antdnio  Caetano  Dias.  CatMogo  das 
obras  raras  ou  valiosas  da  Biblioteca  da 
Escola  Nacional  de  Belas  Artes.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.  vii-f- 
67  pp.-|-xv  plates. — Built  on  the  model 
of  Brunet’s  famous  “Manuel.” 

*  Silvio  Romero.  Historia  da  literatura 
brasileira.  5  vols.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jos6 
Olympio.  1943. 1931  pp. — ^TTiird  edition, 
revised  and  augment^  by  Nelson  Ro¬ 
mero. 

**  Helio  Vianna.  Contribuiqdo  d  histdria 
da  imprensa  brasileira.  (1812-1869). 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1945. 
664  pp. — Source  material  for  study  of 
the  early  days  of  Brazilian  journalism. 

Unclassified 

*  Shau  Wing  Chan.  A  Concise  English- 
Chinese  Dictionary.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1946.  xviii-f-390  pp.  $4. — ^Intend¬ 
ed  mainly  for  conversational  use.  Fol¬ 
lows  the  Wade-Giles  romanization. 

^  Julius  Fu^fk.  Reportdi  psand  na 
oprdtee.  Praha.  Svob^a.  1946.  122  pp. 
35  cr. — ^Written  by  the  young  journalist 
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on  the  eve  of  his  execution  by  the  Nazis. 

Vaclav  Rezi^.  Rozhrani.  Praha.  Bo¬ 
rov^.  511  pp.  110  cr. — “Escape”  fiction 
written  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 

*  Josef  Rotnigl.  CcU  a  Slovdci.  Praha. 
Vilmiek.  1945.  250  pp.  140  kc. — ^History 
of  the  relations  between  the  Czechs  and 
the  Slovaks. 

*  Philobiblon.  K0benhavn.  No.  1.  Oct., 
1945.  20  kr.  a  year.  ( 10  numbers). — Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Herbert  Reichner’s  famous  Vi¬ 
enna  magazine  of  the  same  name. 

^  Maria  da  Eucaristia  Daniellou.  Cur  so 
de  Grego  /:  Gramdtica.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Imprensa  Nacional.  1945.  97  pp. — An 
effort  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Greek  language. 

^  Aaron  Freimann.  A  Gazetteer  of  He¬ 
brew  Printing.  New  York.  New  York 
Public  Library.  1946.  86  pp. — “.  .  .  an 
effort  to  record  in  alphabetical  order  all 
known  places  in  which  Hebrew  printing 
was  carried  on.  . .  .” 

^  The  Mishnah.  Berai^oth  Peak  Demai. 
Jerusalem.  Bloch.  1945.  8-fl90-f-xH- 
110-f-xxxvi  pp. — Edited  by  R.  Obadiah 
of  Bertinoro,  Jacob  David  Herzog  and 
fellows  of  Harry  Fischel  Institute.  “.  .  . 
a  critical  edition  of  the  first  three  trac¬ 
tates.” 

K  Sindor  Dallos.  Dundntuli  Legendds 
Konyv.  Budapest.  Nyugat.  1944.  220  pp. 
— Eight  regional  tales. 

*  E16mer  Mikl6s.  Magyar  Mozail(. 
Buenos  Aires.  D^lamerikai  Magyar 
Kiadis.  1945.  168  pp. — Recollections  of 
a  Hungarian  exile  now  in  the  Argentine. 

*  Oszkir  Gell^rt.  Egtdjal^^  Kozt.  Buda¬ 
pest.  R6vai.  1946.  86  pp. — Poems  in¬ 
spired  by  the  painful  experiences  of  the 
war  years. 

*  Istvin  Vas.  Angol  Baroi(l(  Lira.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Officina.  1946.  116  pp. — ^Transla¬ 
tions  from  John  Donne  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  of  his  period. 

*  Arne  Kildal.  De  Gjorde  Norge 
Storre.  Oslo.  Grieg.  1945.  $2.  U.  S. — 
Achievements  of  Norwegians  in  other 
countries  in  recent  times. 

*  A.  P.  Chekhov.  The  Cherry  Orchard. 
New  York.  International  Universities 
Press.  1946.  xxxiv-f-175  pp.  Russian- 


English  vocabulary  and  other  helps  by 
N.  Sergievsky. — Uncle  Vanya;  Three 
Sisters;  The  Cherry  Orchard.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  University  Press.  (New 
York.  Macmillan.)  1946.  168  pp.  $1.50. 
Photographic  offset  from  the  Gosizdat 
Leningrad  1935  edition. 

*  A.  S.  Pushkin.  The  Captmns  Daugh¬ 
ter.  New  York.  International  Universi¬ 
ties  Press.  1946.  xx-f-382  pp. — ^Edited  by 
Nicholas  N.  Sergievsky.  Text  book  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary. 

*  Ondra  Lysohorsky.  Zemlya  moya. 
Tashkent.  G^izdat.  UzRR.  1942. 64  pp, 
1.50  r. — Pesni  o  solntse  i  zemle.  Moskva. 
Goslitizdat.  1945. 152  pp.  2  r.  Translated 
from  the  Silesian  poet’s  Czech-Polish 
idiom. 

*  A.  Bray.  Russian-English  Scientific- 
Technical  Dictionary.  New  York.  Inter¬ 
national  Universities  Press.  1945.  551 
double<olumn  pp.  $9. — Claims  to  be  the 
first  Russian-English  general  technical 
dictionary. 

*  Ak^k.^  Kumlien  som  bok]{pnstndr. 
Stockholm.  P.  A.  Norstedt.  1945. 180  pp. 
-|-203  plates.  21  &  30  kr. — By  a  great 
type  and  book  designer. 

*  Vladimir  C.  Pavluk.  Proverbs.  The 
Ul^rainian  Popular  Philosophy.  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada.  The  author.  1946.  368  pp. 
$2.  &  $3. — 6,400  proverbs  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar;  origins  and  application. 


We  learn  from  Biblos,  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Cimara  Argentina  del  Libro, 
that  until  recendy  the  Biblioteca  Naci¬ 
onal  in  Santiago  de  Chile  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Argendne  Biblioteca 
Nacional,  but  that  the  latter,  which  now 
has  549,706  volumes  on  its  shelves,  has 
distanced  its  rival. 

The  new  quarterly  Journal  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences 
(Henry  Schuman,  20  East  70th  St.,  New 
York  21)  has  a  long  list  of  Consulting 
Editors  from  various  foreign  countries 
and  deals  with  medical  experience  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


WRITERS  AND  READERS  IN  SPAIN 

(Gleaned  from  Ricardo  Gull6n,  Actualidad  literaria  cn  la  Peninsula,  in  Sur, 

September  1946) 


.  .  the  abundance  of  our  book  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  almost  complete  absence  of 
critical  writing  .  .  .  Azorin,  Men^ndez 
Pidal,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Eugenio  d’Ors, 
Baroja  are  still  active  . . .  Ortega  y  Gasset 
is  much  read,  and  his  peculiar  style  has 
left  a  profound  impression  on  the  good 
prose- writers  of  the  Generation  of  36: 
Lafn  and  Juliin  Marfas,  for  example  . . . 
Juliin  Marfas  has  published  a  Historia 
ie  la  filosofia  and  meaty  volumes  on 
Unamuno  and  La  filosofia  del  Padre 
Gratry  .  . .  Lafn  Entralgo  is  a  physician 
. .  .  He  has  published  Las  generaciones 
en  la  historia,  La  generacidn  del  noventa 
y  ocho  and  Menindez  Pelayo,  serious 
studies,  generous  and  conciliatory  in 
tone,  which  have  been  attacked  by  less 
open-minded  critics.  In  the  essay,  the 
notable  names  are  those  of  Jos6  Pli, 
Gregorio  Marahdn  and  Dimaso  Alonso 
.  .  .  Xavier  Zubiri,  in  Naturaleza-His- 
toria-Dios,  has  gathered  a  number  of 
philosophic  essays  which  had  previously 
appear^  in  various  reviews.  A  book  of 
the  first  importance,  but  difficult,  pure 
philosophy  without  the  slightest  conces¬ 
sion  to  “literature,”  it  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  specialists,  who  have  received  it 
with  enthusiasm  . . .  Specialists  also,  but 
with  a  larger  audience,  are  the  art  critics 
Lafuente  Ferrari  and  Cam6n  Aznar  . .  . 
The  first  name  in  fiction  ...  is  that  of 
Carmen  Laforet,  whose  Nada  is  a  novel 
of  unusual  vigor  (it  has  been  compared 
with  Emily  Bronte’s  WutheringHeights) 

. . .  Ignacio  Agustf,  in  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  history  of  a  Barcelona  fam¬ 
ily,  Mariona  Rebull  and  El  viudo  Rius, 
has  produced  two  novels  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Galdds  manner  .  . .  Ledesma  Mi¬ 
randa  . . .  published  Almudena,  another 
evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the  novelistic 
formula  of  our  great  Don  Benito.  It 
would  seem  that  after  much  experiment¬ 
ing  our  novelists  were  returning  to  the 


forms  of  yesterday  .  . .  Another  promis¬ 
ing  story-writer  is  Camilo  Jose  Cela,  au¬ 
thor  of  La  familia  de  Pascual  Duarte 
. .  .  Another,  Pedro  Caba,  in  Ldzara,  la 
profetisa  .  .  .  paints  in  new  colors  the 
sublimity  of  the  countryside  of  Extre¬ 
madura  .  .  .  The  cuento  and  the  short 
story  have  not  been  so  successful.  We 
will  mention  only  two  authors:  Joa6 
Marfa  Sinchez  Silva,  a  very  fluent,  fer¬ 
tile,  original  cuenusta;  and  the  Anda¬ 
lusian  Jos6  Antonio  Munoz  Rojas,  whose 
Historias  de  familia  .  . .  seem  to  me  the 
best  short-story  collection  we  have  had 
in  several  years  .  .  .  Our  theater  is  de¬ 
cadent,  they  say  .  .  .  This  evaluation  is 
over-optimistic  .  .  .  But  in  the  field  of 
poetry  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  . . . 
Vicente  Aleixandre  published  in  1944 
his  best  book:  Sombra  del  paraiso.  Ale- 
xaindre  exercises  an  extraordinary  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  young  writers,  many  of 
whom  style  themselves  his  disciples.  His 
garden  in  the  Parque  Metropolitano,  in 
Madrid,  is  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to  which 
members  of  the  lyric  community  organ¬ 
ize  pilgrimages  from  every  corner  of 
Spain.  Aleixandre,  cordial  and  hospit¬ 
able,  smiles,  listens  and  encourages  .  .  . 
The  powerful  book  of  Dimaso  Alonso, 
Hijos  de  la  ira,  was  born  in  a  lucid  mind 
which  was  more  and  more  possessed  by 
the  need  of  crying  out  its  terror  and  tor¬ 
mented  hope  . . .  Gerardo  Diego  recent¬ 
ly  published  his  two  best  collections  of 
poetry,  Alondra  de  verdad  and  Angeles 
de  Compostela,  in  which  converge  the 
two  tendencies  of  his  ambivalent  person¬ 
ality,  his  trend  toward  innovation  and 
his  love  for  the  traditional  forms  .  .  . 
Leopoldo  Panero  was  a  revelation.  When 
he  began  to  read  his  poems  at  a  session 
of  the  Musa  Musae  Academy,  his  hear¬ 
ers  were  starded.  ‘Who  is  this  boy?’  they 
asked  each  other.  His  name  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  but  his  verses  stirred  his  sophisti- 


